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PREFACE, 



SoMR oxplnnntion may bo uooessary for tlio publicAiion 
of Qu easiiy ou tho antiquity of tlio Vediia by oiio wl\080 
professional work lios in a difTorcnt dii*ootion. About four 
yoai*8 ngOf as I was rouding tlio Dhagavad Gtti\| it oocurroil 
to uie that wo might dorivo important couclusious from tho 
statoment of Kpshna that '*ho was MArgaahtrnha of tho 
inoutlis. " This led mo to inquire into tho primitive Vodio 
ctvloudari and tho result of four yeara' labour is now phiood 
before tho public. The essay was originally written for 
the Ninth Oriental Congress held in London last year, 
liut it was found too brge to bo inserted in tho proceedings 
wherein its summary alono is now included. I have had 
therefore to publish it soparatolyi and in doing so I have 
taken tho opportunity of iuoor()orating into it such addi- 
tions, alterations and modilicationSj as wei*e suggestod by 
further thought and discussion. 

Tho chief result of my inquiry ^vould bo evident from the 
title of tho oasay. Tho high antiquity of the Kgj^ptian civi- 
lisation is now generally admitted. But scholars still hesi* 
tivte to place the commencement of the Vedio civili»itiou 
earlier than 2400 B.0« I have ondcavoui*ed to show 
in tho following }iages that the traditions roooi*ded in 
the Uigveda unmistakably ]K)int to a period %%oi later 
than 4000 B.O.f when the veriml equinox was in Orionj or, 
in other words, when tho Dog*star ( or the Dog as wo have 
it in tho Uigveda) commenced the equinoctial year. Many of 
tho Vedic U^yts and lcgondS| quoted in support of this oou« 
olusioni hnvo been cited in this connection and also ration* 
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•Uy and intelligeDtty ezplaiDod for the first time, tlins 
tbrtmiog a conaidertvble light on the logonds and rites in 
later Saaskrit works. 1 have further tried to show how 
those legends are strikingly oorraborated by tho logouds 
and traditions of Iran and Orcoce. Perhaps some of this 
corroborative evidence may not be regarded as sufficiently 
conclostvo by itoelf, but in that case I hope it will be borne 
in mind that my couclusions are not1)ased merely upon my- 
thological or philological coincidoncosi and if some of tlieso 
are disputabloi they do not in any way shake the validity 
of tho conclusions based on tho express texts and references 
scattered over the whole Vedic literature. I wanted to 
collect together all the facts that could possibly throw any 
light npon» or be shown to l^e connected with the question 
in issue, and if in so doing I have mentioned some *that are 
not as convincing as the othersi I am sure that they will at 
least be found interesting, and that even after omitting 
them there will be amplo ovidenco to establish the main 
point. I have, therefore, to request my critics not to be 
prejudiced by such facts, and to examine and weigh the 
whole evidence I have adduced in support of my theory 
before they give their judgment upon it. 

I have tried to mako tho book as littlo technical as pos- 
sible ; but I am afraid that those who are not acquaiuted 
with tho Hindu method of computing time may still find it 
somewhat difiicult to follow the argument in a few plaoes. 
If my conclusions come to be accepted and tho second 
edition of the book bo called for, these defects may be 
removed by adding further explanations in such cases* At 
present I have only attempted to give the main argument 
on the assumption that the reader is already familiar with 
the method. I may further remark that though 1 have 
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used tho astronomical mothodi yet a com|>arison with llont- 
ley's work will show that the present essay is more literary 
than astronomical in its character. In other words, it is the 
Sanskrit scholars who have first of all to decido if my inter- 
pretations of certain texts nro oorrect, and when this judg« 
ment is once given it is not at all difficult to astronomically 
oalculato tho exact period of the traditions in the Rigveda. 
I do not moan to say that no knowledge of astronomy is 
necessary to discuss the sahject. but on the whole it would 
be readily seen that the question is one more for Ranskril 
scholars than for astronomers to decide. 

Some scholars may doubt tho possibility of deriving so 
important and far-roaching conclusions from the data 
furnished by the hymns of the Rigveda, «and some may 
think that I am taking the antiquity of the Vedas too far 
back. But fears like these are out of place in a historical 
or scientific inquiry, the solo object of which should be to 
soarch for and find out the truth. The method of investigation 
followed by mo is the same as that adopted by Rentley, 
Colebi*ooke and other well-known writers on the subject, 
and, in my opinion, the only question that Sanskrit scholars 
have now to decide, is whether I am or am not justified in 
oarrj^ing it a stop further than my predecessors, indepen- 
dently of any modifications that may be thereby mads 
necessary iu the existing hypothesis on the subject. 

I have omitted to mention in the e»say that a few native 
scholars have tried to ascertain tho date of the Mah&bh&rata, 
and the R&m&yaua from certain positions of the sun, the 
moon and the planets given in those works. For iostanoe, 
the horoscope of R&ma and the positions of the planets at 
the time of the great civil war, an found in the Mahftbhkrata, 
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are said to point to a period of 5000 or COOO B. C, and it in 
contended that tho Yedas which preceded these works 
most be older still. Bentley relying on the same data has 
calculated 961 B. C. as the exact date of K&ma's birth. 
This will show how unsafe it is to act upon calculations 
liased upon such loose statements. Sometimes the accounts 
in the Pur&i^as are themselves confliciingy but even where 
they are or can be made definite any conclusions based ou 
them are not only donbtfuli but well nigh useless for chro- 
nological purposes, for in the first instance they are open 
to the objection that these works may not have been 
written by eye-wituesses ( the mention of Bdnhia in tho 
BIm&yana directly supporting such an assumption ) , and, 
seoondlyi because it is still more difficult to prove that 
we BOW possess these books in the form in which they wore 
originally written. With regard to the positions of the 
planets at the time of the war given in the Mahabh&rata, 
the statements are undoubtedly confused ; but apart from 
it, I think that it is almost a gratuitous assumption to hold 
that all of thorn really give us the positions of the planets 
in the ecliptic and that such positions again refer to tho 
fixed and the moveable sodiacal portions of the Nakshatras. 
Perhaps the writers simply intend to mention all auspicious 
or inauspicious positions of the phtncts in such cases. I 
]mt# therefore avoided all snch debatable and doubtful 
points by confining myself solely to the Vedic works, abont 
the genuineness of which there oan be no doubts and using 
the Purlpio accounts only to corroborate the results deduced 
from the Vedic texts. According to this view the Mahir 
bhArata war must be placed in the KpttikH periodi inas* 
much as we are told that Bhlfhma was waiting for the 
taming of the sun from tho winter solstioo in tho month 
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of MAgba. Tlio poem, as we now hare it, is evidently 
written a long time after this event. 

Lastly, I have to express my obligations to several friends 

for encouraging me to carry on the inquiry and helping mo 

in one way or another to complete this essay. My special 

thanks are however due to Dr. BAmkrishna GopM Bhindir- 

kar, who kindly undertook to explain to me the views of 

Uormau scholars in regard to certain passages from the 

lligveda, and to Khan Bahadur Dr. Dastur Hoshang Jamasp 

for tho ready assistance he giwo in supplying information 

contained in the original Parsi saorod books. I am also 

greatly indebted to Prof. Max Muller for somo valuable 

suggestions and critical comments on the etymological 

evidence contained in the essay. I am, however, alono 

responsible for all the views, suggestions, and statements 

made in tho following pages. 

With these remarks I leave tho book in tho hands of 
critics, fully relying upon the saying of the poot— 

•• The fineness or tho darkness of gold is best tostcd in 
firo. " It is not likely that my other engagements will 
permit me to devoto much time to this subject in future ; and 
I shall consider myself well rewarded if the present essay 
docs in any way contribute to a fuller and unprejudiced 
discussion of the high antiquity of the Aryan civilifAtion, 
of which our sacred books are the oldest records in the world. 



B. 0. TiUK. 



roQiia, OetoboTf 1893. 
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A SmiMARY 

OF THE raiKOIPAL FACTS AND AnCUMBMIS IK 

THE ORION, 

OR llASBARCHBS IKTO TI1R ANTIQUITY OF TUK VbDA8| 

Bal Gangaditaji Tiuk, n. a> lu r. Poona* 



The first ilireo Cliapicrs of the lUsay review llie ovideaoe I 
I1A8 bccu addacod to prove that tlio :— 

Vernal equinox was in the Krittikas 

Ai the time of ilie Talttiriya Sanliitn, And it iH siliowii tluit tlio ab 

positioii of (lio c<iuinox mnj bo fully osttMi.shcd bjr direct aad inJii 

sUtoniouti coiitaiuod in tbo Taittiriya Stnliita itself. In tlio loci 

ClmptfroC tho Essay an attempt is made to prove (nminly on thoaui 

riiy of the Shattimiba ])n\)naana IT, 1. H. l«:l) tbat in very old tii 

tlicyear in tbo Vedio calendar began ifitb tbo Vernal c«|uinox and t 

the sacrificial sjstoni is co«eval with tliis primitifc calendar* Wl 

the beginning of 4lio year was altered to tlio winter solsiicc, tbo oldy< 

bi^giiining was still retained si^lo by sido witli ibo new uni*. Wl 

ibo Vernal equinox was in tbo Krittikas, that ai^terisin therof 

began tbe yesr from tbo equinox (Tuitf. Sun. IV. 1. 10, Taitt. . 

1. 1.2,1) Mbiletbo noUtitial year began from tbo nioutb of Mi'igbn, 

stated in tbo Taittiriya Sanbita VII. 4. 8| (also IVindya Uri'ibniana 

n )iiiti*rpretcdand explained by tFaimiui in bii llimansu lUrsliana \ 

0. 80*:I7 and Sbtbara (in tbo same. If tiaimiiii's iiit4«rpretation 

accepted wo bare bero a strong corrobomtivo evi*lciico of tbo e<|uinoct 

year tben beginning with tbo Krittikas. For, if tbo win 

Molstice occurred in tbo month, of Mugba the oqninox must 

!n tbo Krittikiis and vice versa. It has alfo boon shown tliat it 

more reasonable to inteq)rot tbo Krittikas to moan tbo aiterisni 

that ic than a divbiioual I'oriion of tbo Zodiac. 
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dot tht nuiA point of iht Essay is to profd that in tht days of 
tk£|g?ida SaahiU, tin : — 

Vernal equinox was in Mrlgashiras ( Orion ) 

tad Iba eondosioii is basod on the following groands: — 

I. Tho statement in tlie Taittiriya Sanhita VII. 4. 8. that the 
Phflguni foU-moon was tho month or tho l^eginniiig of the year. 
Ihare an similar statements in tlie Sliatapaiha Brohmane ( VI. 2. 2. 
18X tbo Tailtiriya Brabmene ( I. 1. 2.8), the Sdnkhy&ytna Drill. 
muuk (IV. 4 and V. 7 ) and the Gupaiha Br&hmana ( I. 19 }, In 
all iliese passages we are told that tho Phulgani full-moon night was 
Ilia /Efil night of the year. What doe's thii moan ? It cannot bat moan 
UmiI the mnUr 9oUtiee once occurnd on (fie Phdlgvni full-moon day^ 
lot following reasons : — 

(i) That the Mdghi and Phulgnni nights being rociUioned 
together in tlis Ttittiriya Sanliitoi it b natural to interpret 
Pbttlgnni as referring to the winter solstice according to context. 

(ii) We cannot accept Suyana's interprotAtion that the Phulguni 
faIl*moon was called thcnewyear*s night because it occurred in the 
Vasaata (spring) season. Voff Jlrei, as a matter of fact, it could 
noi bare ocearrod in l!ie Vasanta; and necondlif because it does 
not sathfactorily tccount for the fact why tho Phalgnni fnll- 
Dioon waA called Ihe new year' e night. Any day in ihe Vaianta 
season might on this principle bo so dcMcribed, ani it would Im) 
a dear misuse of «fords to describe any day in the Vasanta 
as a 00 w year's dsy. 

IF. If the winter solstioe occurred on tho PbiUguni fulUmoou, 
tlie Vernal ci^uinox must coincide with MrigtiHliiniH or Urion. Thoru is 
•fidence to show tluit it did. The word A'gruh(i*fam\ aecoixl* 
bg to Amara ( I. 3, 23. ), is a synonym for ^IrignfiliirAs. Tho wont 
IS also found in Paniui IV. 2. 'iS. The word liiomlly mntus * Iks* 
giaiiiog tho yctr ^ But tho (|Uusliun In what bc^an the yrnr? 
wbetlier the full*moon occurring in the tieiniiy of Orioni or the con* 
stdUtioa it:4elf ? Tlie Utter view is shewn to bo the correct one on 
tbilblloaing grounds:— * 

( i ) If we suppose tliat fulUmoon or the month began 
Iht yeafi thara are gr^mili dilUt in deriring tho name 

\i for the ssteiisu »( A sli • 




(ii) If the full- on be* itbe ; , it must bare I on i 
cither ( n ) st the winter m or ( 6 ) at the Vernal equino] 

as these two are the only knmon aneient year-beginnings. lo 
the first ease, the Vemsl equinox must be placed 27^ behind 
Xterati— a position which it has not yet atttined ; and w< 
are thus led to the theory of the libration of the equinoxes, 
which is now abandoned as mathematically inoorreet. We 
cannot therefors aooept the first interpretation. As regards 
tho second it gires us 19,000 B. 0. as tho probable time 
when the position could have been true ; and we etnnot accept 
this as probable, ospeeially when there is no evidenee of oonti« 
nuity or the existenee of the intermediate periods. 

It is therefore necosstry to hold that the coniUltation was the real 
year*beginning at the Vernal equinox and that the name for the month* 
dgrah($tfanika'^\9 a deriiatire name. The occurrence of winter 
solstice on tlie full*moon day in FhiUguoa in thus fully corroborated 
by tho Vernal equinox ooinoiding with Orion. 

III. If the Phuguni fulUmoon began the jear at the winter 
solstice, tlie summer solstice must fall on the full-moon in Bbudrapada. 
Thers is eridenco to shew that it did. The summer solstioe begins 
the southern passsge of the Sun and is called the c^ana of the pitrii. 
Tho first month or fortnight in tliis ayana is thus pre-eminently tbe 
month or the fortnight of the pitrii or the fra^aehiti or the manci. 
The Hindus up to tbis day regard the dark half of Bbudrapada as the 
fortnight of the manes ; and so do the Parsses, whose year eommened 
with the summer solstice and the first month of tho year was dedicated 
to tho manes ( Vide Qt. Geiger's Civil, of East. Iranians, Vol. I. p. 163). 

IV. There are soreral Parsee^ Oroek, Oerman and Vedie tradi* 
(ions which are eimpli/ snd nalurally expUinod on the supposition 
that the Vernal c(|uinox wss in Orion when those traditions were 
formed. When tho Vornnl equinox wss in Orion, that constellation 
together with tho Milky Way and Canis, was, so to speak, the boundary 
of hearcn and lioll, the Doraloka snd Yamaloka, which, in Vedie 
works, mean tho homiiphorcs North snd Souili of tlie equator. Wo 
oan thoreforo now easily undorstand :— 

(i) Uow Uenven and Hell are separated by a ti\ according 
to the Parsoe, the flreek and tbe Indian trnditione, 1 rirer Is 
no other than the Milky Way, which is actually so In 
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later Hindo lit^ralort. Tlio CJiinvfii bridgo o( tli« Pftneci may 
be sapposad to bo oonatrooiod on tixln rirer. 

(A) IIow ilio four-eyod or iliroo*koadod dogs oamo (o bo at th$ 
gatis o/Eill ioguird tlie way to Yania*!S rogioiis (Uig. X. U. 11)» 
TlioHi aro tko coiistolUtiuii4 ut Cania Mtjor and Canis ]^[iQor 

(iii) Iloir ShuiitUirau in Rig IV, fi7. 5 tro said to mako milk 
ia beafvn and kow Saraui^ YOmitod milk wken kickod by Indra. 

(it) IIow and wky Vritra is said to appear in tko form oF an 
aaielopo ( Rig. I 83, 12) V, 81. 2 ) and kow kit head is said to 
U cot ofT ( Rig. IV. 18. \)\ VIIL (t. 7 ), Tlio logoiid Is baiod 
a|ion ilio/orMi of tko oonstollstion of Mrigaskiras (tnto!oi)o's kcsd), 

(r) Uoif Nanuoki was killod by tko watery foam ( Milky 
Way ) by Indra (Rig. VIIL 11. 13) and liow tko gatos of keavHi 
wars olrarrd by killing kirn ( Rig. X. 74. 7. ). Dr. Hang 
( Essays on Psnoes p. 217 ) rooords a tradition tkit tlis PsnHHi 
Uantan rogard tko Milky Way as tko vasm of lilitkra, wbilo in 
ktor Uinda litoraturo ( SukUya Darpana 10 .) stars sro spoken of 
•« the fcam of Uio oooan of tko sky. 

(vi) How Pmjapati ( Orion ) was killod or duuiiilood kimsrU 
HI the beginning of tko yoor (T«itt. Br. III. 0. 2ii. I ). 

(vii). Wky at tko tffx/ of tko oUl and lk<t beginning of the 
mfw year anciont Gonuans porfoimed miinunorios in wliiok two 
|iers<*ns disgaiso«l as stag end kind were tbo prinoipsl itorformor^. 
it is rsally a relio of tiM) Uiiio wkon Orion, tbo Imnter, oommonocd 
ilie year. 

(riii). How I lie dog (Oanis Major) awskentd • tlio rays of tko 
Sun at ilio Icgiuuing of tko year (Rig. 1. 101. li\). This explains 
ike origin of ttog^dajii. Tkey woro onoo llio now year's dajs. 

(ix). How III ln\ni lot looso lior dog at the nir of Vriikskspl 
in ike form of tn antoloi)e and how Vriskakapi*« liosd was said 
to be eat off for siioillog tko sacri flues. (Rig. X, SW. \ and ft). 

All these legends and tnulitions can bo now rory ea»ily explained • 

V« Uut Uie Greeks bare not only retained iko Aryan tn I* 
UoM but even the name of tlie coiiftclUiion ( Orion ) m^y be ikown 
be of Aryan origin, rinkireli says ikat tko Greeks diil not row it 
IbMS Um Beypthttf. Orion U tbcrofore iither a s n of 

ignfoMf Ohi original o( ngrahflganff^ or it. is sini ly from 

abvandsryi end a/et tu Aire. Orion iker t) iras tko 
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limit of tke age or tke yeaft or in otkor words it began tke new year la 
old day*. N» sati«factofyt or rather no deriration of the word lias yet 
been suggested. PIntarok mentions tliat tke Greeks retained tkeir 
old iveincs for Orion, Canis and Ursa ( Arktos) and we ean now identify 
all tkese witk agraj^anfi^ ihtnn end rthhoi in tke Vedie works* 

VI. Not only iho name, but ereii the attributes and aeeompanU 
ments of Orion (itsiT, belt, and lion*s skin) aro full? preserved 
in the Vedie eercmonials, esi)ocially that of tlie tbresd otromony 
performed by every Urakman. Tke lielt of Orion is tbe 
same as tlie ativtfaonghana of the F^rsees and the g^fnopatiia or the 
mihnIA of tlio Urahmans. 

VII. Abor$ aff» Ikore aro ej^ifrem texts in tlie Rigreda wkiek 
state tliat the year, or tko UtUri^jana or Oorayena, or tke passage o( 
tlie Snn nonk of the equstor bogsn in thoie days when tbe Son was 
bk Oanis or Orion., i*. e. Shran or Mrigasliiras of tlie Vedas. 

(i) In Rig. L 103. 13. it U said thai «« tlie Dog will awaken 
the Rsys of tbe Sun when the year is eomplete.*' This meant 
that when tko Son is to tko soutk of tko equator it is the night 
of the (boos and his Rayo sloop during tlie period. When the 
Sun oomes o?tr to ike nortk of tbe equator tlie l)og« OaniSi will 
awaken liim. In otkor words the Dog eommeneed tlie year at 
tke Vernal equinox, 

(ii) In Rig. X. 80, SS. Tke Sun, in tlie form of Vriskakapi* 
is thus addn«ssed by Indra, •• 0, migbty Vriskskapi I Wken 
rising upwards you would oome to (our) kouse, wkcro would (yoor) 
sinning lilriga ( antolope ) bo ? Wliore the pleasing ( Mriga) 
would go 7'' This means tliat wkon tlie Sun goes to tko 
kouse of Indrs, tlie Sun*s Jlriga^ ( antelo|)e ) would be in? isible. 
In otlior words tke Sun boing then in Orion ( Afriga ) the eon* 
stelUtionof Orion w<iuld bo infisible ( Taitt. Dr. L 5. S. 1. ) | 
and this st tlio time when the Sun is about to enter ike kouse 
of Indra, i. e., about to go to tke iiorik of tke equator. The pas* 
sage is fully diseussed in Oliap, Vfl. 

( iii ) In Rig. L 106. 11. Tho Sun U si •• < 

ilio Dog out of his way, as ths animtl wss g i 

waters,** Is this not a deeeriplion of tlie b* g 

. 1)og«eter at tko beginning of the Defayina— s oT 

the «« eteraal \ en*' 7 
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There an other piistgei, bat as thoy are not 00 explicit they are 
BOt gifiii in the EMty. But those ffiron aboTO are enough to support 

Iha itaidment ia the Taittiriya Sanhita and no less than fiv$ Briibmsnas 
that iho PhAlgtini (alUnioon begun the year At the \rintor solsiioo 

tad as a neefes%ry obnseqnonee the Vernal equinox was in Orion. 

Ko better interproUtion ottlio pafsngcs In (ho Sanhita and Briihmnnas 

btfa itrerred to it %% yet saif gosied. We sould tliorotore be pe^ 

iioUy jostified ia holding that the Taittiriya Sanhita an'l the Br&h. 

maou reoord a rial tradition oF the solstitial year once beginning with 

Ike foil-moon in PhAlguna. The passages In the RigTed% Sanhita 

npp^ 01 with a record of aetiml obarv^tiom to the same elleet, 

Fkomall these faetit texts, traditional ooinoidenoes and argu- 
Miti il foUowi that ^- 

Whin many t(f ihi htftmi in (he Rljfoeda Uferi $ung^ thi 
9chiUial year began wilh the/nU^nioon in PMtguna and iAe 
Vemal equinM taae in Orion or ifrigaehirae. 

And this gifos us about 4000 B, 0. as the approximate period 
wkeB these hymns were sung. The reeks and the Parseea separat* 
•dafttrthis and before the Vernal equinox wss in the Krittikas as 
tliqr bafo retained no tradition about tho Utter period. Tho period thus 
datennined is eonsistent with the opinions ontortained by ancient 
and modem schoUrs in Indis and Europo about the age of Zoroaster» 
Hoaerie poems and the Vedas. It shows that roan? nf the hymns 
Aow preaenrod in tho Bigreda can be traced back| as obserred by Prof, 
Weber» to the time when tho Greeks and the Parsoos ani the Indians 
Bfid together. 

Pre-Orion Period. 

Tiaces of aiill lamoter antiquity can, howerer, be found in the 
Yedio works. If the stutemont in the Taittiriya SanliiU about the 
mignai full-moon is to be intorpreted to mean that iho solstitial 
jsar onee began on that daj, the statement about tho Ohiirii fulI*moon 
■net also be aimiUrly interpreted. Krittikas and Maghaj Mrigashiras 
•ad Plitignna; and Ponarrasu an'l (i^^:^'^ thus become iho oorrola* 
Ufa pdii of year-beginnings i o*d t s, the former in each case 
ienalittg the aqninootial begini latter tlio solstitial one. 

flma la howofir not as mnoh o? idenoe to oetabliah the 

aa wt hafe in the ae< 
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1;ho only oonobofAtirb OTidouc. av*iUbio ii :■-• 

(i) That alt Uio storifloos »ro ottUlnod to bo oommtoeed 
by oftwlngi to Aditl, (bo pioiiding doUy ol tbo MtorUm of 
PunMTMU (Tutt. SoohiU VI.1. S. 1) Ait Dr. I. 7( Y.J. 
Sou. 4. 19. ). 

(ii) Tho AbUijIt d»y f.ll« 4 day. botor. tbo cnttal or tbo 
Vithuwm day in a *air<t. ( 8oo Dr. llaog'. traiulatioa ol tbo 
Ait. Br. p. 870 ). I' tbi« it oudorstood to moan lb. day wben 
(ho sun is in tho antorism ol Abhijit tlion tbo Vornal wiutaox 
mn*t then bo in PanarraiuV 

(iii) TIw wprcsanUlion . t tho •sttriimal Prajapatl in tb. 
Taittiriya Urilhnwna I. 5. 2. S.wilh Cliitra at lili boad oan now bo 
oftsily oxpiMncdlilco a »imnar roproionUtionof Brahman In tho Zo. 
d'lautl 8lgn« by BAdnrtyana (India: Tfh»t it can toaob at ? p. 854). 
It tho Iftitor roprosonlfttiou was ooncoivoa •ttortlw J?«W» woio 
iiitroduood and o«bw into nw, then it it natural to inppoto that a 
similar roprotontation in atloritma of Prajapati, or tbo God 
o( time, was maJo in old days wbon tbo Kalwbatra tyitom 
was organised. 

Thoso thrco fwts joinod with nUtomont in ths Taittiriya SanbiU 
that tlio Ohitro tulLmoon onoo Iwgan tho yoar, tbow tl>at tho Aiyani 
fronioil anl nm\ a fftlond»r long boforo tho Vorual eqninox wm 
in Orion. Il wos in tho o«rly part o! this poriod that yoar wa« flnt 
mado to coniojonco with tho Vornal equinox and tacrifleoi ttiablithod 
„„ Uia system. In U,o laltor part ol tho poriod tho year beginning 
.o^ui* to l»TO been altered to tho winter tolttico in Ohaitra and tb< 
tvo systems Iwto since then conUiiatd to exist side by side. 

There is alm^t a <roHiwmii» rcford ol tlio procoision o( tht 
enuinoxes from this peri.Kl up to tho present d»y in tbo Indian I |. 
wtoro. Prom Punarrasu to Mrigashltss ( Or.on ) m tho R.gt. 
from Orion to Rohini ss prcsorred in the legend ol Pn ti 
running OTor to his daughter and kilU by I ( / 

Br III. 83) ; ffwi Rohini to Krittikas in Ta fi; 

a ' iU , from Krittikas to Bharani in tl» V. J; 

ai fiuslly from Bbaiani to Athwini in tbo Bur; 
{ irorki. 
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USE CONOLUSIOlf, 

we may draw (rom a oonsideNiioo of all ilioso (ads, is 
llttt ilia oldest periods o( ilic Aiyan OiTilicaiion mait be re-anaDged 
•oaewhat as under :— 

I. Hu PffOrion Period. 0,000^4,000 JB.C— Tlio priiuitivo 
calendar was first framed at this time and sscrifisial system 
based upon it. The solstitial year was established in the 
latter pari of the period. The finishod hyiuas of the later period 
did not exist at tliis time. The Vernal e([ainox tran in Pmiarrssa. 

II. Th$ Orion Period. 4,000^2,500 B.C.— That is from 
the time when ihe Vernal eqainox was near Uie right shoulder 
of Orion ( A'rdra ) to tlie time when the eqoinox was in the 
Krittakas. This was pre-eminently ilie period of the hymns. The 
Greeks and the Parsees left the Indians daring tlie latter (lart of 
ihisperiod* 

III. Tki KriHika Piriod. 2,500-^1,400 B.C. -When 
ilie Taiitiriya Sinhita and eereral Bruhm»nas were oouioilod. 
We can now explain why the hymns had liecomo uuiiilolligible in 
ibese days. The Vernal equinox was in Krittikas, bat the tradi- 
iioQ of the Plialgnni fall-moon being ihe new yetr*s nieht was 
retained. It was probably daring this period that the Sanhitts 
were compiled in their present form. 

IV. The PreBuddfuetie Period. 1400^^00 B.C.— Tsiis is 
tbe period of SCitras, Ccremouial, Grammatical, Philosopliical Sic. 

Socfaare the oonclasions which can be fairly and reasonably 
dedocsd from ihe astronomical facts* references and allusions contained 
in tbe Yedic works and tlie lingnisiic erideneo does not conflict with 
lbem> For we mast pUco considertble iKsrtod between the UIgreda 
fcyans and the time of tlie Brahmanas when those hynitii hid beconio 
wnintflligible. The lingubiio method does not however gir^ ui any 
apecifio|Miiilof time, while the astronomical references and ob^erfa- 
tioosmppl/na with definite facts indicating definite time. Taking 
these points as the centres or starting points of ilie difTeront |)eriods, 
w hkf io tee if the dnrations assigned to them are or are 

Ml prabaUc cq the lingcisiio greond?. Thai asod the two methods 
wiB kc fonad to iMraionise. 

, IStii Angosi, 189S. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

InporUiica of ftaeeriaiaiDg the Age of the Vedas— Linguitiio rneihod— Its 
defeote-^Astronomical method-^Ite difficnlties ondu^ magoifled— ■ 
Viewi of Earopoen And Natiro icholars esMnined. 

Thb Ybda is the oldest of^the books that we now posaess, 
and it is generally admitted '' that for a study of man, or if 
you like, for a study of Aryan humanity, there is nothing in 
the world equal in importance with it.''* There is no other 
book which carries us so near the beginning of the Aryan 
civilization, if not the absolute beginning of all things, as 
maintained by the Hindu theologians • and the importance 
of ascertaining even approximately the ago when the oldest 
of the Vedic Rishis, like the classical V&Imiki, may have 
been inspired to unconsciously give utterance to a Vedic 
verse, cannot therefore be overrated. The birth of Gautama 
Buddha, the invasion of Alexander the Great, the inscrip* 
tions of Ashoka, the account of the Chinese travellers, and 
the overthrow of Buddhism and Jainism by Bhatta EumArila 
and Shankar&oh&ryat joined with several other loss important 

* India : whit it can teaoh us f p. 112. The references through* 
out are to the first edition of this work. 
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-erents, havo served to fix the chronology of the later 
periods of the Ancient Indian History, Bat the earlier 
periods of the same still defy all attempts to ascertain their 
chronology ; and the earliest of them all, so important to the 
** trne student of mankind/' the period of the Rigvoda, is 
still the subject of vagoe and uncertain speculations. Can 
we or can we not ascertain the age of the Vedas f This is 
a question which has baffled the ingenuity of many an 
ancient and modern scholar, and though I have ventured to 
write on the subject I cannot claim to have finally solved 
this important problem in all its bearings. I only wish to 
place before the public the result of my researches in this 
direction and leave it to scholars to decide if it throws any 
additional light on the earliest periods of the Aryan civili- 
sation. 

But before I proceed to state my views, it may be useful 
to briefly examine the methods by which Oriental scholars 
have hitherto attempted to solve the question as to the age 
juid character of the Vedas. Prof. Max Muller divides the 
Vedic literature into four periods — the Chhandas, Mantra, 
Br&hmana, and 8&tra ; and as each period presupposes the 
preceding, while the last or the SAtra period is prior, *^ if 
not to the origin, at least to the spreading and political 
asceudaocy of Buddhism ** in the fourth century before 
Christ, that learned scholar, by assigning two hundred 
years for each period arrives at about 1200 B. C, a# the 
iaieil date, at which we may suppose the Yedio hymns to 
iiave been composed. '^ This, for convenience, may bo 

^ See Max Muller's let Ed. of Rig. Vol. IV., Pref. pp. v.^ vii. 
Tbii preface it also printed as a separate pamphlet under the title 
** Ancient Jlindu A&tronomy and Chronology." In the second 
eiition of the Rigreda the prefaces in the first edition are reprinted . 
«U together at the beginning of the fourth Volume. 
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the age of the 7ed»8. A little consideration wiU, however 
at^once d.sclo.e the weak points in such arbit„.ry ZZ 

th-V A ^^ T ^'^"""' "P'"'**"" •" *« «'« division of 
the Ved.o literature; some scholars holding that the Chhan- 

das and Mantia ,s one period, though a long one. But 
granting that the Vedic literature admits of a foar.foW 
dHnsion the question of the duration of each period >• still 
involved in uncertainty and, considering the fact that each 
period might run into and overlap the other to a certain 
extent, it becomes extremely difficult to assign oven the 
unnimum chronological limits to the different periods. The 

method may. indeed be used with advantage to show that 
the Vedas could not have been composed Uter than a cor- 
tain penod; but it helps little in even approximately fixing 

!^>';iT.!^ "(•'''' ^"^"- ^^^f- Max Muller himself 
-dmite* hat the hmit of 200 years can be assigned to each 

period only under the supposition that during the oariv 

periods of history the growth of the human mind was moro 

luxanant than in kter times; while the late Dr. Hau^. 

following the same method, fixed the very commencemeS 

or the Vedio literature between 2400-2000 B C + bv 

a«.gning .bout 600 years to each period, on the analogy of 

evidenUhat this m ethod of calculation, howsoever vahmble- 
• Pref. to Rig. Vol 17., p. vii. 

thLlTJlw *** '•" ^''*"^' ^'^'""•9^ P- *^- P"*"- Whitney 
ttirnks that the hymns may have been sung a. early a. 2000 B. C 

F^elniro. »» h.. Su^krit Grammar, p. xiii. For a .ummary of 

tiie opinion, of different Kholar. on this point .ee Kaegi*. Higveda 
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it maj be in checking the results arrired at by other Qie« 
thods, is, when taken by itself, most vagne and nucertain., 
A further study of the different periods of the Vedio 
literature and its comparison with other ancient literatures 
might hereafter help as to ascertain the duration of each 
period a little more accurately.* But I think we cannot 
expect, by this method alone, tobeererin a position to fix 
wiUi any approach to certainty the correct age of the Vedas. 
Prof. Max Muller considers 200 years to be the minimum 
duration of each period, while Dr. Hang and Prof. Wilson 
thought that a period of 500 years was not too long (or the 
purpose ;t *°d I believe there is hardly any inherent impro- 
bability if a third scholar proposes to extend the duration 
of each of these periods up to something like 1000 years. 
In the face of this uncertainty we must try to find ont other 
neans for ascertaining the correct age of the Vedas. 

The Vedas, the Brfthmo^as and the Sutras contain numer- 
ous allusions and references to astronomical facts, and it was 
beliored that we might be able to ascertain from them the 
age of the oldest literary relic of the Aryan race. But 
somehow or other the attempts of scholars to fix the age of 
the Vedas by what may be called the astronomical method, 
have not yet met with the expected success. Unfortunately 
for ns, all the Sanskrit astronomical works that we now 

* In a paper tubmitted to the Ninth OrienUl Congrets, Mr. 
Dhmva baa recently examined (ha whole Vedio literature with a 
view to BKertain its chronology, and he arrives at tho conoliiiion 
that the duration awigned to the aereral periods of tho Vedic 
liurature by Prof. Max MAUor is too short, and that "without 
makii^ any gnetses at numbers of years or centuries" we should 
at present be content with arranging the Vedic literators somewhat 
•Aer the manner of ths GkologiMi strata or periods. 

t Set Ait. Br. Intr., p. 48 1 also Pref. to Rig. VoL I V« p, TiU. 
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possess, except perhaps the VedAnga Jyotisha, belong to the 
later period of Sanskrit Uterature, when the Greek influence 
IS perceptible in all its mathematical works. The different 
methods of astronomical calculations given in these works, 
the various eras that were established in India after Shilil 
vdhnna or Vikrama, the introduction of the BArhaspatya 
cycle, and the adoption of the Greek division of the ZodiM 
make it extremely difficult to correctly interpret the astrono-' 
mioal references in the later works, while the confusion 
caused by the supposed absence of any definite statement a^ 
to the character of the year and the cycle mentioned in the 
Vedic works renders it a hard task to deduce a consistent 
theory out of the various but stray references to astrono- 
mical facts in the Vedio literature. Take for instance the 
question of tho commencement of the year in the Vedio 
calendar. There are grounds to hold that the ancient Aryas 
oommenoed their year either with spring or with autumn, at 
the equinoxes or at the solstioes ;♦ while the ktor astrono- 
mical works and systems furnish us with facts which eo to 
prove that the year, in the different parts of India, com- 
menoed with almost aU the different months of the year- 
KArtika, MArga8hlr?ha,t A-hftdlia, Chaiti» and BhAdrapada 
lie discussion as to the number of the Nakshatras\nd . 
different opinions as to their origin have further complicated 
the problem j while doubt, have been raised as to the 
capacity of the BWlhmansial 200 B. 0. to make observa- 
tions of solstitial points with astronomical aocuraoy.t I shall 
• See iVra Chap. II. 
t Whitney's SArya SidiiynU xiv., 16, a. 

auf.d n'S'Lk ^'^' ^"!- ^l" P- **'«• '* » 'CT «li"lcult (0 under- 
£d 1 Itl? ^I''' '^^ "*"•»*'»" " »•*'•• Ancient Vedic ^L 
miJ^i i.''*T"~^i'",*"""«"'«' but still they could have " 
mrked when day and night became equal in l^gth. 
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bavo to examine hereafter how far aorno of those objectiona 
are tenable. For the present it ia aofficient to atato that in 
conaeqoence of such doubts and objootionS| definite obsor* 
Tationa or allasiona to astronomicnl events in the earliest 
works have been looked upon with suspicion by a good 
many Oriental scholars, while some have even oondomued 
the astronomical method as inaccurate and conjectural.* 
It iS| however, admitted that ''if tbo astronomical data on 
which conclusions as to the age of the Veda have boon 
built implied all that they wore represented to implyt tbo 
earliest periods of Vedio poetry will have to be roorrangod."t 

It appears to me that scholars have erred too much on the 
aide of overoautiouaness in condemning this method. I do 
not mean to say that there are no difficulties ; but sufficient 
caro does not appear to have been taken to always keep in 
▼iew the main point of the inquiry, by separating it from 
tbo mass of irrelevant matter, with which, in somo coses, 
it becomes unavoidably mixed up. Some of Bentley's 
apecnlationat for inatance, are indeed ingenious and sug* 
gestive, but he relies too much upon Pura^io troditionsi 
mere etymological speculations and his own ciilculations 
based thereoni instoad of trying to find out whether ihoro ia 
anything in the earlier worka to corroborate or support these 
traditions. On the other hand, Prof, Weber's Essay^ 
which, as a collection of oatronomical allusions and reforen- 
coa in tho Vedic literature, ia extremely valuable, ia taken 
np by the controveray oa to the origin of tho Nakshatraa 
raiaed by M. Biot ; and the aame thing may be said of 
Prof. Whitney*s contributions on the subject.! Various 

* See Weber's History of Indian Literstore, p» 2, note. 

t Prcf. to Rig. Vol. iV., p. Ixxi. 

I See bis essay on the Hindu and Cliinoic systems of Aatsriima. 
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other questions, such as whether the Vedio cycle comprised 
five or six years, how and when the intercalary, days or 
months wero inserted to make the lunar correspond with 
tho solar year, havo also caused the attention of scholars to 
be diverted from tho broad astronomical facts and observa- 
tions to bo found recorded in the Vedio literature ; and as a 
consoquonce we find that while the questions as to the 
originol number of tho Niikshatnw and as to whQther tho 
Chinese borrowed thorn from tho Hindus or vtec wr#il, are 
so ably discussed, no systouiatio attempt has yet been mado 
to trace back tho astronomical references in tho lator 
works to the SanhitAs, and to fully examine their bearing 
on tho question of tho ago and character of the Vedas. On 
the contrary, Prof. Weber asks us to reconcile ourselves to 
the fact that any such search will, as a general rule, bo 
absolutely fruitless I* In the following pages I have endoo- 
vourod to shew that wo need not bo so much disappointed. 
In my opinion thei^e is ample evideneo— dircet and eircum- 
stautial— in tho cariiest of tho SanhitAs, to fully establish 
the high antiquity assigned to tho Indian literatura on 
geographicalaud historical grounds, t I baso my opinion 
mainly upon roferonocs to bo found in the early Vodio 
works, tho Sanhitils and tho Brihmnnas, and especially in 
the earliest of those, tho lligveda. For though later works 
may sometimes give the samo traditions and references, yet 
any inference which is based upon them is likely to bo re- 
garded with more or loss suspioion, unless wo can show 

♦ WclKjr's History of Indian Literature, p. 7. 

t It is on these grounds thst Prof. Weber believes that the be- 
ginnings of the Indian Literature '* may perhaps be traced back 
even to tho time when tho Indo-Arjana still dwelt together with 
the I'orsa-Aryans. " Uist. lud. Lit., p. 5. 
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•omething in the oarliost works tkomBoIves to jastify tbat 
ioference. Whore tho 8anliit&8 and tho Br&hmoi.ios directly 
•peak of tbe actual state of things in their titne» there isi of 
oonrse, no ground to disbelieve the samoi but I think that 
even the traditions recorded in those works are more reliable 
than those in later works, for the simple reason that those 
traditions are there found in their purest form. Later 
works may indeed bo used to supply confirmatory evidencoi 
where such is avaihible; but our oonolusions must in the 
main be based on the internal evidence supplied by the 
Vcdio works alone. Several Indian astronomers have 
worked more or less on the linos here indicatedt but their 
labours in this direction havo not unfortunately received 
tbe attention they deserve. The late Kfifh^a Shftstri 
Goclbole published his views on the antiquity of the Yedas 
in the second and third Volumes of tho Theoaophist,* and 
though he has failed to correctly interpret some astrono* 
mical allusions in the Vedio worksi yet there is much that 
is suggestive and valuable in his essay. The late Prof* 
K. L. Chhatre also appears to have held similar views on 
the subject, bnt he has not published them^ so far as I 
know, in a systematic form. My friend Mr* Shankara 
B&lkriKhna Dikshit, who has written a prize essay in 
Marfttht on the history of Hindu Astronomy, and who has 
SQCceeded in correctly interpreting more verses in the 
Ved&nga Jyotiflhaf than any other scholar has hitherto 

* Alio published as a leparate psmphlet, 

t Mr. Dikfhit would do well to publish iin English translation 
of atleMt the Chapter on Vednngii Jyotisha in hit essay. He has 
undoubtedly made « grest sdrance over Weber and Tbebant io the 
correct interprctatMo of the treatise. 
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|louo, has alHo discussed this question iu hin es.iiy, which f 

iiHlobtod to thoBO schoJora for soino of Uio fncta uuA „. 

"'»y. 1 Inuk, bo .^ganlod a« greatly dovelopioff if Z 
rompIetiDg, tho thooiy Htartc^ by tbo.n. ^^' 
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CHAPTKH 11. 

SACniFJCB alia, THE YEAR. 

I -«L7J»r«tor ,-r.-lnfn*l.ry day. »nd month in Vodu, t.me.- 
irr^ ^^^-^l "^ ««* trnplod-OM beginning of the y«M^ 
!i'rLX.-The Vi,bAWn a.y-Vern.1 «,«- -^ w«n^»"_^ 

rL.-utt«»y.^ .-a °-;;;is::-:::,:!r :t.t tteCor 

Ti-ir origin- "-"""^"tJLtntoS Sre Xquenlly ntiiieodfor 
(he DeTM— The two year beginnings nero ™«»«i 

diffeient pnrpoeee- . 

It i. necessary, ia the tirrt place, to sec what contn- 
J; wr.do7t^abytheaucient Aryaj for the m«u.ure. 
Lot and dm-ion of time. The present Iad.an system ha^ 
^ "u. described by Professor Whitney in h« notes to 

the SArya Siddhdnta (i. 13, notes) :- 

" In the ordinary reckoning of time, these elemenU are 
.. JrrousW combined. Th.onghoat Sonthern Indut (sec 
.. WaHi Kdht Snnkalita. Madras. 1825, p. 4. etc.), ho 
.. l^^^d month made use of are the solar, and the day the 
"it^irUie beginning of each month and year be.ng 
.. :: ;.l. in practice, from the snnrise n«J^ J^ « 
..moment of their actnal commencement. In all Northern 

. ..India the year is Inni-solar; the month » lunar and « 
.. Lided Jto both innar and civil days ; "^^ J-; J" 
.' nosed of a variable number of months, either twelve o. 
" SXn beginning always with the lunar month, of wh.cl 
thirteon, oegin k \ . tj^e tp„e commencement 
" the commencement next preceaes me n 
..«fth"sidcn»l year. But underneath th.» d.v«,on. lo 
.. JL^onufthoactualsidereal year into twelve solar month. 
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*' is likcwiso kept up, aud to maintain tbe concurrence of 
** tlio civil and lunar days, and tlie lunar and Holar months, 
'^ is a process of great complexityi into tbe details of whicli 
'' wo npod not enter here.*' 

But the complications here refen*ed to are evidently the 
;;rowth of later times* llie four ways of reckoning time, 
the S&vana, tbe Gh&ndr:i, tbe Naknliatra and tbe Saura, arc 
not all referred to in the early works, and even in later days 
all these measures of time do not appear to have been fully 
and systematically utilised. There is, as I have said before, 
no early work extant on Vodio calendar, except the small 
tract on Jyotinha, and our information about the oldc8t 
calendar must, therefore, bu gathered either from stray 
references in the Vedic works or from the early traditionn 
or practices recorded in tho old sacrificial literature of 
India. There are several sacrificial hymns in tl:o Rigveda, 
which show that the sacrificial ceremonies must then have 
been considerably developed ; and as no sacrificial system 
could be developed without the knowledge of months, sea- 
sons, and the year, it will not be too much to presume that 
in Vedic times there must have existed a calendar to regu- 
late the sacrifices. It is difficult to determine the exact 
nature of this calendar, but a study of the sacrificial litera- 
ture would show that the phases of the moon, the changes 
in the seasons, and the southern and northern courses of 
the sun were the principal land- marks in the measurement 
of time in those early days. What is still more interesting, 
however, is that the leading features in the early sacrifices 
are the same as those in the year. The late Dr. Hang, in 
his introduction to the Aitareya Br&hmana, has observed 
that ''the 9aira$, which lasted for one year, were nothing but 
nn imitation of the sun's yearly course. They were divided 
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into two distinct parts, each consistiDg of six mouths of UO 

days each. In the mid^t of both was tho VinhAvdnf t. r., 

the equator or the central day> cutting the whole naira into 

two halves."* This clearly shows that the ancient Ri^his 

prepared their calendar mainly for sacrificial purposes, and 

the performance of various sacrifices facilitated, in its turn, 

the keeping up of the calendar. Offerings were made every 

morning and evening, on every new and full moon, and nt 

the commencenieut of every season and ayana.f AVhon 

this courKO of sacrifices was thus completed, it was natnraUy 

found that the year also had run its course, and the sacri- 

fice and the year, therefore, seem to have early become 

synonymous terms. There are many passages in the 

Drfthmanas and SanhitAs, where Samvaisara and Yajna arc 

declared to be convertible terms,^ and no other theory has 

yet been suggested on which this may bo accounted for. I 

am therefore inclined to believe that tho Vedic Kinhis kept 

np their calendar by performing the corresponding round 

of sacrifices on tho sacred firo that constantly burnt in their 

lionses, like the firo of tho Par^i priest in modem times. 

The numerous sacrificial details^ which wo find so fully 

descrilied in the Bnlhmanas, might be later innovati<ins, 

* Ait. Br. Intr., p. 48. 

t Cf. BaudhAysiia SAtrss, ii. 4.23, which describes the continuous 
round of sscrificcs as follows : — SI<i>i||i)i|i|^^i|i)HV^ir9VrA' H^ft 

*iwi^JHl^ Sffhir ^^ ^H^nnrhr ^i ^ror?^? I Also com- 
pare MsQO iv. 2«n26, and YAjiisTslkya i. 125. 

X Sec Ait. Br. ii. 17, which says W^mK- iniTrtHi I l| l ll Hfi l 4| r: I 
Also Ait. Br. iv. 22 ; ShsUpstha Br. xi. 1.1.1; 2. 7. 1. In Taitt. 
Sao. ii. 5. 7. 3; vii. 5. 7. 4 we have irif^ ^ W^nfff'-j snd again 
in vil. 2. 10. 3 icffmTt miT^: I 
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but the main idea of the yearly sacrifice appears to bo an 
old one. The etymology of the word ritvij (ri/tt+ya;= 
season saciificer) shows that even in the oldest days there 
existed a certain correspondence between the sacrifices and 
the seasons, and what is true of the seasons is true of tho 
year which according to ouo derivation of Mamvataara {vat 
= to dwell ) is nothing but a period where seasons dwell, or 
a cycle of seasons.* The priests wore not only the sacri- 
ficers of the community, but were also its timo.keopers,t 
and these two functions they apjiear to have blended into 
one by assigning the commencement of the several sacrifices 
to the leading days of tho year, on the natural ground that if 
the sacrifices wore to be performed they must be performed 
on the principal days of tho year. J Some scholars have 
suggested that tho yeariy satroji might have been subse- 
fluently invented by ihe priests. But the hypothesis derives 
little support from tho oldest records and traditions of all 
the sections of the Aryan race. Without a yearly tatra 

♦ Cf. BhAnu DikMhitn's Com. uti Amsrs i. 4. 2a~7)r, Schradcr, 
in his rrchistoric Antiquities of the Ar}aii Peoples. Part iv.. Ch. ti. 
(p. 305), also makes a similar observation. He holds, on philologicnl 
grounds, that the conception of the year was siresdy formed in the 
primcTsl period by combining into one whole the conception of 
winter snd summer, which he liclicves to be the two primcTsl 
seasons. 

t ** In Rome the csrc of the calendar was considered a religions 
Omction, and it had from earliest times been placed in the hands 
of the pontiffs." Lewis's Historical Survey of the Astronomy of tho 
.Ancients, p. 24. 

X •* Plato states that the months and years are regulated in 
order that the sacrifices and festivals may correspond with ihe 
nntural seasons ; and Cicero remarks that the system of intercala- 
tion was introduccfl with this object." Lewis's His. Astr. Anc. p. lu. 
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regularly kept ap> a Vodic Ilinhi could hardly have been 
able to ascertain and measure the course of time in the way 
he did* When better contrivances were subsequently 
discovered the sacrifices might naturally become divested of 
their time-keeping function and the differentiation so caused 
might have ultimately led to an independent development 
of both the sacrifices and the calendar* It is to this stage 
that we must assign the introduction of tho numerous details 
of the yearly sacrifice mentioned in later works • and thus 
understood, the idea of a sacrifice extending over the whole 
year, may be safely supposed to have originated in tho oldest 
day? of the history of the Aryan race.* In fact, it may be 
regarded as coeval with, if not antecedent to, the very 
beginning of the calendar itself. 

We have now to examine the principal parts of the year, 
alian the sacrifice. The ndvana or the civil day appears to 
have been, as its etymology Hhows,t selected in such cases 
as the natural unit of time. 30 such days made a month 
and 12 such months or 860 tdvana days made a year. | 
Comparative Philology, howeverf shews that tho names 



>. 



^ Comparatire Philology also points to the same conclusion ; 
Cf. Saofkrit y<r/, Zend yoi, Greek dgot. It it well-known that the 
sacrificial ijstem obtained amongst the Greeks, the Romans and 
the Iranians. 

t S^vana is derived from in to sacrifice, and means liternlly a 

Mcrificial day. 

t Ait. Br. ii. 17; Taitt. San. ii. 5. 8. 3; Rig. i. 164. 48. Prof. 
Whitney ( Sur. Sid. i. 13,n ) observes, '*The civil (iAvana) day is 
the natural day .... A month of 30 and a year of 360 dajs are 
supposed to hare formed the basis of the earliest Ilindu Chronologv, 
an intenadary month being added once in five years," 
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for tho month and the moon coincidci with occasional small 
differences of suffix,'*' in most of the Indo-European languages, 
and we may therefore conclude that in the primitive Ar}'au 
times the month was determined by the moon. Now a 
month of thirty civil or idvana days cannot correspond 
with a lunar synodical month, and the BrahmavAdins had 
therefore to omit a day in some of the ^draiMi months to 
secure the concurrence of the civil and the lunar months.t 
The year of 360 ifdvafM dt^ys was thus practically rcducf<l 
to a lunar year of 354 civil days or 860 tUhu. But a further 
correction >vas necessary to adjust the lunar with the sohir 
reckoning of time. The zodiac was not yet divided into 
twolve equal parts, and tho solar month, as we now under- 
stand it, was unknown. The commencement of the cycle of 
seasons was, therefore, the only means to cori*ect the calendar , 
nnd tho ancient Aryas appeared to have early hit upon the 
device of the intercalary days or month for that purposi. 
There are many passages in the Taittiriya and Viljasaneyi 
yanhit&s and also one in the Rigvedaf wherein the inter- 
calary mouth is mentioned, and though opinions may differ 
as to when and how it was inserted, we may, for the purpon* 
of our present inquiry, regard it as undisputed that in the 
old Vodic days means, were devised and adopted to secure 

* See Dr, Sehrader's Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan 
Peoples, Part iv., Chap. vi. Trniislatioii by Jevons, p. 306. AIjki 
Max Midler's Biographies of Words, p. 193. 

t T^^UTi #Rgwr#rf^ 4W^ •rfWrfiPT: l Taitt. San. til. 
5. 7. 1.9 and TAndya Br. v. 10. See also KAIa-Madliava Chap, on 
Month, Cal. Ed, p. 63. 

X Taitt. San. i. 4. 14 ; Vaj. San. 7. 30 ; Uig. i. 25. 8. As regards 
the tweWe hallowed (intercalary ) nights Cf. llig. iv. 33. 7; Atha. 
Veda iv. 11. 11; Taitt. Br. i. 1. 9. 10. 
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the correspoudeuco of ike luuar with tlio solar year. The 
occarrence of tho twelve hallowed Dightn aniOHgst the 
Teatons poiuts to the same conchiBioD. They were in fact 
the snpplciueutar}' days (366-354=12) i*equired to balance 
the lonar with thosolar yeari— aperiod when tho liibhuHi or 
thfl genii of the seasonSf slackened their coarse and enjoyed 
the hospitality of ihe snn after toiling for a whole year ( Uig. 
i. -tS. 7.),'"' iiud when Prujupati, the God of sacrifices, after 
finishing the old year's sacrifice, prepared himsolf for the 
new year's work (Athanra Veda iv. 11. IK)* The sacrificial 
litenitnre of India still preserves the memory of these days 
by ordfiining that a person wishing to perform a yearly 
Micrifice shonld devote 12 days (^ dwuhMhaha ) before \t% 
ctimmeucemcnt to the pre]iaratory rites, 'i'hese facts, in 
my opinion, conclnsively establish that tho ])riinitive Aryans 
had solved the problem involved in balancing tho solar with 
the Innar year. 'Jlicre may be some donbt as to whethc*!* 
the concurrence of the two years was at first secnrcd by 
intercalating twelve days at the end of every Innar year, or 
whether the days were allowed to accumnlato nntil an 
intercalary month conld be inserted. Tho ibrnior appears U) 
have boon the older method, especially as it has boon utilised 
and retained in tho performance of yeiwly sacrifices ; but 
whichsoever mny be the older method, one thing is certain, 
iliat primitive Aryas had contrived means for adjusting the 
lunar with the solar year. Prof, Weber and Dr. Schniderf 
ap]>ear to doubt the conclusion on the sole gi*ound that we 



^ Sre Zimtiicr*s f<ife hi Ancient ImUn, p. 30G ; Kscgi'i Kigvedn 
(Imnslstiou by Amiicsniith), pp. 20, 37. 

t Sec Indischo 8tnilicii, x Hi. '^4, snd Dr. SchmderN oliscrTu- 
limifl ihcrron in his Prehistoric Antiquities of Arynn Peoples, Part 
IT., l%«p. vi«| pp. 308- 10. 
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cannot suppose the primitive Aryans to have so far advanced 
m civ.l.«ition as to correctljr comprehend .u«h problems. 
Th., means that we most refuse to dmw legitimate inferences 
from plain facts when snoh inferences conflict with oar 
preconceived notions about the primitive Aryan civiH«ition. 
I am not disposed to foUow this method, nor do I think that 
people, who knew and worked in metals, made clothinff of 
wool, constructed boats, built hooses and chariots, performed 
sacrifices, and had made some advance in agriculture,* were 
mcapable of ascertaining the sohir and the lunar year 
They could not have determined it correct to a fraction of a 
second as modem astronomers have done; but a rough 
practical estimate was, certainly, not beyond their powers 
of comprehension. Dr. Schrader has himself observoil that 
the conception of the year in the primeval period was 
formed by combining the oonoeptions of tho 8easou8.f If 
80, It would not be difficult, even for these primitive Aryans 
to perceive that the period of twelve full moons fell short 
of their seasonal year by twelve days. Dr. Schrader amin 
forgets the fact that it is more convenient, and hence easier 
and moro natural, to make the year begin with a particular 
season or o fixed position of the snn in the heavens, than 
to have an ever-varying measure of timo like tho lunar year 
Lewis, in his Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the 
Ancients, quotes Oeminns to show that " the system 
pursued by the ancient Greeks was to determine their 
months by the moon and their years by the sun," t and 

* f»' » '''ort 8umm«ry of tho primiUve Aiyan eivilixntion. we 
Pcilc . Primer of Philology, pp. 66; 67; tlM Ksfgi'. nigTeds, 
translated by Arrowsinith. pp. 11-20. • a » 

t See Preh. Ant. Ary. People, tranihted by Jevou, p. 306 
: Lewis, Hist. Surr. Astron. Ano., p. 18. 
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Uiis anpoars to me to Iwve beea the system in force m the 
Indo-Germanio, or at any rate in the primitive Vedic period. 
There is no other condusion that we can fairiy draw from 
the facts and passages noted above. 

There is, however, a further question, as to whether the 
solar year, with reference to which these corrections wore 
made, was tropical or sidereal. It is true that the great 
object of the calendar was to ascertain the proper time of 
the seasons. Bat the change in the seasons consequent 
apon the precession of the equinoxes is so excoodmgly 
minuto as to booomo appreciable only after hundreds of 
years, and it is more probable than not that it must have 
escaped the notice of the early observers of tbe heavens, 
whoae only method of determining the position of the 
sun in the ecliptic was to observe every morning the fixed 
•tars nearest that luminary.* Under such a system the 
jear would natarally be said to be compete when tho sun 
returned to the same fixed star. Prof. Whitney has pointed 
out that the same syptem is followed in tbe Sfiryu 8iddh4nta, 
though the motion H the equinoxes was then discovered.t 
It is, therefore, natural to presume that the early Vedio 
mesto wore ignorant of the motion of the equinoxes. No 
flwly work makes any mention of or refers to it either 
expressly or otherwise ; and the sokr y ear mentioned m 

• Tsitt. Dr. i. 8. 2. 1 j HW^ •!«* ilU<tVf'Hl MMi«»^ • IV 

HlVf^fir V«I« WT«ir^T»JH*» ThU is sUn reated St 
the PayyAha-vicbaas ceremony. 

t 8«r. Sid. i. 18. a. " It is, howrrer, not the tropical solar year 
whidi we employ, but the sidereal, no secoaat being msde of tiie 
piioiion of the eqnoexcs." 
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tlie Vodio works mosti tliereforei be oonsiderod as sidoreal 
and not tropioale This would neoossitate a ohongo iu tho 
begioDing of the yeari every two thousaod years or so, 
to make it correspond with the cycle of natural seasonsi 
and tho fact that such ohanges were introduced twice or 
thrico is a further proof of the old year being a sidereal 
onc^ The difference between the sidereal and the tropical 
year is 20*4 minutes, which causes the seasons to Ml back 
nearly one lunar month in about every two thousand years^ 
if the sidereal sohiryear be taken as the standard of measure* 
mente When these ohanges and corrections camo to be 
noticed for the first time, tiiey must have created a great 
surprisOi and it was not till after one or two adjustments 
on this aocount were made that their true reasoui the motion 
of the equinoxes, could have been discovered. Garga tells 
ns that if the sun were to turn to the north without reaching 
Dhani(hth&, f it foretold great cabmity, and I am disposed 
to put a simikur interpretation npon the story of Firaj&pati 
alias Yajna aliai the year, who, contrary to all expectations, 
moved backwards to his daughter Rohii^t % But as I wish 
to examine the tradition more fully hereafter, it is not neces- 
sary to dilate on the point here. My object at present 
is to show that the Vedio solar year was sidereal and 
not tropical, and what has been said above is, I believe. 



• The Krittikli ones headed the list of tbe Nakihstrai, which 
now begins with ilshfint. Other ohanges are diicaased in tbe 
following chapten of thii work, 

t Gaiga quoted by Bhs^totpaU on Brihtt, San. iii. 1 :— 

X Ait. Br. iii. 83. The pauage is ditcoited in this light farther 
on in Chapter VIII. See also Sbat. Bre i. 7. 4. 1. 
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fenfficicnt to jastif/ snob a prosamption, at least Tor the 
present^ though it may afberwarda be oitber retained or 
discarded, acoording as it tallies or jars with other fiicts« 

Opinions diCfer as to whether the lunar month began with 
the fnll or the new moon,* and whether the original number 
of Nakshatras was 27 or 28. t But I pass o?cr these and 
similar other points as not very relevant to my purpose, 
and iako up next the question of the commencement of 
the year. I have already stated that the sacri6ce and 
tho yenr were treated as synonymous in old dnys, and we 
may, thcreforOi naturally expect to find that the beginning 
cf tho one was also the beginning of the other. The VedAnga 
, Jyotieha makes the year commence with the winter solstacoi 
and there are passages, in the Shrauta Sfitras which lay 
down that tho annual sacrifices like yavA^n^ayana^ should 
be begun at the same time4 A tradition has also been 
recorded by Jaimini and others that all Deoa ceremonies 
ahonld be per{ormed| only during the Uttarftyana ; and the 
Uttar&yana, according to the severalJyotislia works, || is the 
period. of the year from the winter to the summer solstice, 

• See KAls Msdhars, Cbspter on Month, Csl. Ed., p. 63; <lKlT^- 

«f% ^s ^k^pit ^SF^ ' ^® ^° ^"' eiplsin why the fM mown 
night of s month was described at the/rf/ night of the year. See infra. 

t Pref. to Rig., Vol. IV^ and Whitnty'i Eaiay on the Hindu 
and Chineie Asterisms. 

X See Ved. Jy. 5 ; AthvaUyana Bhr. 8a. i. 2. 14. 1 ; ii. 2. 14, 
8 and 22 ; ILkU Shr. So. v. 1. 1. 

% litmiDBl Danhana, vt. 8. 5. AshvaUyana, Gr. So. i. 4. 1, 
8haUpathat Dr. xi?. 9.3.1. The last is quoted in KAla Mildhava, 
Chapter on Ayana^ CaL Ed., p. 57, bat from the KA^ra reeensioa 
thastlfiRI^ MI^HIimiW J»^ tllVlf j^MVUfO ^pfT I 

I Bar. 6id.aiT«10|Ved. Jy.5. 
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that is, from the time when the sun turns towards the north 
till it returns towards the south. This loads one to suppose 
that tho winter solstice was the beginning of the year and 
also of the UttarAya^ia at the time when theannnal sacrifices 
were established, and therefore in the old Vedio days. 
But a closer consideration of the ceremonies performed in 
the yearly $airM will show that tho winter solstice oould 
not have been the original beginning of these natroi. The 
middle day of the anuuol oaira is called the VishftvAu day, 
and it is expressly stated that this central day divides 
the $atm into two equal halves, in the same way as the 
Vinhfivftn or the equinoctial day divides the year.* The 
su^ftt was thus tho imitation of the year in every respect, 
and originally it must have corresponded exactly with the 
course of the yenr. Now, as Vi^hivan literally means the 
time when day and night are of equal length, if we supposo 
the year to have at the time commonoed with the winter 
solstice, the VishflvAn or the equinoctial day oould never 
have been its central day^ and tho middle day of tho Oidra 
would correspond, not with the equinoctial, as it should, 
but with the summer solstice. It might be urged that 
Vi^hivdn as referring to the oaira should be supposed to be 
uaed in a secondary sense. But this does not solve the 
difficulty. It presupposes that Vi^huvdn must have been 
used at one time in the primary sense (t. «., denoting tho 
time when day and night are equal), and if in its primary 
aenso it was not used with reference to the safm, it must 
have been so used at least with reference to the year. But 
if Vi^Hvan was thus the central day of the year, the year 
must have once commenced with the equinoxes. ITie word 
yiiardyana is again susceptible of two interpretations. It 

♦ Ait. Br. ir. 22 | Taitt. Br. i. 2. 8. 1 ; T»w. Br. ir. 7. 1. 
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nwy mean ''tnrnmgtowardB the north from the BoathernmoBt 
point/' or it may indicate " the passage of the san into 
the northern hemisphere, i. 6., to the north of the equator/* 
If we adopt the first meaning, the UttariLja^a and the year 
must be held to commence from the winter solstice, while 
if the second interpretation be correct, the UttarAyana and 
the year most haye once commenced with the vernal equinox. 
The facts that the central day of the annual $aira was called 
Vi^h{ivan, that Vasanta or spring was considered to be 
the fir$i of the seasons/ and that the agrayane^hfu or the 
half-yearly sacrifices were required to be performed every 
Vasanta (spring) and Sharad (autumn) f clearly shew 
that the second of the two interpretations given above is 
mora likely to be the older one. Let ns, however, examine 
the point more fully. 

The only passages where uttardyana is mentioned in the 
Vedio works are those wherein the white and the black paths 
for the souls of the deceased, the Devay&na and the Pitriy&na, 
are described. The words devaydna and pUfiydna occur 
several times in the Rigveda. Agni is said to know both 
these;! while in the Y&jasaneyi Sanhitfi 19. 47, these are 
aaad to be the two paths open to mortals. In the Rigveda 
X. 18, 1, the path of the god of Death is said to be the 
reverse of (Zevay^iia, and in the Rigveda x. 08. 11, Agoi is 
laid to know d$vayana by seasons.§ There is, however , 

♦Taitt.Br.i. 1. 2. 6. y» ff WTgft ^I^' » Pp<;» ^^^ ^^^ 
anther of Ella Midhtf a observes ^<|HlOmkHM^ ^^qH him*^ 
_| Oil. Ed«,p. 59. 

t AihviUyana 8hr. 8iit. i. 2. 9. 8-4 

t See Big. !• 72. 7. and x. 2. 7. 

f I^IPW «3pft ^lUFmi I Siys^a, however, Ukes 1C!I«: with 
die verb )tf^. But query! 
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no passage in the Rigveda where devaydna js fully defined 
and we have consequently to refer to the passages in the 
Brihadiranyaka and the Chh&ndogya Upanishad^ for 
a fuller explanation of these terms. Before the idea was 
recorded in these works it must undoubtedly have received 
considerable additions, but nevertheless the original sense 
cannot be supposed to have been completely lost in these 
later additions. It is therefore extremely important to see 
how these two paths are described in the Br&hmaQas and 
Upaninhads. Brih. vi., 2, 15 and Chh. iv. 16. 6 state that 
" flame, day, the increasing moon, the six months when the 
sun is towards the north, the devaloka (Chh. devapatha) or 
the abode (Chh. paiha) of gods, &o., '' f « the way never 
to return ; while " smoke, night, the decreasing moon, and the 
six months when the sun is towards the south, the pUrUoha 
or the abode of Pitris '' is the reverse. In the Bha^vad 
GItA viii. 24, 25 we find the same sentiments in modem 
phraseology, and the question is, what is meant by the 
phrase •'the six months when the sun is towards the north" 
or, as Y4ska and the Git4 have it, " the six months^ of the 
Uttar&yopa." Almost all the commentators have interpreted 
the expression to mean the six months from the winter to 




• Sec tlso Taslcas Nirukia 14.9 ; MthAnliniya^opsniiihsd 25. 
\i o^ ShanktrfchArya's BhA^hya oo Brahma Sfltru iv. 2. 
18-21, where all such passages are oollected and discussed. 

Dr»b*dnr. ri. 2, 16. Instead of •• aiz months when the sun goes 
north and south/' YAska and MshAnA. use the words ^f ir^ and 
iRPTwr while in Clih. wo have ^^qif instead of |fi^ in Brihad. 
In Kaus. i. 8, it is called f^r^. 

X iiNi^ffil^i Qwi VHm rRvnnni i QUA viu. 24. 
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the .nmmer «,l.ace.* Bat »ok''i«^^t»«^7^. ^''^ ^«^ 
«tt.oiitT it wiU be found tWt their interpretation, though 
in conwnance with the hiter astronomi,»l TiewB, "djrcctty 
oDPO«»d to the passages in the Ved.o works. In the 
Srfja Sanhitk Ti. 5^8. we are told "the sun. therefore 
^ by the south for «x month, and six by the north." But 
ST die. not help u. in ascertaining the eor««t meamng 
of the phn« " by the north." As it stands it may m«tn 

«ther L soUtitial or the «q««-«*l t^ '^nd fn ^ho 
therefore look for another pa«»ge, and this we 6nd m the 
fihaupath. B,4bma;« (ii. 1. 8 1^). where »nde^b.ng 
the two aforesaid paths it lay. down m ^-^mct terms th. 
.V««.ta. Grlshma «.d Var?h4 are the seasons of the Devas , 
.8hI^Hem«.to and Shishira tho.e of the Pitns , the m- 
;S fortnight is of the Devas ; the ^----'J °«p«/;^.! 
Pitris: the day i. of the Devas; the n.ghtof the Pitns. 
Sat *e fiist'part of the day is of the Devas; the latter o 

Spitri. When he (the sun) turns to the north be « 

Longst the Deva. and protect, them; -\» ^»^« '»™».!; 
^e south he is amongst the Pitris and protecte them, t 
Siis remove, all donbte as to wh.t we are to understand by 
i^JL, devapatha. or devahka and iUtardyana a. «>n. 
t^^thit. ITieBrihadiranyaka Upani?had » a part of 

P„»bi<»p.«»««* '• »• -ry '*"^'?^T^1 in full - 
t A. the p.mge U imporUnt Ipve ,t h«ri'"i\^ _ __^. 
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in tho light of a similnr passaj^o in tho other. Now if Va« 
saiita (spriiig)f GrtHhma (sumtnor) and Varnhd (rains) wcro 
tho seasons oC tho Devas and the sun moved amongst tho 
Devas when he turned to the north, it is impossible to main- 
tain that the Dovay&na or tho Uttar&yana ever commenced 
with the winter soUticOf for in neither hemisphere the winter 
solstice marks tho beginning of spring, the first of tho 
Deva seasons^ Tho seasons in Central Asia and India differ. 
Thus the rains in India commence about or after ilto 
summer solsticCf while in the plains of Asia the season 
occurs about tho autumnal equinox. But in neither caso 
Vasanta (spring) commences wiik the winter solstice or 
Varnhtl (rains) ends at the summer solstice. We must 
therefoi*c hold that Dccaydna in those days was understood 
to extend over the six months of the year, which comprised 
tiio three seasons of spring, summ?r| and rains, i. e., from 
tlie vernal to the autumnal equinox, when the sun was in 
the northern hemisphere or to the north of the equator. 
This shows further that the oldest order of seasons did not 
placo Varffhfl (rains) at tho summer solstice, when the chief 
Indian monsoon commences; but at tho autumnal equinox. 
The winter solstice, according to this order, falls in the 
middle of Uemanta. In the modern astronomical works, 
the winter solstice is, however, placed nt the end and not in tho 
ntidtlle of Uomanta, while the vernal equinox is said to fall 
in tho middle of Vasanta. When the Vodtc Aryas became 
settled in India, such a change in the old order of seasons 
was noccHSiry to make them correspond with the roal 
uspect of nature. But it is difficult to determine exactly 
when this change was niade.'^ The old order of seasons 

* Sec Zimincr*8 Life in Ancient ludin, p. 371. lCArgi*s RigTeda, 

p. IIG, lK>t€(>8. 
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'ipven in tlie passage above quoted, however, clearly states 
that Vasanta in old days commenced with the vernal 
eqniDox. We can now understand why Vasanta has been 
spoken of as the first season and why the Nakshatras have 
been divided into two groups •called the Deva Nakshati-as 
and the Tama Nakshatras.* I am aware of the theory 
which attempts to explain away the passages above cited 
a» metaphorical to avoid the appearance of superstition.f 
Bnt 'the method is neither sound nor necessary. The path 
of the Dovas and the path of the Pitfis are several times 
referred to in the Rigveda, and though we might appose the 
Brahmav&dins to have developed the two ideas to their ut« 
most extent, it cannot be denied (hat the original idea is 
an old one, suggested by the passage of the sun in tho 
northern and southern hemispheres. 

In the absence of anything to the contrary we might 
therefore take it as established that in the early Vedic days 
the year began when the sun was in the vernal equinox ; 
and as the sun then passed from the south to the north oi 
tho equator it was also the commencement of his northern 
passage. In other words, the Uttardyapa (if such a word 
was then used), Vasanta, the year and the SSntras all com- 
menced together at the vernal equinox. The autumnal 
equinox which came after the rains was the central day of 
the year { and the latter half of the year was named the Pitri* 
yina or what we would now call the Dakshinftyana. It iS 
difficalt to definitely ascertain the* time when the commence* 
ment of the year was changed from the vernal equinox to 
the winter solstice. But the change must have been in* 
trodnced long before the vernal equinox was in the KnV 

* TaKt. Br. i. 1. 2. 6 and i. 5. 2. 6. 
t See Thornton's Bbagaf ad GttA, p. 60. 
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«tood in the eense of - ta^^lr T^^^ °^ ^'^S < 
-outhemmost point, " T 2 7"^' '^' °^'*'' ^o 

fcrcnce from the fact that ihl J* ' " " '"»*"™« 
doe, not occur in tho nil ""rt T'^""^''' « •« 
WW the central da, of the^Ial 5* ^T^' ""»' ^•?''<»' 

ye«r into the paths of Devaa Llll "'""* *' ' 

Penod tho beginning of tho'^r"^^:^'- ^^'''^'^^ 
««lst.ce. and it was som,i^r^J^ f^^'^f ^ *''« »""« 
tW the words «««rdZ«^L ^.^''" /''''°ff« ^« • 
"«ed to denote the ,2L, 1 ^''"''^^"'^ «""»• I 
^-,.«« a„,,,^. .J^^^^^^^^^^ «,e ,ear. : 

•deas whick had already hJ! ^ *'"'®'*«^ °f "' 

•".«• while new foas^td ^cWfi "'"''"'^'^ ^''"^ "-" 

•ccording to Wtordya«a ^nd^A^ r™' **''*« "'ff"'"*^^ 

ritriudna with all fhe a,lwt« ^""\*-!''^- an, 

^y the side of the new .vste^ '^?.? ?"'"'"*^d to exis, 

ffraduall, assimilated wUhThe ' " '"''^ ''^"^ "'^he. 

reconciled the new and he old ZJ'T " ''^ ^^^^ 

to inAViduala to follow thict^rttr.^ ''"""'"^ «P"' 

•noet therefore take irr^t ^!! ^^ ^^""^^ ^esi. Wo 

-t^ya,u.. as w. aowCderrndT !" u ''" '''' ^^ -^ 
in interpreting the Jw^^^V\^ ''^'^''^ our vision 

-uch care caa^e/er^et J^l" If f"' -'^ '>»' *- 
-eu «> acute au .strontmer T^^lllV'^ ''"' *'"'* 
^o- to correct., unde..nd^re Tj^'^r.--: 
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sAcmncs .«•• tue nj*. 



,1,0 .«.. (■!""« »" " „ „„A ,1,™. 
,„,.rt..." '"""»l''"'7;l lUJlWr .toy-* 

4cUr)-» "" "„„L»i»'» »"""'' 
, Mtrouwowl S'"" , ,„„ni 

Mice, i» l'"™'',™^nai»*"l»«'S"' 

ll|u1.Urtel»M», «"' t tl.o "«»»» 

fc S»WUV-*" '''°,2«r. „„tovoo.I 

,Ulo.»»<'K o« "■° '"J i . ,jiji„l Mln-logy 



-— -^ '• i.\ lUt "At Mcro 

,-. 8*W. * "U » •« ^,„ .,„ „,. ,,.„., 
.u.,.tl..Wt. »*•"»■,„ »i,.0, tl,cll.- 
,j„,„m8 "'>■*""' "7. ..«•»"■»'• '^r'^ 



nnil tho rrnitB it roroUills/ * Ilnil niiAiknrfloti&ryft ImiroTcr 
known that tho word «/f(inlyaM« was Bomstimos nwd for 
rlcia^lfMt to doiioto tho piiBsoj^u of tho nun from tha Tcrotil - 
to tUo aiitnmiinl oquinox, I nm euro, ho woliIiI uot b«vn 
nskctl tiB to bo sntUfietl with iho hiiiio oxpliinntioii that tho 
(loctriiio ofthe Sniihitil-writc'n ncotl not bo mntUomnticnlly 
corroct ns it rcfors DxcliiBirclj' to jiidicini nittrolog]r. It is 
iliRiuiilt to any whcthor tho ntioient Aryiu over lirot) Bo 
noav tho nortli polo nt to bo awnre of tho vxistOBce of » Any 
oxtendhig ovor at loiwt tiro or thrco if not six noiitbg of tho 
Ycur. Ihit tho idoa that tho ihiy of tho Dovu cnmnicnova 
whoii thu Biiii ])as!te8 to tUo iiorih of tho c<]iiittor, appears to 
lio nil old ouu> lu thti Taittirtya Ilr&hiimi,tat iii. 0. 22.1. 
vro nro toM tliat tho year is but a day of tlio IX'Tus and 

* The origina) \nm nro b> follnnra t— 

ftsftw^ii f^swT ((wpt Ptw iTur www#rewre witi 

^^ Iff! nui* B liw^ ftM t Mtwit fe^ II 
Oolitdlmiyn vii. IMt!, lUimilcvnslnistri'i Ed. {ip 304, 5, 

t T* ^ TTnTTPW^i I V^mtil It IB howcTcr exircnwiy 
hnuriloui to We Niiy theory upon (lii*. Tni<)iiioui lilcf tlirtc hare 
b»ti ciicd ni iuHicntiiig (lie fnet ihnt (lie North I'olo wm iiihaliitcd 
ill old dnyil Similnr oihcr trnditioni nro siiiil to imlicatc (he 
oxi^tencc of n prc-^UciBl |icriod. It it not wore pmUnLlr lo 
Biip|ioie that wlicii tiltarit^iiifii and ilitkf/iiifH'yaita came (o be Ant 
dii(iiigimhcd, tlic.v were rci(>cciivi;ly naincd 'day' and 'niglit* 
witli a qimlifyinft word to mark their •)H<cial kiattire ? Tlic hiMury 
of langungoi ihrwi tiiat when [woplc come acrou new ideaa 
thpy try to name litem m old word*. The UltfintTa^a and tlie 
DakHhii.)>tyana may haTO been thui coiierired u Cioda' day and 
night. See it/ni. Cliap. V. 
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even ITeroilntnH (400 n, c.) montiona n \vo\th wlio KU>op 
(luring Iho six moatlia ot tlio ycitr.* irUio Imflition iti, 
thcn-rore, on old nn it is rcprrsciitod to bo, it is im))n8niblo 
to rcconcilo it nitli tho Intur tiioaniiig of nllnrdijana ns 
cominoauing TruTn the wintor aolatico nnd this would tlicn 
fiirntfih nil ndilitioiinl grouud to hold tlint in cnrly timi'S 
tlio Uttorij-nRti l)ognn with the mmnl ct^uinox as atoloil iu 
Uio Slutnpntlia Urillinini^ii. 

J hnvo Btntcd abovo thnt'nhon tho coinmoiicouicnt of the 
ynir WAS altered from Uio vornnl cquiuox to iho winter 
tolKtierf iitlitrtii/atfii either toat its older incnuing ur wiis 
mllier uacd to dunoto tbo solstitinl diviuon oftho y^nr. 
Hut thia fa not tho only conscqiionco of ttuit chniige. tVitli 
tlw ycnr tlic beginning of tho aiinnnl iiatrns was also 
gradunlly trnnafori-ed to the winter aoltitico itud (ho clinugo 
wu coini>U-tc wKcu tho Tiiittlrlya StiiihitA wna compiled, 
Tn fiict hnd it not bcon fur tlio pMango in tho Sbiibtpiithn 
Biithinnijin it wonld huvo hcou imposHiblo to produuu nny 
direct cvidonco of tUo older praetico. When the beginning 
of the mitra wns thus chnuged, the VifhfivAn dny must hnvo 
grwlually left its primary nieniiing and ceine to donotu 
simply tho central day of the yearly natra, 

Tlio old practice was Dot liowovor eoinplotely forgotten 
•nd for the purpose of the Kalcshatra-snonfices tho vernal 
fjniaoi was still taken •» the starting point. Thus it is tlint 
Gorga tells as that "of oil tho Nakshotras tho Krittikiks 
•re said ' tu bo the Rrat for aoorifioial purposes and Slirn- 
Ti^hthk for (oiril) cuumcratiou."t But ovou this distino- 

* Quoted in Narricn'i Origin and IVogrcti of Astronomy, p. SI 
t Qnotwl by SomAkits on Ved, Jy. ». ^^ (|5H mfPTTtt 
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CIIAPTBR III. 

Tits KlilTTlKAS, 

work. -In Vo«l^'K* Jy"*''"^-'-* ' "g'^,', L „,„, Urfllm..mnn--Tl.o 
real woftnliiK-*»«wii|ft »»"" ^ _,_n..„«i,,.;oiii iloilnoiblo Uiort). 

W. HAV. -ccn tbat tlio anciont Aryas or.ff.nnlly com- 
menccd tUoir vcnr, wl.ich was luni-solnr aud 8.dc«« , wuh 

I the winter .ol-tica b.th tbo reckonings were kept up, 
tL one for sacrificiul and the other for civ.l purposes. U't 
'^rlxannueifthereis any -Hable evidenee u. -W 
Zi the Vodie priests mado any eorrecfons u. »'• «^1«°J "^ 
Iheu by the preeession of the equinoxes the eycle of se.«ons 
;^" X feU baek. All our present euleudars are prepaid 
STthe .Opposition that the vernal equ.nox 'tm eo.ne jk 
•ith the end o£ llevatl and our onuuicnitiou of iho Nuksha 
::l'ty;« with Ashvin., though the equinox In« now 
re^ about IS* from Revatl. It has been si.own by Prof. 
?Sy (S Jrya Siddh(lnta. viii..U note. p. 211 ) 'J*';*''-;^- 
Lition of the vernal equinox may be assumed o be trno 
r.bo«t490 A.D. Taking this a. the P-^'^WoJ'^,;^ 
the introduction of the present system, wo have uow to seo 
TJcZ trace baek the position of the vernal cqumox 
i::;rtl^eTxod circle of star.. The question, «, tar as 



.V 



ono kntocedent stoge is concornedt lias boen ilioroughly 
ciisouBsod by Golobrookci Uontloy, Max Mi^lleri Wobor, 
Whitueyi Biot, and other scholars • aud I shall therefore only 
siiinmariso what they hare said, noting iho points whore I 
diflfer from them. I do not propose to eutor into any 
detailed matheinatioal ealoulations at this stage of the 
inquiryi for I am of opinion that until we hove thoroughly 
examined and disoussed all the passagos in the Vedio works 
bearing on this qncstion> and settled and arranged our factSi 
it is usolo.ss to go into minute numerical ealoulations. The 
Vedio obsorvntimis eould not again bo sueU as need 
any minute or detailed arithmotical operations. I shall 
therefore adopt for the present the siuiplest |K)ssibIo method 
of calculation,— a mochod which may be easily understood 
and followed by any onoi who can watch and observe the 
stars after the manner of the anciont priests* We shall 
assume that the aodiao was divided into 27 parts,not by 
compass but^ by moans of the leading starSf which Prof. 
Max Muller rightly calls the milestones of the heavens. 
The Vedio priest, who ascertained the motion of the sun 
by observing with his unaided eye the nearest visible star,^ 
cannot be supposed to have followed a different method in 
making other celestial observations ; and, if sOf we cannot 
assume that he was capable of recognizing and using for 
the purposes of observation any artificial divisions of the 
ecliptic on a mathemat.ical pituciple^ such as those which 
would result from the division of i>60* of the sodiac into 27 
equal parts, each part thus extending over 13° 2(K of the 
. ecliptic. OfcoursOf such su artificial method might bo oasily 

"k ' ' 

* Tsitt. Br. i. 5. 2. 1, previously quoted. The passage i« vtry 

important ss it describes the method of niakin;; celestial ubser* 

Tatiotis in old times. 
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foUowed in later days, when the means of observation 
increaaod and the science of arithmetic was developed. 
Bnt in tho earliest days of civilisation, it is more natural to 
suppose that the motions of the sun and the moon were deter- 
mined by observing which of the known fixed stars was 
nearest to them. When we, thereforo, find it stated in tho 
Vodic works that the sun was in the KpittikAs, it is more 
probable that the fixed asterisra, and not the beginning of 
the artificial portion of the sodiac, was intended. I admit 
that the accuracy of such observations cannot bo relied 
upon within two or three degrees^ if not moro. But we 
must take the facts as they are, especially when it is impos* 
siblo to get anything more accurate from tho anoiont obsor* 
Tcrs of tho heavens. ''^ It willf I trust, howovert bo found 
that this inevitable want of accuracy in the old observations 
does not aiTect our conclusions to such an extent as to make 
them practicaDy useless for chronological purposes. For 
instanoo, suppose that there is a mistake of 5^ in observing 
the position of the sun with reference to a fixed star when 
the day and the night are of equal length. This would 
cause an error of not moro than 6x72=s360 years in our 
calculations ; and in tho absence of hotter means there is no 
reason to be dissatisfied even with such a' result, especially 
when we are dealing wiUi the remotest periods of antiquity. 
I shalU therefore, assume that rofereuces to tho Nakshatras 
in the old Vedic works, especially in cases where the mo- 
tions of other bodies are referred to them, are to the fixed 

* SimiUr obserrstions hsro been recorded by Greek poots« 
Homer mentions ' the turns of the sun/ and Ilesiod ' the rising and 
the setting of the Pie tsdes st the beginnings of dsy and night.* 
The obKrvstions in tho Ycdic works may be supposed to ha? e been 
■ladc in a simiUr wsy. 
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Mtensma and not to tho .odiaoal portion.. I may ol-o 
.tato here that .. a change in the poaition of the rertj 
eqmnor nece^^Wly cause, a .imilar change in tho p<^S 
of the winter .oUtice. both the beginning. otiCT^r 

altered. WJienerer, therefore, we find a chani« in tho 
po«t.on of the remal oqninox ^corded in the 3 wort 
we mu3t look for the endonce of a corresponding SteZta 
m the position of tho winter «,Istice, and tlie corrob^^S^ 
evidence »o supplied will natumlly add to the s^nJTl!^ 
onr conclusion.. ITii, .i„, j Uo^, ^^^^^^^^ ^-f of 

procedure I moan to follow in tho iuvostigition of the 
problem before us. I shall now proceed to examine the 
pa«ago. which place the vernal equinox in tho Krittiki 
beginning with the lateat writer ou tho .ubject. ' 

thl\lT r"-'^°«'"! *'•»* Varihamihira, in who* time 
the vernal equinox coincided with the end of RevatI and 
the .ummer solstice wa. in Punarvasfl, distinctly refer, in 
two pUce. to the older pcition of tho .olstices riordod bv 
writer, who preceded him. " When the return of tho .un 
took phice from tho middle of AshloshA, " say. ho in h^^ 
Pancha SiddhantikA, " tho tropic was tlin ri/ht. I not 

Sth K '"" * V ,^' ^" """"°" '^^ «•■"« °'<^«' position of 
both the solstit«iI point, aad appeal, to hi, reader, to a., 
wrtam for themselve. by actual obwrvation which of the 
twopo.,tion.oftho«,l.tice.i . the cornet ono, whether tho 

1- f ^.i^'n'^i*'' ^'"^•' Vol. II., p. 387. The rcr«. m«y npw 
be found .n Dr. Thabauf. edition of the work. It is «, follows "- 
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older position of tlie solstices or tbat given by tlie writer.^ 
It is clear, tbereforo, that in the days of Varilmmihira, tbere 
existed works which placed the winter solstice in the begin- 
ning of (divisional) Dhani^hthil and the summer solstice in 
the middle of Ashleshft. This statement of Vanlhamihira 

is fuUj corroborated by quotations from Garga t and Par&« 
ahara which we meet with in the works of the later com- 
mentators; and it appears that the system of commencing 
the year with the month of Mftghat which corresponds with 
the above position of the solstices, was once actually in 
Togue. Amarasinha states that the seasons comprise two 
months each, beginning with M&ghai and three such seasons 
make an ayana.X ^^he same arrangement of seasons is also 
mentioned in the medical works of Phushruta mid Y&g* 
bhafa.§ The account of the death of UhtHhma, rchited in 
the Mah&bhiirata AnushAshana-parvA 1G7| further shows 
that the old warrior, who possessed the supcrlinmAn power 
of choosing his time of death, was waiting ou bis death«bed 
for the return of the sun towards the north from the winter 



• Thus :— 

t Gargag quoted by SomAkara on Ved. Jy. 5, lays:— 

BhsHotpak on Brihat. San. iii. 1, quotes Garga as follows : — 

} Amara i. 4. 13 f^ f^ ilfqr^^ tRFUpwnrt W»^s I 
S See ShothruU i. 6, and VAgbbata's AfhlAngabfidaya SAira* 
iii. 2 ; both of which are i|ttoted further on iu Chap. IV. 
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bai % fnrthor nimly of tho work has shown that ihonj^b the 
word RAihi occurs iti some of its versesi it is thoro used in 
m totallj different sense. This work g^ves the following 
positions of the solstices and the equinoxes:—* 

1. The winter solstice in the beginning of ShraviMhthi, 

(divisional) ; 

2. The vernal equinox in 10^ of Bharanl; 

S, The summer solstice in tho middle of Ashlc^Ii&y 
and — 

4. Tho autumnal equinox in 3^ 20' of Visliftkhli. 

Tho first year of the cycle commenced with the wiuter 
solstice^ when the sun and the moon were together at the 
beginning of Dhanish^ha and the Uttarftyaiia also began at 
the same time. There is very little else in the VedAnga 
Jyot4sha that may help us in our present inquiry exoopt the 
lisct that the enumeration of the deities presiding over the 
▼arions Nakshatras begins with Agni, the presiding deity 
of the Erittik&st« From these data astronomers have cal* 
Golated that the solstitial colure occupied the position above 
mentioned between 1269 P. C. to 1181 B. 0., according as 
we take the mean rate of the precession of the equinoxes 
fiO* or 48''6 a year4 

Some scholarsi however, have boldly raised the qnestion, 
what authority is there to hold that the position of tho 
colure was recorded in the Ved&nga Jyotisha from 



• See Ved. Jy. Verse 5.— 

t CL Ved. Jy. Verse 25. ««ftt inrnft> mMt Ao., 
t See the kte Kri^hTsshiUtri Oo4}bole's Essay oo the Antiqnity 
sf the Vcdas.^ p. 18 ; also Pref. to Rig., Vol. IV., p. xxviii. 
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ckimodforro work oir ! ^°''^.'' '*'""' '^' ""^^ty 

-y- Prof. MaxSr 'r; ^''' ^"""^ "^ '^-'^k'" 
evidence that the V^To .. "°''" *''*" "'^ '"te™*! 

of if veraea fro 2 !L f f'' *''?*'""'' •»'«> ^^"<>^ -omo 
meet the J<^7o^Jl^ ^^^ •T''''' '' '*"'" <>•««»'* to 

;ioa oe L Lure L^hf .'^ ^000 rrSe^t 1" "^X 
from real traditions current in tho time ^f ^ ! Iv *°? 
»«, however, needier to answer thllh * • ^*'' ^* 
there is ample oonfirm«!° i ol'jection, m.«n,nch as 

themscive. w^h ro;::^^::!^,^^ " '"" '''''' ^^^'^ 

V^od&n^a Jyoti^ha/but tkt TbJ^nt^^^^^ ''' 
antiquity. **** mto still remoter 



i. S. I. 2. ■ • '•"^»"- "•.<• 10. T»ll»r.iii. 1. 1. 6.id 
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"one shoold consecrate tfae ( aocred ) fire in ihe Krittikis ; 

tbo Kpttik&s are the moufcb of (he Nakshntru."* 

This shows that the first place given to the Krittikas in tlie 
list of the Nokshatraa is not accidental and that we must nt 
lei«tsDppoBO tliat the Kritlik&s wore the *' mouth of the 
Nakshetras," in (he same way as Vasaiita or spring was the 
"mouth of the seasonB"t or the I'h&lgunt full moon the 
** month or the year."f The phmso is the rame in uU places 
kod onturally enough it munt besimilnrly iutorpretcd. But 
iprauting that the KpittiktU wore the mouth of the Midcsho- 
tnw in the sense that their list always commenced with them, 
it may be uskod whnt position wo ara to ossign to the 
KritiiUU in (he course of the year. There were, as I have 
prerionsly shown, (wo beginnings of tho year, the wiutur 
Mistico and (ho rernnl equinox; whioh of (hose (wo oor- 
responded wi(h the Krittik&s ? Or, are they to be supposed 
to have ooinctdod with a point altogether different from 
these (woT A little consideration will show that it is not 
diffiduU to answer those qiiostions satisfactorily. Tlie 
present distnnce between the Krittikfta and tho summer 
solstice is more then 30°, and if they over coincided with 
the summer solstice il must liave boon long ago in (ho pre- 
wm( oycio of tho procoastoa of tho equinoxes. Wo cannot 
therefore interpret the nboTO possago so na to place the 
sammcr solstice in the Kfittikils, unless wo are prepared to 
toko back tho composition of tho Taittirlya Sanhita to about 
22,000 B. C.t and further supposo that all evidence of (he 
intermediate as(ronomiohl obsorrations is entirely lost, and 
the some thing may be said against placing tfae Krittik&s 



t Taitt. Br,i. 1. S. 6 ^ ff ^If^ HfWT- 1 
f Taitt, San. vii. 4. S qaotcd w^/hi. 



in tbo antumnal equinox.' Both the soggostiona in 
jnK.n ore too extravagant to doscr.-o ..ft^lZ 
Korean wo aesign tho beginning of tin. ifiZZ^^ 
mudom pomt m tho eoliptio. There thus ZoTo („o , 
«blo explanations: «=.. tl„t (he Kri(tik.l. coindd^c 
with tho wmtor solstice, or with the vernal ooui 

|K».t.o„,rth„Kri.t,li.i„u,„.od.^. ' ^ " 

In tho Tmtlirlyu Br41mn|,« (i. 5, 2 71 j. j, .... „ 
of .ho D=™ b,6i. ,iU. .1,0 Krit:Lt»iV„i^UlfvS; 
»"d oad wth tho Ap..Bhar.i,Vt Prof. M.x C 
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fore, disposed to think that the principle of division in this 
xase is the same as that followed in tho ease of the Devay&ua 
and the PitriyAna discussed before. We have the express 
authority of the Shatapatba Br&hraana stating that the sun 
•was to be considered as moving amongst and protecting the 
Devas, when he turned to the north, in the three seasons of 
spring, summer and rains. In other words the hemisphere 
to the north of the equator was supposed to be consecrated 
to the Devas and the southern one to the Pitris. Now, the 
8un moved amongst the Devas when he was in the northern 
hemisphere. Tlie Devivs, therefore, must have their abode 
in that hemisphere, and as the Nakshatnis are said to be 
the houses of the Devas, all the Nakshatras in the northern 
hemisphere, from tho vernal to tho autumnal equinox, would 
naturally be called tho Nakshatras of tho Devas. Now tho 
southern hemisphere was assigned to the Pitris ; but I have 
already quoted a passage from the Uigveda which states 
'that it was the path of the god of death. In Rig. x. 14, I, 
Yama is spoken of as tho king of Pitfis, and in verse 7 of 
the same hymn the deceased is told to go to the j^iirl^hka^ 
where he would meet the god Yama. In the Y&jasaneyi 
Sanhit& 10, 45, salutation is made tu the world of Pitris in 
the kingdom of Yama. There are many other passages of 
■imikr import in tho Sanhit^,"^ and from all these it would 
bo quite clear that the Pitriyana or Pitfi-loka was abo called 
the kingdom of Yoma. The Nakshatras in the southom 
hemisphere, therefore, came to be designated as the Nak- 
shatras of Yama in opposition to the Nakshatras of the 
Devas, thus dividing the whole circle of stars in two equal 
groups. This also explains why Yama is made to preside 



• Cf.Taitt. San. vii. 8, 14. ""n^n f^ CRir H^ 
Ifffilfil I Also sec AUiar. Vcd. iviii, 4. 
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over the Apa*Bliarants, It was at the Apa-niiarants that 
the zodiao was divided, the Krittikus going over into the 
Devas* and the Apa-Bbarants turning down into the Yama's* 
portion of the celestial hemisphere.'^ The Taittirtya Br&Ii* 
mana further states that the Nakshatras of the Devas move 
towards the south while the Nakshatras of Yama move 
towards the north. Tho words daknhina (simth) and %Utara 
(north) are in the instrumental case, aud doubts have been 
entertained as to their exact meaning. But if we accept 
the statement in the Shatapatba Br&hmai^a about the abode of 
the Dovas, no other meaning is possible except tlmt tho 
Nakshatras of tho IX^vos were counted from tho vernal to 
the autumnal equinox, tliat is, to the point where the south 
(southern hemisphere) begins, and conversely in the case of 
the Nakshatras of Yaum. I may hero mention that the 
movements of both the groups are described in the Br&hmana 
in the present tense {Tpari'-yaiUi), and that we may, therefore, 
suppose them to be recorded from actual observation. If 
this explanation of the division of the Nakshatras into the 
Nukshati^as of gods and those of Yama is correct— and I 
think it is— it at once fixes the position of the Krittikfis at 
the beginning of the Devay&na or the vernal equinox at tlie 
time when these Vedio works were compiled. 

There is another and still more important passage in the 
Taittirtya SanhitA which supplies further confirmatory evi* 
donee on the same point. In the Taittirtya SanhitA vii« 4, 8, 

* May not Apa-Bharsi^s have been to named from this ctrcum* 
stance f Bhnrsnt wppcars to be iin older name, changed afterwards 
into Apn-Bhara^l^ in the same manner* MAU into Miila-barhaDti and 
JyrshIhA into Jye^htlinghnt. Perhaps the detcription of Apa- 
Bhan%iit in Taitt, Br. i. 5, 1, may be so nnderttood. It says :— 
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wo have a discnssion as to tho timo boat soitod for 'the com-' 
mencement of tbo Satra$ like tho gavam-ayana which htst for 
ono whole year and as tho passage is important in varioos 
ways I shall give it here in tho original:— 

<i<i^>i^*i<ii ^t^iniRr^ Hiffrwhrf «jrisr 'l^* 

^ f5rir >W^ ^15^ ^r^EJcMtw^ ^&rs%^l^^- 
mp:^ Apr: ihwrW Ir^ Wi^f t ?^z^§<% Wf 15^^ 

Id the T&i^dya Brdhmaqia (v. 0) we have the same pas- 
■ago witl) a few additions and alterations, and as this has 
been quoted by the commentators I shall give it here for 
oomparison:— • 

TO^^JPlt ^t%T^ II X II 

wflir wctI^ T«/«i«iKiiK*«r ^^ II ^ II 




i 



*rniHr^»wir: il v || 
^ II <^ II 

i1Mfl<<hl(>«|«Tf T ^^^ II ^ II 
•ITFIJ^ ^f%^ II VS II 

'irr«r ^N% II ^ i) 

ft< ii l"tHi% ;ft%?sc^llX^II 

«r^ ?ni;^^wnrR«r f^^l5HRir ;r N5R5T il^^ll 

^in^ii 

M ^19% ^m ifiRi^ T^^iirar: «f^^9<rRr iftir 
"tf^ II X^ II 

The third tiUra in tho above gives an additional reason 
for rejecting tho Elc/UhtakA ; while in tho fourth wtra vieh. 
htnnam is substituted for m/<utam of the Taittiriya Sanhitfi. 
Another important change is, that the word rhaigmt.p6ma. 
«M»M is paraphrased by rhOlgmt in the 8th t^lra, thus 
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clearly showing that the former was tben understood to 
mean the f ull«mooQ night. Both the passages are similar 
to other respeots. 

Fortunatelj for ns S&jan&oh&rya is not our only guide 
in the interpretation of these important passages. It is 
probably the only passage (the two passages being similar 
I treat them as one) in the Yedas where the commencement 
of the annual tatra it given and from the ritualistic point 
of riew it has formed the subject of a learned discussion 
Amongst the MtmAnsakas. Jaimini in his MtmUnsik-darshana 
Chap. Ti. Sect. 6 has devoted an Adhikarana (10th) to the 
interpretation of this passage, and the subject has been 
thoroughly discussed by Sbabara, KumAriUi P&rthas&rathi, 
Khandadeva and other writers on Mtm&nsA. Wo have thus 
m oontinuous tradition about the meaning of this passage 
Gorrent amongst the Indian divines — a tradition based not 
npon mere aathority« but on the logically solid rules of 
exegetics propounded in the work of Jaimini. I shall first 
give a literal translation of the passage from the Taittirtya- 
SanhitA and then discuss its interpretation as bearing on the 
present question. 

'' Those who are about to consecrate themselves for the 
year (sacrifice) should do so on the Ekft^h^kft (day). The 
Ekifhtaki is the wife of the year ; and he [L $., the year] 
lives in her [i. e., the Ek&shtaVA] for that night. (Therefore 
they) practically sacrifice (by) beginning the year.* Those 

* The Ti^jn BrAhmapa, (SAiru 8 in the above paasage ) adds 
m third reason thus: -"They go to apmhhriiha [i^ the final bath] 
not delightfd with water/' Shabara and other commentators on 
Jaimini have noticed this additional ground for rejecting the 
Sklfbtakl 
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that sacrifice on the Ek&^htfl 
( period ) of the year. It is 
comes last. Those, that saci 
to the reversed* ( period ) c 
(dual) whose name comes . 
themselves for the sacrifice 
The Phalguut full-moon is t 
sacrifice (by) beginning the j 
has only one fault, vu.^ that i 
or the central day] falls in 
cmte themselves for the sacri 
TheChitrd full-moon is th 
sacrifice (by) beginning the j 
has no fault whatsoever. ^ 
selves for the sacrifice fou 
Their jbTrtfya [f. a., the purchf 
(ak&. Thereby they do not 
[i.tf., of no consequence] . T 
oF soma juice] falls in the fii 
month). Their months [U., 
the first half. They rise [U 
first half. On their rising. 
After them rises the good fai 
prospered. Thereon all ] 

Here in the beginning we 
the day to commence the SaU 
the word Ekdnhtakd is used t 
latter (dark) half of the four i 
8oasons,t and sometimes it 

• According to the TArjifJyt B 
t Cf. A8hv« Gri. SAtra ii. f 
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^ H^r of o»h oi ibo '-»"« -t ;L'Vh^u 

„Uble.<.tl,..bi«U.« ccc-™^ -^, ^, j,y „f 
„. ««n a.e., ''7«7- ',,n„r. mmtadth.ttl.0 
SktohUti, ben. .pobm »'. » ™ 7^°;,^ Ml-moon.; »bilo 

'^'''°°'°t'tbl^Tr'°Ul.iC.t M^b.. AJ. 

it to mean tb. 8th «•? °' " jy, Bkil.bt.Vl W ■»»» 

begirnhg of tb. yer, '»f^ '5"%„t t,,; p««g. now 
™., bo '»«""?°r*°".irobicotioo. to tbo commoadog 



, ■CCUIUIU5 — — - — 



o.™*- ■-" V . ™o„dary sense i»nd 'V^^'*'^^-, i,JarA 

Tb.b„.. a.in,i.> .i. *:^|;,'Srrs7^*'i'?i7 

^ 8i>av> io bi. Co.™. «i f"''-."^"!- 5. Bo, ,ho>e l.«U»»ply 
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whon poopio MFC distressed by oold.* The word in tbe text is 
drla which litonlly means 'distressed,' bat 8iyBi}» takes it to 
denote the end or destruction of tbe year, implying thereby 
that tbe old year is then brought to aa end Mid that tbe 
cousecratioD for the yearly aatra, which moat be made before 
the beginning of the new year, or, io other wurds, not after 
the previous year is eoded or destroyed, cannot be made at 
this time. 1'hough Shabara and Siyana thus giro difTereot 
interpretations of drta, practically both agree in holding 
that in those days the old year ended before the eighth 
day of the dark half of Utgbft ; for SUabora distinctly states 
that the word " reversed " used further on means " reversed 
on account of the change of ayaffa."t Sacrificing during 
the distressed period cf the year ia thus the first objection 
to commencing the tatra on the Elcilfhtaltil day. The 
second objection is that it is the last season, that ia, though 
yon may be said to lacriSce to the constructive btj'nming 
of the year, yet as far as the seasons are concerned yon 
sacrifice in the IomI of them. The word for season, ritu, hue 
been nsed in the text in tbe dual number and it might be 
nrged that it denotes two seasons. A reference to the 
Tnittirtya Sanhtta iv. 4-11, 1. will, however, show that the 
word ritu is there used in dual, probably because each 
season comprised two months, J just as 



• MniT flIVc»*rA >rtf?r wwirfi wwr , ^itit ^ %tpiJ >rtfiti 

Shabtra on Jsim. vi. 5. 37. SAjrina wt^PlN^raTpmW "Wt t 

t •n^TT^fftn'i^mr^'fNVTt I ShabNni oil Jaimini *i. 6. 37. Siyana 

in hii comm. on ThiK. San. mji l*ft[(ri>}ft*ni?fnTf^H^ ^« I 

•nrf ft Hm w^«^ i w^ tfiwrwiti: mwi i 

X TJWTWV fToftrarrJl I Cpon thii pssMge tht author of 
KiU-MUbsTk uboerve* f^^H % f^ ^ ^W ^ B l t ^^Vn^. I Cal. Kd., p. 
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aaed in plural in Bnglisb. A similar passftge also occars 
in the Vijasaneyi Sanhiti (18-26) and Mahidhara wbilo 
commenting on it expressly states that the dual there has the 
meaning of the singular number/ The '• last named seasons 
(duaiy therefore simply means *' the kst season/' It must 
be here mentioned that according to the passage in the 
Tandya Br&hmai^a, which Shabara appears to quote, the 
first objection is thus stated :—" not delighted with water 
they go to avabhrilha [i. «., the final bath] ." This is but an 
amplification of the objection on the ground of the "last 
season " and Khaijdadeva expressly says that water is then 
nndelightful "on account of cold." The Tandya Brfthmana 
does not omit the objection of the *' last season ;*' but 
■imply expands and illustrates the same by referring to the 
natural dislike for a cold bath in that season. IfVe may, there- 
fore, regard this objection more as explaining the first than 
ms an additional one. We now come to the third objection, 
riz., those that commence the sacrifice on the BkSLshtaW day 
sacrifice to the reversed period of the year. 'Reversed,' 
Vffosta in the original, is said by Shabara to indicate the change 
of ay ana caused by the^ turning away of the sun from the 
winter solstice,t and SAya^a seems to understand it in the 
same way. Thus although those that commence the intra 
on the 8th day of the dark half of M»gha may be sup- 
posed to do so practically at the beginning of the year, the 
husband of the Eki^h^kA, yet the procedure is triply objco- 
tionable, inasmuch as they sacrifice in the cold season, in 
the last of seasons (when water is nndelightful) and when 
the year is reversed or uped by the turning away of the sun 
from the winter solstice. 



t See Shateia quoted in the second note on the last page. 
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To get over this threefold objection an alternative is 
next proposed. The Phalgunt fnll-moon day was known 
to be the first day of the year. If you commence your 
sacrifice on that day, you avoid the three objections pre- 
viously noted and still secure your object of sacrificing at 
the beginning or the month of the year. But even this 
course is not faultless, because if you commence on the 
Phalgunl full-moon the middle or the central day of the saira 
falls in the rainy season, which again is not a desirable time. 
ITie first twelve days of a #a6-a are taken up in the cobsc- 
cration and twelve more in upasade after which the regular 
eatra sacrifices commence. So the middle day of the eatra 
falls after six months and twenty-four days from the Phal- 
gunl fuU-moon, that is, on the ninth of the bright half of 
the month of Ashvina.* Now if we suppose the winter 
solstice or the beginning of the cold season to fall on the 
MJgha full-moon, the summer solstice, or the end of the 
summer and the beginning of the rainy season, would fall 
a little after the full-moon in Shrdvana. The months of Bha. 
drapada and Ashvina therefore represented the rainy season 
in those days, and the occurrence of the Vinhuvftu in Ashvina 
or the rainy season was not believed to be auspicious. As 
the next alternative it is, therefore, suggested that the 
consecration should toko place on the Chitrii full-moon, and 
this course is said to be open to no objection whatsoever. 
But even this is given up for a still better time, ond it is 
finally stated that persons desirous of consecrating them- 
selves for the eatra should do so ''four days be/ore ilte full 
moon.*' The full-moon here mentioned is not, however, 
specifically defined, and consequently it forms the subject 

* This, in substance, is Slyai^a's eiplsnation iu bis commentary 
on this passage. 
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of one of the Jaifnini's Adiiikaranas.* As no apecifio full- 
moon is mentioned it may mean either any fulUmoon-day, 
or the Chitril full-moon which i* mentioned next before in 
the same passagOi or it may refer to tlio Mfighil full-moon 
as the £k&shtak& is mentioned immediately afterwards in 
oonnoction with it. Jaimini decides that it is the full-moon 
in the month of Mftgha, for it is stated immediately after 
that those who commence the sacriBceon this full-moon will 
purchase their Soma on the EkAsh^kA. This Ek&sbtak& can 
evidently be no other than the one mentioned in the begin- 
ning of the passage, and the object of the arrangement last 
sogfestcd is to utilise somehow or otlier the important day 
of the Ek&sh^k&y which was at first recommended for the 
commencement of the sacrifice itself, but which had to be 
given up on account of the three-fold objection stated above. 
The full-moon must, therefore, be the one next preceding this 
EkiUhtakiU Again the full-moon day is said to be such that 
when the sacrifice is finished the herbs and the plants spring 
np, which, as remarked by Shabara, can happen only iu the 
Vasanta season. 

To snm np ; the last mentioned full-moon, though not 
•pecifically defined, must bo prior to thu Vasanta season 

• Jaimini vi. 5, 30-37. Jaimini's Siktran which I haTe horo tried 
to translate and cxplsin are u follows :— 1, ^•flWRpt^'SPl^f^^ 

5; 2. Hrtwift^ ^4t wr^; 3. ifrift ^4irTCTir!j%: ; 4. iTg^6 #% % - 
%\ 5. n >f ft f> < ^Vsrr ft wNi; 6. frtrrro^ ^rs^nmri ?. ^mn^^njpr- 

\xm\ 8. WHt ^ mifkm^. SAjAijiii in his Jsimini-nyAya-iiiAIA 
vbUra and in hiv eomm. on the TaiU. San. fully sdopU this view. 
But in his eomm. on the TAn^ya DrAhmana, ▼• 9. 12 (Ctl. Ed.) he 
is repreiented as saying that the fall-moon kst mentioned refers to 
the Cbaitrt I Some one, either the scribe, the pruiter, or the 
r, hu here obviously committed an error* 
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Olid also the next prcviona to the KkA«litakA. winch m tliP 
wife of the year and which fulls iu the cold season, in the 
l»*t season, i. e., Shishira [or when water is not doJightfiil] 
and after the sun has pasted through the winter solstice. 
It must also be remembered that the PhalgunJ and the 
Chitril full-moon aro to bo excluded. Jaiuiini, therefore, 
concludes that this full-moon cannot be any other than the 
one falling iu the month of Mfighft, and his conclusion has 
been adopted by all tl>e Mtmdnrakas. We can now under- 
stand why Laug&kfUi, quoted by Somiikara, status that 
" they sacriSoe to the year four days before the fuU-moou 
in Aligha. "* « 

If Jaimini's interpretation of this passage is correct, wo 
may, so far as our present inquiry is concerned, deduce 
the following conclusions from it :— { I ) That in the days of 
the Taittirlya 8aubit& the winter solstice occurred before 
the eighth day of the dark half of Maghu, which again won 
» month of the cold season. Whether the solstitial day fell 
on the Mftghtt full-moon is not so certain, though it may be 
taken as fairly implied. For the EkOHhtakA was abandonetl 
because it occurred in the "reversed " period of the year, 
and it is quite natural to suppose that the priests in 
choosing a second day would try to remove as many of 
the objections to the Ek&Mhtakd as they could. In other 
words, they would not select a day in the " reversed " period 
of the year, nor one in the last season. The fact that a day 
before the fuU-moon in Mfigha was selected is, therefore, a 
clear indication of the solstice occurring on that day, while 
their anxiety to utilise the Ekd^htakft fully accounts for the 
selection of the fourth in preference to any other day before 
the fulUmoon. I may also remark that throughout the 
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whole passage tbe intention of sacrificing at the beginning 
(real, constructivCi or traditional) of the year is quite clear. 
The fall-moon in Magha musti therefore, have been one of 
such beginnings. (2) That the year then com menccd with 
the winter solstice. (3) That as there cannot be three real 
beginnings of the year at an interval of one mouth eaclii the 
passage must be understood as recording a tradition about 
the Chitr& full-moon and the l^halgunt full-moon being once 
considered as tbe first days of the year. (4) That Vishuvdn 
had lost its primary meaning and that it fell in tho rainy 
season if the sacrifice was commenced on the Pbalgunt 
full-moon, ' 

The passage thns supplies not only confirmatory, but 
direct evidence of the coincidence of the Krittikfts with tlie 
vernal equinox i4) the days of the Taittirtya SanhitA. For, 
if the wiuter solstice fell on tho fulUmocn day in Magliu, 
then tho summer solstice, where the moon must then bo, 
must coincide with the astorism of Maghfl^ and counting 
seven Nakshatras backwards we get the vernal equinox in 
the Krittik&s. Independently of the Ved&nga Jyotinha we 
thus have four different statements in the Taittirtya SanhitA 
and Br&hmani clearly showing that the vernal equinox was 
then in the Krittik^ : fintly, the lists of the Nakshatras 
and their presiding deitieSi given in the Taittirtya Sanhit& 
and BrAhmana, ail beginning with tho KrittikAs ; tecotidly, 
an express statement in the Taittirtya BrAhma^a that the 
KrittikAs are the mouth of the Nakshatras ; thirdlif^ a 
statement that the KrittikAs are the first of the Deva Nak- 
shatras, that is, as I have shown before, the Nakshatras in 
the northern hemisphere above the vernal equinox ; and 
fwHhljft the passage in the Taittirtya SanhitA above dis- 
cussed, which expressly states that the winter solstice fell 
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in tho month of Magha. The vernal cqoinor i. referred to 
the Kr'"'k4« du-ectly or indirectly in all these p««.ge, 

J^n, tl r^ "^ *••"* ""^ '"'^'^ confirmatory eVidJco 
from the Vedio works is required to establish the proposition 
that the Krittikfts coincided with the vernal equino,rwC 
the Ta,ti.rtya SanhitA was compiled. As an additional 
proof I may, however, mention tho fact, that Pitris 

r^*"".'^ o ^ .*'''* presiding deities of MSgha in the 
r«.tt.riya Sanh.tA iv 4. 10. 1. With the Kj-ittikiU in tho 
vernal equinox Magh« is at the summer solstice and as 
t .0 DukHhinftyana or the ayana of the Pitris commenced 
nt this pomt, tho nsterism which happened to be there at 
that time was naturally assigned to the Pitris. The position 
of all the other cardinal points of the ecliptic can bo thus 
shown to bo consistent with the position of tbe vernal 
equinox in tho KrittikAs. 

Supposing tho KrittikAs to donoto the nsterism of that 
name this gives as, according to Prof. Whitney's* oalcula- 

rT/^5?";^-r '•'^P'''^"'''* '••"« f°^ "-^^ compilation 
of the laittirlya SanhitA. Some schoUrs unwilling to carry 

tlie antiquity of the work to such a wmote period, have 

urged, without assigning any special reason, that by Krlt- 

tikfe wo must here understand the beginning of the wdiacal 

KrV v! i' °''"'- ^r " *•'" P*'"'*'''" ^f 'he Mterism 
ortheKnttikAs in Its zodiacal portion is \<f W from the 
l«g.nn,ng,t these scholars would place the vernal equinox 
about 11 behind the asterism of the KrittikAs and thus 
reduce the antiquity of the S anhitA nearly by II X 72=792 

* See SArya SiddbAnU Add. notes, p. 328. 

t This is the poiition giren in the SflryaSiddhAnu viii. 2-9 
8« the ubie iirepared by Prof. Whitney in hu notes to this 
pasMge. 
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years or to abont 1426 B. C.''^ I have briefly stated before 
my reasons for discarding this supposition and holding that 
the names of the Nakshatras in the early Vcdio days most 
be taken to denote the nsterisms known by such names. If 
Indian priests are to be supposed incapable of making any 
accurate observations of solstitial pointa in 1200 B. G.^t it 
is to my mind utterly inconsistent and illogical to hold that 
the forefathers of these priests/ when they assigned the 
Temal equinox to the Krittikfis, understood the word to 
mean not the asterism but the imaginary beginning of the 
lodiacal portion of that name. I cannot also understand 
why scholars should hesitate to assign the Vedic works to 
the same period of antiquity which they allow to the Chinese 
and the Egyptians.^ But it is needless here to enter into 
this controversy. For if I once succeed in showingi as I 
hope to do, that there is sufficient internal evidence in the 
Vedic literature itself of a still remoter antiquity, all theories, 
conjectures, and guesses, which have the effect of unduly 
reducing the antiquity of the Vedic works and also of 
throwing discredit upon the claims of the Indians to the 
origin of the Nakshatra system, will require no refutation. 

Bentley, however, takes his stand on a different ground* 

* This is Bentlev't date about which see infra. 

t Sm Prel. to Rig., toI IV., p. ssix. 

X lit. Biot allow* it in the cue of the Chineae and conudera 
thftt the Hindu borroired the Nalcshntrm •jitem from them. 
AlbtrAnt in hi. chronoiof jr of ancient nations, itc, obierres that 
ether nation, begin their aaierism. with the Pleiade.. He further 
itates that he has found in some books of Ilermcs that the vemiil 
c«|ninos coinridea with the rising of the Pleiades, but, M^t he, "Ood 
knows best what they intend I " 
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Ho aaggests that tho word VuhdkU, Uko Vulala* uiav 
moan "possessed of two branches/' and that theU two 
bmnchee majr have been caueed by the equinoctial coIu« 
bisecting the wdiacal portion of the ViahukhA,. Now th" 
equ,noct,«JeoI«.^ passing through the beginning of the 
d.v.«.ouaI Knttiko. naturally bisects the zodiacal portion Tf 
V.shakhu. Bentley. therefore, concludes, without anyTo^ 
proof than thu etymological conjecture, that this wm the 
po8.t.on ofthe colure »vhen VishAkhA received iU name 
11ns ,8 no doubt an ingenious hypothesis. But then, is 
uot only no evidence in the Vedic works to support 7„ch 
etymological speculation, but it may be easily .l.Vwn to be 
.nco„8.8tent w.th the position ofthe winter «,lstice .^ 
the days of the TuittirJya Sanhitii. 

t.ny» Isanhita just quoted we may fairly infer that tho 
winter soUtice occurred in those day. on the full moon in 
Jttgha. According to the VedAnga Jyotisha it fell a fort- 
.. ght carher that is on the first day of the bright half of 
Wugha. It „ roughly estimated that the equinox mus 
recede about two divisional Nakshatn«. i.e, 2C« V to make 
he scaaou, fall back oy one month. Bet^veen the times of 

Z • J"^!"^ ^ '^'"^" ^^^ 2^ "" "^^'-'J^ '*•• Nol the 
pos,t.on of the equ.uox as given in the VedAnga Jyoti«ha is 

10 of BharaMt. Prom this to the beginning of the rfm- 

.«W Kr.tt.kA,. the distance in only 3? 20'. while if we mea- 

iM.ro itfrom the a*fcr«mof KriUikA it is 3« 20'+10« SiVrrU' 

IV, Iherofore during the period that lapsed betw een tho 

*„ n^'" v"."'.T,'" '"• '^ •'•"''^ ''•* '•"»'"• *'•« *'•"'>'". 8« I'rcl- 
UiS;- aII^^^^^^ ^ ••" ^-^^y- "--. view oi 
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TmittiriTa SanhitA and the Ved&Dga JyotiVlia the eqninoXi 

according to Bentley, receded only 3^ 20- ; while if we 

understand the Krittikis • to denote the astorism of that 

tiame|it gives us a precession of 14^ ]0^ Now as tho winter 

solstice fell a fortnight later in the days of the Sanhit& we 

must accept the latter precession of 14^, which alone 

corresponds with that interval of time (u o. a fortnight) and 

assame that the vernal equinox then coincided with the 

asterism of KrittikAi a conclusion the probability of which 

has already been established on other gronuds. Bentley's 

speculation must, therefore, be rejected> unless we are 

prepared to allow his guess about the primary meaning of 

Tisbakht to prevail against reasonable conclusion:) based 

upon a passage from the Taittirlya SanhitA. 

But even admitting Bentley's speculation about tho 
meaning of Vishftkha, we may fairly question the soundness 
efthe conclusion drawn therefrom. For what grouud 
is there for holding that the two divisions of VishilkliA must 
be mathematically cjnal in every respect? The word data 
in tidala may be so understood ; but dala and nlidklid are 
not similar in this respect. Bentley^s error^ therefore, con* 
sists not in supposing that the oolure may have cut tho 
divisional Yish&kh&s, but in inferring therefrom that it 
must have bisected it. The whole ecliptic was divided 
into 27 Nakshatrasi and 18^ could only be comprised in 
each hemisphere. Yish&kh&i the 14tb Nakshatii* from 
the Krittik&Sy may have been thus considered, by simply 
counting the number of the Nakshutras, as lying partly 
in the region of the Devas and partly in that of the Pitris.'^ 
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* This if cnoQgh to mtiify a merely etyinologicsl tpecalatinn 
aosupporlcd by any other evidence whatsoever. S|Kfakiug mure 
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For though wo might hold that the Vedio obaerrers »««. 
not provdod >vith uioao. to fix imaginary Sin Z 
Wcnsund^to. refer to those poi„t»%he »ot'o„. ot to 
l.c«T.„ly bodies aa astronoo^ers do at present, yet it d 
"Ot nnply that ti^y wore unawa.^ of L approril^ d 
t«»ce. between the variou. .«.teri,.n. selected by Zm 

Jcnow... the distance, between the stars, though for obviouJ 
reasons they could not but refer the motions !{ Zr7.e2 
bod.c. only to tho fixed stars. Thus understood. bZwI 

«ot ..eoossanly imply that tbc equinoctial colu,^ biwcbS 
tl» d.v,s.oual Vish.\khas in those days; and ^ luTtt! 
conjecture itself does not thus suppor^t ius tbJrt^bl 
the po,.t.on of the coluro. I do not think we .hairS iostf 
Sed ,u accepting it. especiiUly when it is show„ thlt i^ 
also objeccionable on olher trronnA, T .1 T ^ 

y « , out u IS noarly C' behind the stteriim o« AnOriidhA nr t\ 
«wo utfrisnu ViahAkliA would Hi»«.f«« 1^ Anftrodha. Of thew 
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So far, wo hnro boon going ovor U.o gronnd moro or I«w 
tm»e«od beforo by Boverol scholars. But ,t may bo askoJ 
7we W boro i^aohod the VUUna ThuU of tho Vod.o 
antiqaity. Docs the oldest hymn, ^^e Srst «ttemnco of ih^^ 
Arvana mind, reach back thus far and no further ? Was ,t 
iSa hymn that the Brahma-Tftdins of old and Wmn. several 
centorii before Christ bdieved and doc ared a. • seen J 
In what follows, I propose to bring together such OT.denco 
from the Vedic works as would enable us to dea^ with these 
qucstioos. I have already drawn attention to tho f«>t that 
ie Chit.4 and the Phalgon! full-moon are mentioned as the 
mouths or tho beginning, of tho year in the V-^^^S^J'T 
the Taittiriya BanhitA bst quoted and discussed. In the 
»ext chapter I shall endeavour to show how tho.o state. 
„euto are to be interpreted, how far they are corroborated 
by other OTidenoe and what conclusions we may deduce 
therefrom* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AORAIlArANA. 

riiAlgiint fnlUnioon, tho now /cur*!! nip^ht— SA/nnn't oxplanAtion nnmlit* 
fnctory— 'PliAIgilna oonld not lio n ViiHinta moiiih — Two^fuM rlmrActor 
of tho BoiiMHiM, Immr niid Rolar, ■u|H)r(liiotti— DiNCiitnioii of a iMUfMi^ 
in SliiiflhrutA— Dh/t^kara Rlin^ta** explanation— Winter •olntice on tlio 
fnll-miion in PliAlgana — The ponition of other cardinal pohite- Venial 
equinox in Mrigashirai^^^raMyo^C— Kative Lexioogrnphert' explana* 
lion of tlio word — Oramniatically objectionable — Ita real meaning 
nrcordingtoPinini— Krroneoni rank of UArgnahfrfha amongtt montlia 
iMH*onting to tho niingnvnd QttA and Amnra— AlAi-gaiihfrrhaconld not 
have boon tho flrat month of the nolittitial or the eqninootial year- 
It leads to the llbration of the cqiiinoxet— Potiible reason of tho 
librntian tbcorj — Mi'iga9hiraivi4(^/K(2/ana or tho first Nakthatra in 
tho joar — MAla, its primary meaning— Evidence of the snmmer 
aolvtice occuring in Bh/idrapada — Origin of the nnnnal feasts to tho 
niunca amongst Hindas and Parsis — Comparisofi of the primitive 
Hindu and Parsi calendar— Summary of results. 

TitR passago from tlio Taittirlj^a SanhiUl qaotcd in tlie last 
cliaptor 8tatos that tlio Chitnlaiid Plmlguu! fuU-moous wcro 
till) boginningH of tho year, which then commenced with 
tho iviiitor nolstico in tho month of Milgha. The words tiHcd 
in the original arc ChilrA-'punia'^ndsa and Phalguni'pirna 
^mdsa and these must be anderstood to denote, not tho 
Chaitra and the Phtllguna months, whether sidereal and 
synodicai, as Prof. Wobcr scorns to have« in one case, sup- 
posed^ but tho full-moon days in each of theso months* 
This is evidont from the fact that theso have been recom- 
mended as alternative times for the commencement of tho 
natra in opposition to tho EkuHhtAksl day. In the case of 
the rhnlgHni'pHrna^m'.Ua wo are further told that Vi^hfivun 
counted from that time falls during tho rainy season, and it 
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i» impo!>^.sibIo to suppose tliat ViKliOv&n can bo counted from 
a month. 'Jlic whole contexti thercforOi sbows that it is a 
discussion as to the particular day best suited to commence 
the yearly sacrifice, and that Chiird''purtia''m(Ua and T/ia/- 
gwil^purna'^.ndsa roust mean the days when the moon is full 
near the asterisms of ChitrA and Fhalgunt. In the TAnclj'a 
Br&hmana'^ Phalguni'pArna'tndsa is rendered by Phdlguni 
and Jaimini has paraphrased ChitrA'pitrna'mdsa by Cftaitri 
and Phalffuni and Chaitri, according to Pilnini (iv. 2. (5), are 
the names of days. These interprotiitions have been accept* 
ed by all the Mtm&ii^akas including SAyaim, and wo may 
do the same especially as there are several piissnges in 
the Taittirlya Sanhit& where pnrna'mdna is used in a simihir 
8ense«t 

But why should the Chitr& and the Phalgnnt full-moon 
be called tlie beginnings of the year f S&ynna thinks that 
they were so described because they occurred during 
Vasanta or tho first of the sonsons.$ But the explanation 
does not appeor satisfactory. I have previously shown that 
according to all astronomical works Shishira commenced 
with the winter solstice, and that the throe senstmsof Shi- 
aliira, Vasanta and Grlnhma were comprised in the Uttuiikyaiia 
as it was then understood. Mow in tho days of the Tnitti- 

* See the passAgos quoted in the last chapter. 

t In Tsitt. Ssn. II. 2. 10. 1. we fimi fJr m>l"IHW ilmllsrly used. 
In i. 5. 10. 3. f^^irr^r Arc mentioned together | while in ii. ft. 4. 
1. ^^ftfra and irirr^^ are contrnsted. 

J In hii commenUry on Tsitt, Ssn. vii. 4. 8. spciiking of qrwj- 
Jft^^inar 8Ay s^a observes ITW ^ HrPr#f W^T'HF'rff'P^ni I 'P^^Wrf^- 

^yift SirwpflfJr 1 1 while of P^ nr ' ll^HW 1^^ sayit-^if^ f^- 
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riya PanhitA the winter eoUtice, as sliown in the last 
chapter, fell in the month of Mftgha ; and Migha and 
Fhalgana were therefore comprised in Shishira, and Chai- 
tra and Vaishfikha in Vasanta. But in onlcr that Sftyana's 
explanation might be correct Phdiguna must fall in 'the 
Vasanta season which, as a matt«r of fact, it did not. In his 
commentary on the BaudhAyana Suftw* and also in tho 
KuUmndhttvut Saynna tries to get over this difficulty by 
proposmg a double Vasnnta-lunar and solar, tho lunar to 
include the months of Phfllguna and Chaitra. and the solar 
those of Chaitra and VaishAkha, quoting amongst othon,, 
iHg. X., f 5, 18, as an authority to show that tho seasons 
were rogulatod by tho moon. The authorities, however, are 
not explicit and therefore sufficient to mainfaiin thotwo-fold 
character of the seasons; nor do I see the necessity of tho 
two-fold character, h is tnio that tho months in tho 
calendar wem «l| lunar, but the concurrence of the luuar 
and tho solar year was ahvays secured by inserting an inter- 
cilary ,n„„tl, whonover necessary. Under such a system 
unnr seasons can have no permanent place. Now and thoa 
lunar months ceased, as they now do, U> correspond with the 
«o«8ona they roprosentod. but this was at once sot aright by 
the .n.roduotion of an intorcalary m onth. If we, theroforo, 

* The passage i. q„„ted iu Indi..- what it can teach ». P p. 3S3 

tt^^nn^ ?•""?•.'''"'■"• ®""-^"' *• «•• •"♦> "'^" '«>t«ci..K 
that the ClmrA and ihc Flmlg.n.t full-moou „rc both Mid to !«.«;» 

m *nm\ Ihe theory of the i wo- fold bcsmiis thus a|i|>eart to have 

.",!,. •imply to reconcile the twosUtcnieutsabouttli«ChitrA 
And rimlguiit full-mooiu. 

t Sec Cal. Ed., pp. tiO, CI. 
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cxcluilo the correction duo to tlio procession of tlio 0(|iii* 
iioxc8» which WHS too minute to lio noticed till iiftor luindredtt 
of years, there wns thus no reason why the hninr soiihoiis 
should come to he regarded as a pernmnent institution. Rut 
€ven accepting SAyona^s two-fuld olianictcr of the sonKouH, 
it can be easily sbewu that it does not support his couclu- 
«ions. A lunar year is sliortcr tlian a solar your by 1 1 
days. If the solar Vasaut^if therefore, coninienccs on the 
Ist day of the lunar Ghaitra mouth this year, it will cMini- 
mence on the 12th day of Chaitra (lunar) next year ami 11 
days later still in the third year when by the intrnductiuu 
of an intercalary month the commencemout of ViiKaitta will 
bo again brought hack to the Ist dny of Chaitra. The twti- 
fold character of the seasons may thus delay the bogiuuing 
of Vasanta to VaishAkha (lunar), but the season cannot bo 
acoelemted nud brought back to PhAlguna, It is true tlmt 
in tlie days of SAyiii(^a (Mth century) Vafuiuta couimouct ti, 
as it docs now, in the month of PhAlguna ; but it whs ho 
because the winter solstico had iXK^eded by over full oho 
month by that time. SAyaiia does not appear to have fully 
realised tlio reason of this chauge and couibining the occur- 
rence of Vasantii in PhAlguna in hin time with the occuri*ent*o 
of the samo season in Chaitra in tlio dnys of the TiiitcirtyA 
Sanhita and other works ho attemptiMl to recoucilo tlio 
difletxsnce on the tlioory of the two-fold chtirac*ter of the 
8i*aM)n9. Dut wo can now better undorAtiind thochaugo as duo 
to the precession of the i-quiiioxoH, au<l muHt.| in couMCHpieuce, 
reject SAyuQa's explanation as ttusutisfactory. 

The only other authority I can find for supposing that 
lliiUguna was a Vasanta month is the statement in Khii- 
abruta's raodiciU work, that '* PliAlguna and Chaitra make 
Vasaula/' But ou a closer exauiinatiun of the pa^ibage 
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wliomn (Ilia loutouce omii». •* .n ^ . 

cufcivo paragraphs in ShuTut- ?'"' '" '^^ «*»»«- 
di-acribing the seoson. „''"f''™*"' ^} enumoroting and 

six aeaeoua. com «„!';' ^^'"""ff *«»'> M4gh». make 
nnd 80 on untU all til?- ^ '"*'* ^P^^* make Shidiira '* 

end ^r^ uJZ^^^^^}.^'''^ ^ dcoribcd; and a't the 
ThoBocond paJi^nJ Th^f^".''*^ "^^ *»«»« ^y «,«o."* 

Var«h4. Sl.an,d, Hcmautovlni O n* "* 'ro^-aro,- 
th«8 altogether dropp^ sluhS^an'i' A'°^ ^'^'^^'" 
period into two seaiL ValS ?°l?»>^dmg the «iny 

Kmph then proceSTto «]^S1hr ^''''^' ^« ?»«*• 
follows c-'-BhAdranLaa^^l , ^ "'?°"" ^ ""^ "««<>ds as 
M.Wgaaht.,ha i^ZXttt:^^'^'^'^^'''^^ ^^ 
-d Pbfilgnna and Chai JrvlJu-fnd " ^°"'"'''' 

-teoTd";:- s^^^ ^z ^^oT:: 

"""►wiWli ^' ' ""' ''•■ *"* ' WTO- 
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that the writer of the second paragraph, whosoerer ho 
may bct wished to note that the seasons and their corres- 
ponding months mentioned in the first paragraph hadooosed 
to represent the actnal state of things in the writer's time 
and proYtnce, and not thinking it desirable or possible to 
expunge or correct the old paragraph^ he added immediately 
after it a second paragraph describing the seasons as ho 
saw them. The words ** hut herd " at its beginning, tho 
assignment of four months to the rainy seasoui but under 
two diflerent names of PrAvrish and VarshAi to keep up the 
old number of the seasonsf and the absence of any reference 
to the ayanai^ the year and the lustrum described in tho 
prerious paragraph— all point to the conclusion that tho 
second paragraph is of later origin and inserted with a view 
only to note the changes in the occurrence of events de- 
scribed in the paragraph next preceding it. It might bo 
contended that tho second paragraph is that of Shushrutat 
who notices tho old order of things in the first. But I need 
not go into that quostion here. For in either case it is 
plain that the passage wherein Ph&lguna and Chaitra aro 
assigned to Vasanta is the production of a later writer^ who- 
soever he may be, whether Shushruta or any one olsoi and 
as far as our present inquiry is concornod wo cannot tiiko 
the passage as an authority for holding that Phiilguna was 
a Vasanta month in the days of tho Taittirtya Sanhit&. I may 
however remark, that V&gbha^ who professes to summarise 
the works of Shushruta and Charaka gives the order and 
description of seasons as we find it in the first paragraph 
in Shushruta/ without alluding to the changes noted in the 
•eoond paragraph. We may, therefore, suppose that either 

• A fhttogshpdaya S&trssthAna iii. L, '' Hl^if|i|l>^1mi> ; HPffH 
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Thero is thus no reliable authoritv tliat !«.«««. ^ ^ 

was a Vusftote inont i, and 8Aviu>a*« or«l««-»- j "'"•» 
"I conscuonce bold ^ atl^aTi Titter ^Zlr 
pl«Mmt.ou i. further inconeistont with tLT«t « » ** 
•ovcral n,4l,«,a.,a. aud Sflt«, tho MNn^L ^hf; .,'" 

nujhi of the year, ^e ShatapaL BrtS«a..a (vj 2 2 ^x^, 
;r ;'>»««•%««« fulI.„,oo„ ia tho fir.t"X of tho yJr . 
Iho T«.tt.Hya (.-. ,. a. 8) aud tho Sftukh^ayaL (W^^iaLd 
"r- 1) Dn\hmniiaa oontaiu oimilar poMaio. wl .i! *i 

_g '°°° " "'0 boginn iuga of tho year. If 

''W^nft 'H»rt> I SAn. Br. It. 4 ** «'» IT i<flHJ,^^^ 
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these passages mean any thing, we mnst hold that the PhAl- 
gant full-moon night was once considered to be actually the 
fint night of the year, or to put it in a modern form the new 
year's night. We cannot assign this position to it by 
simply assuming, as S&yai^a has done, that the night occurred 
mfmetime during the two months of Yasanta. SAyana it 
appears, was awaro of this objection and so in commenting 
on the passage from the Taittiriya Sanhit&, quoted in the 
last chaptert he attempts to explain the position of the 
Ph&lgunl night by reference to the above men lioned passages 
in the Br&hmanas^ while with respect to the Chaitrl, he 
quietly observes that " this too is the mouth of the year as 
it falls during the season of Vasauta/' * But an explana- 
tion that admittedly fails in one case must fail in the other, 
for the Chitri and the Phdlgunl nights are described to- 
gether, in the $ame passage and in the same words, as the 
beginnings of the year. 

It will be clear from the above, firfi^ that the theory of 
the lunar seasons, started by S&yana to account for the posi- 
tion assigned to the Ph&lgunt night in the Yedic works, 
cannot have a permanent place in the Vedic calendar; 
teeandly, even accepting the theory, the beginning of the 
solar Yasanta might be put off to the month of (lunar) 
VaishfUcha, but oould not be brought back to any day in 
Phftlguna ; and thirdly, the express texts in the Br&hma^as 
declaring the Philgunt full-moon to be the new-year's 
night are inconsistent with Sftyana*s explanation. We must 
therefore look for some other solution. 

But if S&ya^a's explanation cannot be accepted, at least 

* See the original remark quoted mpro, The word '* too '* in 
this expUnation implies that it holds good alio in the case of the 
Phalgmit Aill-rooon. 
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commence the vear At tliA — •-*- i ..- , inll-mooa 

timf #1.- M* t; ^' ™ . ^^^ aolstice, and from the fact 

b»nh,t4, and for the ,ame purpow, I conclade that thi. i. 
the real meanjng of the parage in the TWtt.rfya Sa^' i 
and tho.0 m the BrAhman... It i. the moat natunUaid 
«J«onable interpretation of the pa«»ge and I find ttlt 
Bhiakara Bhatta, who is older tluTsLana fnllv »d« ? 
thi.viewinhi.Bhd,h,aonthel^ittirf7^W^^^^ J We 
however devoted ao much .pace to the di scuaaion of SaJL 

iinduew of Sir 8h.,hldri WlJI Sw*n% ""^ ^T^^ '^ 
able to procure a codv of th« Bha.if ? of Mywre^ I have been 

«W,k.S. BhS;Xr"<i2L?tSJ^r£e^lKf Sl'^^ 
•hith tttln thai the •raito.'.l^nU i "^ ""? P™*** 

I«rt rf tk« puaw and coJK-itJM i««prMM«a of Ibe lut 
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iia'a explanation as tbo high outliority of that Bchokr 16 
likely to mislead us id the interprotation of the paasafjre. 
The Bha^hya of Bhaakara Bbatta fully shews that S^yana 
is Dot here tbllofrtug any older tradition and the reasous 
given by him for explaining the position assigned to the 
Phalgnat full-moon in the Vedic woi-ks are more conjectures 
ftnd guesses of his own. I admit that eren th» guesses of 
a scholar like Sftyana deserve consideration. But whou oa 
ft closer examination we find that they are not sirpported by 
any old traditions and are besides objectionable rm vnrioos 
other groQuds, I think wo are bound to reject them. As 
observed by Bh&akara Bbatia the passage in the Taittirlya 
SanhilJl must, therefore, be undurstood ss referring to an 
older year beginning, and wo must hold that the fiill-mooa 
in Fbalgnna did as a matter of fact once commence the year 
at the winter solstice. I know that this view has been 
regarded as improbable by some scholars, on the sole 
ground that it would, if sub^tautiated, enhance the 
antiquity oi the Vedic works by about 2000 year* moro 
than what these scholars are willing to assign to them ; 
and as the natural result of such prepossessions amongst 
them the aubjeot has till now remained uninvestigated. 
But I hope that tkoy will patiently examine the evidence, 
direct and corroborative, which I intend to put forth in 
support of the Buggostion and then givo their judgment 
upon it. There is no a prunn impossibility Involved in the 
hypothesis that the old priests, after changing their start- 
ing point to the Krittik&s and framing the calendar accord- 
ingly, continued to recognise for sacrificial purposes, tho 
older positions of the Nakshatms, just oe all Bn'ihmnns from 
the Himalaya to the Oapo Comorin at prosont perform their 
■UTJficcs on daysand nt times fixed when the vernal c(|ninox 
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heecUptic, when the wmU. 
apas, occurred on tbe full m 

*""'' •„S»20' of tbo divisional 
goUtice »n 3" Z" 

"'P'^' 1- -^Ttrnff of Ardra ; 

„al eqmnox m the »^ p„,. 

torn of reckomnR by^e « ^.^^^ 

le astensm o! Uttora ^^^^^^^^ 

,ecn the head and '^^ J8^„„,, sol- 

cast of Mrigaaluraj. the ^^ 

, within 2- cnst of J^'jf ^,^,i„, of 
quinoxabou 6 ea»tot^ ^.^^ 

ie the vernal ^j-^^ ^^ ,^ brought 

.hree other «^f ^^ /^"pear. to bo tho 
astorisms. and th« »P^ ^^^ ^^,^^i^,. 

ition of the «q«\"°'";; * Veo details, it 
,t without entonng into ^^^^ ^,^ 

,„ this that when tho wmtej ^^ ^^^ 

,„oon the vernal eqo.nox ^^^^^^^^ i„ 

„ of Mrigashiras or t^ j,atovidenco 

^ttikils. We have now to so ^^.^.^^ ^j 

die works from ^J'^J'^'' vh, itablishcd. 
1 point, in the -^P^^J^^^ •„ ^he Vedic 
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works, wbioh states that Hrigasbirasy like tbe 
was ever the month of the Nakshatras. But what is so 
lost may still be diseoverecl, in tbe words of Ph>f. Max Mfiller^ 
*' hidden in the secret drawers of lan^page.'' Mfigashiras 
may not be specifically described as the first of tbe Naksba- 
tras; bat tbe word Agrahdtjani which Amarsinha (i. 8. 23), 
gives as a synonym for Mngasbiras, and which supplies, 
according to PA^ini, a derivative word for tho month of 
M&rgasbtrsba tells the same tale. Agrahdyafii literally means 
** commencing the year ; '' and the question is how did the 
Naksbatra come to be so called ? In explaining the forma* 
tion of this word all native lexicologists, begin by oMurn* 
tng that the full-moon in tbe month of M&rgasbtrfba was 
tbe first night of tbe yeart hence called Agrdhdyant, and as 
this fulUmoon oocurred in tbe month of M&rgoshtrsba the 
month itself was called Agrahdyanika There is no gram- 
matical inconsistency so far. But when these lexicographers 
further toll us that tho Naksbatra itself was called Agrahdyani, 
as Amarsinha has dono, because tho f ull*moon in tho vicinity 
of that Naksbatra commenced the year in old days,* one feels 
that there is something wrong in this explanation. The ordi* 
nary course is to name the full-moon or any other day after the 
Naksbatra, as Ohaiirl, Paiif&am, Pau^hi, &c. (Pan. iv. 2, 8), 
while in the present case the order is reversed and the 
Naksbatra, we are told, is named after the fuU-moon. It 
is true that the lexicographers were, to a certain extents 
compelled to adopt such a course, as they could not other* 
wise explain why AgraMya^i, a term usually denoting a 
full-moon night, should have been given as a synonym for 

* See BhAnu DikshiU't commentary on Amar. i. 3, 23. Ht 
explains the word thai :— a|^ fl^HH^^I t; I 'ImI^^HIIM S f4irf%: I 
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the Nakshatra o£ Mrigashiras by Amorsinha. But what- 
ever their motiye, wo havo now to see if their explanations, 
as well AS the statement in Amara, are correct. Taming 
to F&i.iini we find no authority for this converse process. 
Tho word Ayralidyafi occurs in P4nini iv. 2, 22, which lays 
down the rule that the derivative names of months are 
formed from Agralidyam and Ashvaitha, by the addition 
brfhak, * as a nocossary termination ; and tliis gives us tho 
words Agraldyanika and Ashvatthika for tho months of 
Mirgashlrsha and Ashvino. Now in the previous itUra 
(iv. 2, 21) Pacini states that tho names of the months ario 
derived from the names of tho full-moon days that occur 
in those months. It appears, therefore, that ho understood 
Agrahdyani to menu the full-moon and not the Nakshatrii 
of Mrigashiras. Tho word Agrahdyani occurs thrico in 
Bi>ini (iv. 2.22; 8. 60; and v. 4. 110) and in all phvcoa 
it denotes tho fnll'moon day. It is not, however, clear 
whether Pinini treated it as a word derived in the samo 
manner as ChaitrU &o. If wo, however, rely on analogy 
there is every reason to hold that Ayralidytvfi, like Kdrlikl 
and P/wMj^tuii, may have been derived from AyraMya^a^ and 
that this may originally bo tho name of tho Nakshiitra of 
Mrigashiras. This supposition derives support from the 
fact tliat if, like Amarsinha, we take Agrahdyani as 
synonymous with the Nakshatra of Mrigashiras and follow 
the native grammarians in deriving this name of tho Nak- 
shatra from that of the fulLmoon, it is very dilWoult to 
account for tho initial long vowel in AgraMyaiii. All 

* The iiiroi of PA^ini referred to in this discussion are W^l 

Ifir: wwi ( Jr. 2. 8 ). ffjftifsqWnw^flr ffwnir? ( i^* 2. 21 ), y 

iW^mi ' MfMll^^ ( i>- >• 22 ), PnfMtMur ( It. 1. 41 ) and TOfTf - 
(v. 4. 88). 
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Iexicograt)ben derive tbe word form Agra and Edyana 
oombiued in a BabuvrHu compound and afterwards adding 
tbe femiuine termination ; thus Agra + M^ana+t. But 
the feminine termination cannot bo added witboat a pre- 
vious suffix (o>») wbicb also gives tbe initial long vowel, as 
I is not a general feminine suffix, but is only usod in speoial 
cases. We cannot get this «{i by Wijini iv., 2. 8, as 
Agrahiyn^ is not the nanto of a Naksbatra according to 
Amarsiubft. Various suggestions have, therefore, boeu 
made to account for tho iuitiiU long vowel. Bha(toji suggests 
tliat we should obtain the long vowol by including 
Agraiul,ja>ia in the PrajiiAdi list ( Pan. v. i. 38) ; but in the 
6ni.miM\t.ha, tho list is not said to bo a ' spocimou list,'* nor 
is Uio word Agratulniuia spocifically incladod in the list 
thoro given. Boohtliugk and Ro«» in their dictionary 
obtain the long vowol by Pan. v. 4. 30 ; but horo 30 may 
probably bo a misprint for 38. TaWlnfttha in bis Vaohas- 
pntya obtains tho long vowol by Piiiini v. 2. 102, Vftrtika 1; 
but JyotaiiAdi is not again oxprossly said to bo a «8pooimoa 
list.' Bh&uu Dikfhita, tho son of Bhaltoji, in his oommontary 
on Aujarat adopts his fathor'a view and refutes that of 
Mukuta. Tho lattor obtains tho initial long vowol from the 
very foot that the word itsolf is so pronounced by Wlpini 
in iv. 2. 22 ; but this givos us ^rahdyat^i as a ready mado 
word at onco, and Muku(a had to assign somo reason why 
the word shonld have boon again included in tlio OauWldi 
l»l in Pan. iv. 1,41. Mnknta's explanation is that l%ini 
thereby intends to show that the foniinioo torminntiou in 
MMdya^t is not dropped in compounds. But Bh&nu 

• HnpfiriT^H me.ning that tho list i« not oshtustire. 
Amn ^' ** *^*'" "*"*'*' Bd. of Bhlnu Oikfhiu's «m>«. on 
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Dikshita replies by ohnorviog that tlio GaorAdi list wot 
aoTor iotcuded for the piir|)O80 and tlint as rpgartla tlio 
accent wo oaa got it otlionviso. BliAnu Dikfliitn'a own 
explanation or that of hia fatlior Blm^toji also dinponaes 
with the neoossity of inolnding the word in the Onnrtdi liat 
aa they obtain the feminine suffix { by Pan. iv. 1. 1&; and 
so in replying to Mnkn(a he observes at the end that the 
" inclnsioa of the word in the QunrAdi list is qnostionablo.*' 
Thus if we suppose Amarsinha to bo correct und accept 
either Bhnt^oji's or Miiku^n's derivation of AgraM^a^t we 
shall linvo to hold that tho word in question wits either 
wrongly included or stibsoqacully inserted in the QiutrAdi 
list and that Pftninii who know tho word, forgot to insert 
it in the Prajn&di or tho Jyotanildi list. Both tho oxplniia- 
iiona are again open to the objection that in this instiiuea 
the Nakshatra is named after the fiilKmoou as against the 
nsual method given by F&i^ini in iv. 2. 3. 

The whole of this difllcnlty, however, vanishes, if we give 
ap the notion, that the fulUraocn night in the month of 
Uilrgashtrfha might have oommonced tho year at one time 
and that the name ot tho Nakshatra as given by Auiara 
nnil be derived from the name of tho fnlUmoon. There is 
no express antltority in the Vedic works to snpport such a 
theory and a closer examination of IMnini's «4traa points 
to the same oonclusion. Months in tho Hindu calendar 
reoeivo their names from tho fulUmoon nights oconrring iu 
them ; and the characteristics of a month are the same as 
those of tho fulUmoon night after which it is named. If the 
full-moon night in MArgashirnha was, therefore, ever tho 
neir«year'a night then the month itself wonld have come to 
be properly called the first month, of the year. In other 
words tlie month of MArgashtrf ha would itself, in that cas«i 
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be called Agrahdya^. Boehtlingk and Soth do internHit 
the wordj.,r«*«ya,a in this way on the author^ Xl' 
da.lcalpa^r„„,a and TArAnAtW has done the sa„.e^robat 
on the sa.no authority, for nono quotes any pas.«rwhera 

form ili]''^ "^ *''" """^ ^'"»^ ''•o -«'»• «'• 
and w T^.1^r '"y^" r "•"* ff'^«» •^''« by Bhattoji ; • 

Z^?:lTrts''^. I'he word occur, in tho oL^ 
»st(Pon.,v. I. 41), and therefore must be Ukon to have 
>M,» known to |.4pi,.i. What did he «nderst.»„d ^Z 
mcinf Jhorois strong ground to hold that ho oould not 
have uudorstood it to moan the month of Mdrgashtrjha 

fonn.ofthewordmthi,scnse--.W.4,a,„ ««d ^'jrah&. 
ya^«;«-.bo would have rather mentioned Ag,^dyaJ\n iv. 

ChaUra and OUxtrxka and not with A,l»,aU1uz in iv. 2. SJ2 1 
•- he h..s now done. Wo may, therefore, infer that Agrl 
%a,.a.« was the only aanctioned form of the word to denote 
««^mon h of AiArgsshf^ha in r(h,i..i'. time. 'Sl.TZt 
that IMviu, did not know of tho theoiy which makes th^ 
year commence with the M4rga.ht,,hlf«ll.mooa ui^ltt 
the month of Milrgoshfrsha (^Wufygyg). If 7, he tuS i 

• DhAnu Dik,hl.s. in hi. commenUry on Amara I i. 14. .iv. 
^r-^y-?. ..• synonym for M4rg..hfr,l« on ths suthorltf ^ 

TLtrc-Tit: ^•" '"^ '"^ --' '^ '-'"^ ^« 

tw. f.ro«. would Uf bMn |«cl«d«| i. ui ^ud sZ7 
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not bave derived tie word Agrah&yani for the full-mooa 
nigbi directly by taking it to be a BahuvrSbi compounds 
The only other alternative is to derive it as wo derive 
Chaitri and other similar wordsi and I think this is what 
P4nini meant. For if he had been aware o£ any such diffi- 
culty in the formation of i^jfra/ufj^oiii,— a word thrice used 
by him,'— and especially in obtaining the initial long vowel 
M Bhattoji and others have felt by taking it to bo a 
Bahuvfihi compound, he would have naturally noticodv it 
himself. I therefore conclude that Pacini derived Agra^ 
hdyanl from AgraJukyana, as the name of a Nakshatra. 
In this case we can derive AgraMyani in a simple and easy 
manner. For by Pinini iv. 2. 3, we get the initial long 
Towel, when derivative words are formed from the names 
of the Nakshatras to express time; we now want the femi- 
nine suffix U and though this could have been obtained by 
Pin. iv. 1. 15, yet, for accentual purposes, it may bo consi- 
dered as provided for by the inclusion of the word Agra- 
Myanai in the Gaurddi list in Pan. iv. 1. 41. We can thus 
derive the word in the ordinary way, and unless we have 
strong grounds to maintain that it was really the full*moon 
night and not the Nakshatra, which commenced the year, 
we shall not be justified in accepting unusual derivations 
and explanations of these words. It is true that the word 
Agrahdyana as denoting a Nakshatra is now lost and 
Amarasinha only gives Agrahdyant and not Agrahdyana as 

• For then the full-moon night, and hence the month, would 
itself be the commeneement of the year. 

t Doubts have been rsised as to the exact form of the word 
nentioned m the Gsnridi list, and Bhinu Dik^hita goes so far as 
to qaestion whether the word was really included in the list by 
Pifiai* 
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a synonym for tho Nakshatra of Mngasliira^ But I sLall 
proseutly show that Ainarasiaha is not alone in misconceiv. 
iiig tho moaning of theso old words. Tho theory that the 
M4rg«wh!r9ht fHll.inoou was tho first night of the year, has 
boon tho source of many other errors in later litoratnro j 
but bofuro exnuiining theso it was necessary to show how 
the theory has distorted the natural meaning and derivation 
of tho very words on which it appears to have been based. 
As remnrkod above if there be any express or cogent autho* 
rity to support tho theory we might connive at the etymo- 
logical diiliouttios, but if it bo found tliat tho theory is 
inoonnistout with many other facts, or leads, as I shall pre- 
sently show, to absurd results, the etymological distortions 
would aflford us an additional grouud for rejecting it. 

We shall now examine in detail the theory that the full- 
moon night in M&rgnshtr^ha was once the first night of the 
year. So far as I am aware there is no express authority 
for such ail hypothesis except the statement in the Bhagavod- 
Ottt(x.35) whore Krishna telU Arjuua that he, Kfi^hno, 
IS " MargftHhtrsha of the months (and), Vosanta of the 
seasons." Auandagiri in his gloss on Shankara's Blifl«hya 
upon tho GJtA, observes that MArgnshfrMha is hero specially 
selected bocnuso it is a month of plenty. But the teason 
does not appear to bo either sufficient or satisfactory ; for 
the next sentence, and in fact the whole context, shows 
that Margiishlrflha was here intended to be the first of the 
months. The principal commentators on the GltA are too 
philosophical to notice this point, bnt in a commentary 
written by Surya Pandit, an astronomer, entitled the 
Paramdrtha-prapd, I find that he explains the statement 
on the ground that MArgashtraha was otherwise called 
^ahdyanika, and the latter word denotes that the full- 
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moon nifrbt in tbii montb was the Grat night of the jevc.* 
If we ftccept this explanation, and no other plausible one ti 
fortbcomiog, it appears that this statement in the Bhagarod- 
GltA was based on an etymological miscoDceptioa of the 
neanitig of the term Agrahdi/anika j and later writers like 
Araonsinba and VAgbhata,t simply followed the Otti in 
asaigniog the same position to the month of Margashirsha. 
We may, tbereforo, treat all these atatements as coming from 
one wnrofl and representing a certain period of the Sanskrit 
literature, when native scholars first misconceived the 
primary meaning of Agrahdyanika. I have already shown 
that, properly understood, the etymology of the word gives 
little room for sncb m misconception. AgnhdyatUka is really 
a derintive word and cannot therefore mean that the 
month denoted by it was tbe first in the year just as 
Jyeflbtha does not mean the eldest month. But it appears 
that the tradition about Mpgashiras ( Agrahdyana) ever 
being the first of the Nakshatros, was couplstely lost in 
those dayif and native scholars believed, on what tboy con- 

* The coBimentsry is printed at Pooni. The wordi in the 
original are — Hfr ^irf^: Jp^ll^^^ f ^"f t.f>tf^(IHirVlil f IVf n- 

Hfiftw^W t srravra^ wwi snifwHT i hit ^wnrenft* ffii 

^nrtfrvlWr I W{f4'n ^WW 3WfTft>lfirtfI' l if Anandsfiri'i 
npUnation be correct then the GIti it not oppoied lo dtriving 
Agraiiymt from AgraAdyaaa, the name of s Nokshatra, and 
llw whole of ihe shore discuwion would be unneceiMry. 

t V'igbha^, in his larger woric entitled AfhlAn^osangnha, 
otherwise called Vf iddba VAg|bha^, ennmcrata the rooDthi ssbegln- 
ning with Mirgoshtrfha. In i. 4 of the work the Ottarlyapa is 
said to commence with Mftghst while Uirguhlnha ii mentioned 
Am amongst the monthi there enumerated, much after the same 
way as Aiaara bos done in i. 4, 18 and 14. 
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00°— 63'=27° bcbind the astcrism of Rovnti!* The Vedio 
works, OD tlte other hand, niGnlion ttio KriUikHs as tUo Crat 
of tbo Nakahatrns, and tho wiiitc-r solstico is sbotvn to havo 
thoD occurred in the month of MAghn. This moons that tlio 
vornal ot^uinoz must be placed at loasb 20° 40', or nearly 27° 
in fi'oot of Kovati. Now imagiuo tlie position of tho Indian 
Hstronomert who could neither reject tho statement in tho 
Vedic worka, nor tbo one in tho Bhagvad Gitil. Both woro 
sacred and unquestionable texts, and it would bo no wonder 
if, to bis groat relief, ho got over the difficulty by proposinfj 
a libration of tho oquinoxos, 27° ou either side of itovati I 
Tho hypothesis is now given up by modern astronomers as 
mathematically incorrect; but no reason has yet boon as- 
signed why it found place in tho Ujudu astronomy. A 
theory may bo erroneous, but oven an erroneous tbeoi'y 
cannot become prevalent without agood cause. It has boon 
suggested by Bentloy and approved by Prof. Whitnoyt, that 
tho limits of tho libration might have been determined by 
tho fact that (ho earliest recorded Hindu year liad boon 
tnado to begin when the sun entered tho oeterism of Krit- 
tik& or 26° 40' in front of Revati. But this alone is not 
enough to suggest the theory of libration. For, unless tho 
lliudu astrouomcr had grounds— to liim conclusivo and 

* This may imply that the SArya Siddhitnta waa in exiitcneo nt 
the time when the libration throry was starlet]. I think it was. 
But it has been suggcttcil that the librnUon thenry might have bmi 
iubseqaently inserted therein (see Whitney'* 8ur. Sid., p. 104), ]t 
is not, howeTer, necciMry to nmko any supposition renNnling tho 
exiiience of the Surya Siddlii'inia at (hit time, mi almoat all other 
SiildhHiilas giro the snmo bhogo, in., €3° for Mfigaahirsi, See 
Colcbrooke'a Euaya, Vol ii., p. 325 (table). 

t 8tc Stirya biddliAutu, p. 103. 
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sokiice occurred at that time^ we lire inevitably landed on 
an absurdity. By tlie ordinary process of reduciio orZ 
ahgurdum, vie are tlius compelled to abandon tiie theory that 
the fall-moon in MArgnshlrHlm once begun the year at the 
winter solstice. Native Hcholars and nstronomers^ who did 
not realize the absurdity, accepted the theory of the libra- 
tion of the equinoxes as the only possible way of reconciling 
the two statements in their sacred books. We now know 
that the equinox cannot be placed 27^ behind Revati> unless 
it be cither in the beginning of the present cycle of the 
precession of the equinoxes or about 600 years hereafter, 
and we should have no difficulty in I'ejecting the premises 
that give us such a conclusion. Perhaps it may be urged 
ihat the full-moon night in M&rgashlrsha might have been 
called the new-year's night in some other sense.* Yes, it 



* The only other cxplanntion, 1 know of, is that giren by 
Bentley i* hit IliBtoricnl Survey of the Hindu Astronomy, pp. 5,-27. 
Bentley diTidcs the zodiac into 27 lunar mansions, beginning with 
ShraviFhthif in the winter sulstice* as in the Vedunga Jyotisha, 
Then he divides it again into 12 tropical months beginning with 
Magha* The beginning of ^lagha and the divisional ShraviAhtha 
thus coincide at this time. Now the beginning of each month 
moat fall back owing to the precession of the equinoxes ; and in 
thus receding if the beginning of any month coincided with any 
fixed lunar mansion, on the 6th lunar day, the month, says Bentley, 
was made to commence the year! But what authority is there in 
natire astronomical works for such an elaborate and artificial theory 
to determine the commencement of the year f Native astronomers 
are surely expected to know better the theory on which they 
commenced their year. Then, according to Bentley 's calculations, 
Ashvina was the first month in 1192 D. C. and Kartika in 945 B. 
C. But there is no evidence whatsoever in the Sanskrit literature to 
corroborate these results Again why should either of thew months 
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might be; bnt what evidence is there that any native 
scholars ever thought of it ? None that I know of. There 
are only two beginnings of the year known in ancient Hindu 
literature. I have shown that the winter sojstice could not 
have . occurred on the full-moon in M&rgashirsha, and by 
the same method we can prove the improbability oftho 
vernal equinox falling on that day. For if we suppose the 
MArgashirnha full-moon to be the new-yeai's ni>rht, in the 
sense that the vernal equinox occurred -on that date, we 
must make the asterism of Abhijit coincide with the vernal 
equinox. This gives us about 20,000 years B. 0. for the 
period when these positions could have been true. The 
author of the Bh&gavata PurAna appears to have had some 
such theory in his mind when he paraphrased (xi. 16. 27) 
the above quoted verse in the 6tti by '' I am M&rgashtrfha 
of the months, Abhijit of the Nakshatras,'' and the late 
Krishna Shfistri Godbole took this statement for a record 
of a real tradition ! This illustrates the danger of relying 
on traditions in later books, without tracing them to th^ir 
Bouroo in the oldest works we possess. 

We must therefore rise above these etymological spe- 
culations of tho native scholars of what Prof. Max Miiller 

not have been called Agrahdyaniha ? Bentley supposes that this 
method f^as in force till 538 A. D. ; if so, why should Pauahanot 
become Ayrahdyanika instead of MArgashtrsba, in] 451 B. C. P 
Bentlejf's wisupporled speculation must, therefore, be rejected as 
inuginary* It gives no reason why MArgashtrfiha, the third of 
the several months which, according to his theory* would successive- 
ly begin the year from 1192 B. C. to 538 A. D., should alone have 
been called Agrahdyanlka, and none whatever why the Kakshatra 
should be called Agrakdyani contrary to the usual rule» according 
to which the word ahould denote the full-moon day. 
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onco callecl the RenaiBsauce period of the Sanskrit li- 
terature. It 18 these Bpeculations that have given us tlio 
libration theory and interrupted the tradition otAgrahdyava 
coming down to us intact. It is difficult to say how these 
etymological speculations originated. Perhaps the word 
Jgrahdynnika was in course of time corrupted by non- 
user into AgraMyana on the annlogy of Chaitra and Choi* 
trika, and such corruption gave rise to these specuhrtions, 
or it might be that the year locally commenced with 
MArgashJrsha in certain provinces, and attempts were mndo 
to find an authority for such custom in the etymologiaU 
meaning of the word Agralidyanika. It appears to me more 
probable, however, that the old tradition about the Nak- 
shatra gradually got connected with the month which was 
named after it as in the case of Kftrtikn, whose first rank 
amongst months is suggested by Prof. Whitney "as due to 
the ancient position of the Krittikis as the first among the 
lunar mansions."* This is very likely if, as shown below, 
tlwj word Agrahdyafil was over used to denote both the 
Nakshatra and the full-moon. But whatever the origin, 
the speculation was there safo under the authority and 
prestige of the Bhagavad GJt4, and Amarasinha, who appears 
to have been not wholly free fi'om the influence of such the- 
orios, naturally put down Agralulyanl instead of Agralidyana, 
08 the name of the Mpgashiras, especially as the latter 
word, AgraMyana, was not expressly mentioned by Pft^ini. 
Later lexicographersi who oonsidered Amara and especially 
tho QM to be above error, attempted to reconcile Amara's 
statement with the system of P&nini by unusual derivations, 
and astronomers appear to have vied with them in mathe- 
natioally reconciling tho real and tho imaginary begin- 

• See his Snrya SiddliAnta, p. 871 (xiv. 10 a.). 
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nings of the year I We must, therefore, set aside all these 
theories and go back to the purer times of P&nini, to deter- 
mine what was the real name of tlio Nakshatra. I have 
already shown that Pdi,iini knew the word Agrahdyana and 
also that lie could not have under«tood it to mean the month 
of Mtlrgashtrnha. It is, therefore, evident that he used it 
as a derivative from Agrahdyana in tho senso of time as 
given in P&niui iv. 2. 3. If so, ho considered AgraMya^ia to 
be a name of the Nakshatra of Mrigashiins. Amarsinha's 
Ayralidyani is, therefore, either an error or a fominiuo 
adjective for die tdrd of Mpgashiras meaning exactly tho 
same thing as Agralidyana *, thus AgraJidyana s AgraMyana 
(Pan. v, 4. 88), Agrahdyana+i (Pan. iv. 1. }£):=: Agrahdyari.^ 
In support of this derivation, may bo cited the fact that 
Mrigaahiras was onco considered to be a feminino word. 
MukufA and Bhilnu Diknhita t both quote, BopAlita who 
gives tho neuter and the feminino forms of Mpgashiras. 
ll&maniitha in his Trik&nda Viveka, gives a quotation from 
Rabhasa and another from a Smriii to the same effect.^ If 
tho woixl Mfigashiros was thus over used in the feminino 
gondor, tho feminine adjective Agrahdya\it might have 
been used as a synonym for the same, not because it 
was (ho name of the full-moon, but because the asterism was 
spoken of in tho feminiuo gender. This may aocount for 



* Thii i« opon to tho objcotien that we hare to include ^ra« 
Anynifn in the PrnjnAdi litt 

t Amsra i. 8. 23. UhAnu Dikshita'a commentary h printed in 
Bombay and Mukuta's and KfhlrsivAmin*s are published in 
Animdoram Uorooah's unfortunately incomplete edition of Amara 's 
lexicon. 

t Hee cxti-nc(« from RAmanAlba*s com. in Anundoram Borooah*8 
publication, p. 112. 
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the fact why Amarasinha lays particular stress on this point. 
For says he *' Mrigashtrnham (is) Mrigtishirtis ; Agra/tdtjanl 
(is nsed) to denote the very tiame*\ '' thus implying that a 
fominine iford is used to denote what ho supposed might ho 
regarded only in the neuter gender. This is^ indeed, a phiu- 
sible explanation* It not only absolves Amarasinha from 
the charge of hairing given a wrongi or at least a distorted, 
word, but makes him warn his readers not to mi8undei*fltand 
the word Agrahdffani for the full-moon night— a mistake 
into which almost all his commentators liavoi however, nnfor- 
(nnutely falton. It may further explain why instead of the 
Nakshatrai the full-moon day (both of which were on this 
theory denoted by the same word Agrahdijatii) came to bo 
regarded as the first night of the year and so gave rise to 
later speculations* But the fact that Amarasinha mentions 
M&rgashtrsha first amongst the months shows that he was 
not altogether free from the influence of the speculative 
theory : and the explanation above stated must thereforo be 
accepted with caution. 

But whatever explanations we may adopt to defend 
Amarai I think it will be plain from the above thatf no far as 
onr purpose is concerned, we must reject the explanation 
of the commentators of Amara, who derive the name of the 
Kakshntrni as given by Amara, from AgrtJidifaHl, the name 
of the full«moon. After this we may cither suppose Agtit- 
hdyana or Agrakdyani or Agrahdyanl to be the name of the 
Nakshatra, for in every case the diflercnce consists only in 
the fom^ and gender and not in the d^rivafton, or the mean- 
ing of the word. Thus understood Agralidijani or Agra* 
hdyana both give us the same meaning, viz., that the year 
woe in (lie front of the Naktihatra of ifrigmhirae • or in other 

• Tbw t— ^innt jnfirwrfVriNwfnHJ' i Why nf^v ? 
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words ccmn,mced with U. If what I Imro said above i. 
enouKl. to prove tln'a. I do not cnro to in-Ut on a ,«rticul«P 

wbioh 08 an adjcctivo is tl.o basis of all aaoh foriL Wiil. 

wlT'T?""' ^ "?' ^ """''• '° *'•«* ''«»o^^« "BO the 
word Agrahdyana to denote the Nakshatra of Mrimishim. 

aud as ovdoncing the circumstance that it ^ TZ^ 

bocijuse It was the first Nakshatra iu the year. 

Corresponding (o the winter solstice in PhArguna, we 
thus have the asterism of Mpgashiras or AgrJduafL to 
co.nmo«eo the year f«,m the vernal equinox, mud, 'after 

f !i~ rrr'""" " '''" ^''••'*'''*" '*«~ '^^^ to ^ «l'o mouth 
of the Naksl^tras when the winter soUtioo fell in the month 

1 Pur / '"..•'''P'^' "t^to'"""* ••» tl'o B.^hn,«nas that 
the I hAlgunt full-moon commenced the year from, as I have 
previonsly shown the winter solstice, is thus borne out by 
U.e tradHion wh.ch we find treasured up in AgrahitfaJ. 
Now ,f the vernal equinox was near the astorism of Mrlffn- 
8l»ras the autumnal equinox would be iu Mftla. It has bwn 
...gemouHly snggosted by Bentley that this name signifying 
root or ongni may have been given to the Nakshatm 
because It was ouco the first amongHt the astcri^ns and he 
h.« actually given o list of the Nakslmtras beginning with 
Mnla; but he does not appear to have used -it except to 

diTn^rri"" '"'.'J '''" ^'^'^-'^••^•••Kl't Nnkshatms wa. 
dmppod the diviHional Jyenhtho aud Alula both began from 

the samo fixed point in the he«vens,-a position which gives 
him the vernal equinox in the beginning of the Zodiacal 
portion of the KrittikAs. I have already shown that we 
cauuot suppose that the old Vedie priest, made observations 
of luiagiuary hno. ,n the heavens, and Bentley's expUination 
which euMroly dcjKmds ou the uiatkeniaUeal divisions of 
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the Zo<1inp \% not therefore satisfnctoij* Nor can I ncocpt 
Prof. Whitney's suggcstioa thnt MAIn " may perhaps have 
been so named from its being considerably the lowest or 
farthest to the southward of the whole series of astorisms 
and hence capable of being looked npon as the root of all 
the asterisms."* I should rather suggest that MAla was so 
called because its aoronyoal rising marked the commence- 
ment of the year at the time when the vornal equinox was 
near Mrigashiras and the winter solstice fell on the Ph&l- 
gnnt fulUmoon. AfraAAyana setting with the sun in the 
west and MQla rising in the cast then marked the beginning 
of tho year, and this position of Siflla is likely to bo especially 
noted as the heliacal rising and sotting of a star, and so of 
Agrahiifatfa, is difficult to be accurately watched. The 
etymological meaning of Miila may thus be said to supply 
a sort of corroborative evidence for placing the Tornal 
equinox in Mrigashiras though, in absence of other strong 
grounds, it is of no better Talao than a similar conjecture of 
Bentley about the name Vish&kha, noticed in the last 
chapter. 

I have already mentioned before that the year was di« 
rided into two ayamn, the northern and the southernt and 
that though originally the northern ayana indicated the 
passage of the sun to the north of the equator yet it afterwards 
came to indicate the passage of the sun from the winter 
to the summer solstice. I have also stated thnt after (his 
change was made all the attributes of the older ayaiuu 
must hare been gradually transferred to the new ones, 
though tiie old division was concurrently kept up ; and 
that the new ideas were formed solely with reference to tho 
solstitial division of tho year. Thus the Pitfiy&na during 

• 8c« hit SArya SiddbAnU, p. 194. 
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which time tlie sua in older times went down the equator 
must havo come to bo regarded, for some purposes at least 
as oommeocing from the summer solstice. With tho winter 
BoUtice occurring on the PhftlgunJ fuU-moon day, we shall 
hare the summer solstice on the Bhsdmpndt full-moon, 
so that the dark half of Bhiidrapada was the first fortnight 
in thu PitriyAoa, understood as commencing on tho summer 
solstice. It was thus pre-eminently the fortnight of the 
y»frw or the manes ; and to thi, day, eyerj Hindu celebrates 
the feast to the manes in this fortnight. As far as I know 
no reason has yet been advanced why the dark half of 
Bhddrapnda should be called tho fortnight of the tritru 
^rupakflui) and why special feasts to the manes should 
bo ordamod at this particular period of the year. With the 
winter solstice iu the asterism of Uttar4 BliAdrapadd, that 
IS when It occurred on tho Phdlguu! fuU-moon, tho matter 
IS Rimply and satisfactorily explained. For then the Dtak- 
shi^Aynna or summer solstice commenced on the dark half 
of fihddrapad& and this fortnight therefore naturally be- 
came the Jirtt fortnight in the ayana of tltt manet.* 

And not only the Hindus but the Parsis celebrate their 
feast to the manes at the same time. The coincidence is 



Thi. explanation implies that the (tut to the manei became 
permanently liied at this time ; and there U nothing improbable in 
It For ai the Parsii hold limilar feasts on corretpondiDg days 
wemuatsuppoM that these fratia became fixed long before the 
P«WM and the Indiana separated. When the vernal equinox receded 

?i!r,o '"'*'*•*'" ^""*' *"" *'»»"»"«> to h« celebrated iu the dark 
half of Bh4drapada. But though the p«iesU could not alter the days 
of these feasts, yet ia assigning deities to the Nakahatras they n- 
cognisod the change by making j;i<rM preside over MIgha at the 
sammer solstics. 
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iinporiant inasmuch as we are here dealing with periods 
of antiquity when the Indian, the Iraniaui and the Hellenic 
Arjas must hbve lived togutberi and if our theory is correct 
it is sure to be corroborated by the customs, practices, and 
traditions of the other two sections of the Aryan race. I 
shall in the next two chapters show that there is ample 
independent evidence of this kind confirmatory of the theory 
that Mrigashiras commenced the equinoctial year in those 
early days. At present I shall only refer to the conclusions 
of Dr. Oeiger as to the nature of what he calls the primitive 
or the oldest Avesta calendar. He takes warfAyaryo— which 
literally means not « mid- winter/ but 'mid-year'— as his 
basis and concludes that in the primitive Avesta calendar 
the year commenced with the summer solstice.'*' This is 
just what wo should expect. The Indian Aryans com- 
menced their year from the winter solstice or the beginning 
of the UttarAyana and the Iranians, who in such matters 
always took a diametrically opposite view, naturally com- 
mented it with the summer solstice the beginning of the 
Dakshin&yana, thus bringing the Brxma (or the winter 
nolstice) in the middle of tho year. But the coincidence 
does not stop here; and in tho light of the old Indian 
calendar we are in a position to explain some diflBcult points 
in the primitive Avesta calendar. The Hindu pitri-paksha 
or the fortnight of the manes commenced with the summer 
solstice, while the Iranians celebrated their feasts to the 
manes just at the same time. The first month in their 
calendar was called Fravnthinam or the month of the manes, 
and, according to the primitive calendar determined by 



• See Dr. Geiger't Civilisstion of the Esstern Iraniins in 
Ancient Timet* Uanslau-d by Darab Dattur Pbeihloian Saniana, 
VoL Lt p. 1&8. 
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Dr. Geiger, this first month, when the feasts to the manes 
were celebrated,* began with the summer solstice. Again 
the fourth month of the Avesta calendar was Tishtryehe or 
the month of Tistrya, which has been identified with the star 
Sifius. Counting with fibftdrapada in the summer solstice, 
the fourth month in the Hindu calendar would be M&rgashtr^ 
?ha or the month of Mrigashiras, which Naksbatra is 
quite near Sirius. We can now also easily explain why 
Daihunho should have been dedicated to the Creator. 
Beginning with Frava$h%nam in the summer solstice, 
Dathuaho begins exactly at the vernal equinox, and as mark- 
ing the revival of nature it was properly dedicated to the 
Creator. Roth agoin was partially correct when he ima- 
gined that Daihu$ho must have once commenced the year 
inasmuch as it was dedicated to the Creator Aburamazda. 
Per from the old Hindu calendar we see that the vernal 
equinox was also a beginning of the year. In the primitive 
Avesta calendar we can thus discover the traces of the year, 
beginning with the vernal equinox and also from the sum- 
mer solstice (in opposition to tho Hindu winter solstice) 
in Bhidrapada, the month of the manes. 'J hese coinci- 
dences, especially about the month of the manes, cannot be 
said to be merely accidental. The worshippers of Ahnra- 



♦ The lut fivf dayi of the old year and the fint fire days of the 
new year are called " Pravardigan '' days. " During these ten days 
the frohnn (/ravaski or /ravarti ) the spiritual represenUtifea of 
the deceased are believed to oome to the bouses " of men on the 
earth. See Dr. Haug'a Essays on the Parsis, p. 225 note. At pre- 
sent the Hindu feasU extend over the whole of the fortnight. We, 
however, find an alternative period recorded in the Nirnaya Sindbu, 
which sUtes that the feasts may extend over a fortnight, ten days 
or five days I 
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masda changed the commeDcement of the year from the 
winter to the summer solstice, but as observed by tfoth *' a 
Mcred and solemn feast coald not be removed from its 
place in the year/'* and this affords therefore a comparatively 
reliable ground to identify the Avesta and the Yedic year. 
We find nothing in the Avesta to explain why the first 
month of the year should have been devoted to the manes ; 
but, as observed by Dr. Geiger in respect of the legend of 
Tama» the knowledge of it might in course* of time have 
been lost to the worshippers of Ahnramazda. We can, how 
ever, now easily explain it from the statement in the Vedio 
works that Ph&lgunt full-moon was once the new year's 
night at the winter solstice. I know that such analogies 
taken singly are of no great practical value, but when from 
a consideration of the Vedio literature, we arrive at results, 
which we then find so similar to those arrived at independ* 
•ntly by Zend scholars, we may certainly be led to believe 
that they are not merely accidentaL 

To sum np : Interpreting the passage in the Taittirtya 



^ See Dr. Geiger't Civ. An. Iran., Vol. I., p. 145. The annual, 

leasts to the manes amongst the Parsis came after the Gahanbars 
and it if interesting to note that the pitfi-pakiha is defined in the 
Siirya Siddhanta, xiv. 3-6| as the period of 16 days after the four 
l^m^MtkUit-mukkas or festivals at interTsls of 86 days each begins 
sing with Libra. Tbe author of the SQrya SiddhAnta is here 
evidently describing some old festivals and as RAikU mtrB in use 
in hb days he fixes the duntion of these festivals acccrding to the 
calendar then in force* The mention of Libra does not therefore 
prevent us from regarding Shada$hiti*mukha$ as old festiTals. ^nt 
whether Skad0skUi»mukkai were in any way connected with the 
Gahanbira it is not easy to determine in the present state of onr 
kaowfedge of these 
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Sauhita, which states that the **P/io/(^ni-piirna*md*a is 
the mouth of tbe year,'' in the natural way suggested by the 
context and similar other passages in no less than five 
Brfthmanas, to meun that the winter solstice occurred on the 
PlialgunJ full-moon in those days, we find that Mrigoshirus 
has been designated by a name, which, if properly under- 
stood, denotes that it was the first of the cycle of the 
Nakshatras, thus showing that the vernal equinox was 
once near it; that MAla can now be better understood as the 
star that rose at the beginning of the first night of the 
equinoctial year ; and finally the fortnight after the summer 
solstice was devoted to the feast of the maues, as the ayana 
of the pifrii commenced at that point • and that this is fully 
corroborated by the Parsi month of the manes falling in 
their primitive calendar at the same time. It was on 
evidence like this that the old position of tho Krittikas was 
determined, and I do not see why a similar conclusion about 
Mfigashiras should not be allowed It is true that no 
express statement has been cited to show that Mpgashiraa 
commenced the cycle of the Nakshatras in those days and that 
some schoUirs may not consider the evidence of Agrahdyaul 
sufficient for the purpose. Jn the following chapters I 
hope to show that there are a numberof other circumstances 
—and even express texts— which leave little room for 
cautions fears like these. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THB ANTBLOPE'S HEAD. 

MffginhifMi— lU oldest form and potiiiion — Identificaiion of Rahi^t and 
Badim, etc.— >Plniarch on tbe non-Eg^ptieo origin of Orion, Cenle and 
Una — lletbode of interpreting mjtbological legenda — Storm end 
dawn tbeoriea— >Tbeir intnffleiencj — Knowledge of the heaTene amongst 
ike ancient Aijas — HeaTen and Hell, I>eTajAna and Pi tfijAna-- Joined 
by eqninoiea, tbe gstes of HeaTon^Dogs at these gates — Kerberos 
•ad Yama*s dogs— The ChinTSt bridge und the dogs that guard it — 
Their identification with Canis Major and Canis Minor, when the 
▼eraal eqninol was in Orion — Celestial river and Charon's boat — 
Comparison of tbe Rigreda and tbe A Testa dogs— SaramI and 8bnni« 
atmn — Dog (star) commencing tbe jear— Heliacal end aoronjcal rising 
of Orion in spring and antnmn^Vi^hna and Bodrn — Kerberos and 
Orthroa^The legend of Namnchi aliai Vfitra— Bis decapitation b/ 
Indra at tbe gates of beaTon, where Orthros is ststioned-- Beprosented 
by tbe " antelope's bead ** in the beatens, Vfitra being* Mfig^— 
Compeet between Indra and Namnchi— Watery foam — Its identifioatioUf 
with tbe Milky Way— Legends of Budra— How he killed Prajipati 
Tajna or Sacrifice at tbe beginning of the year— RhiilagaTa sactifioe— 
Tietrya* M-'^n* the three-etnr belt of Orion - The Hindn Trinity, DattA- 
ireya— His representation in tbe sky. 

Thi part of the heayenSi which oontiiinB the Nakshatrasy 
we have now to conBideri is the most attractive and interest- 
ing io tbe celestial sphere. Even a casual observer on a 
clear night is sure to be attracted by its splendid appearance, 
and the rising of the sun in this portion of the heavens 
at the beginning of the year mnst have rendered it donbly 
attractive to the ancient Aryan observers. It contains no 
kea than five stars of the first magnitude including 
Sirins and a number of the second, with tbe stream of the 
Milky Way passing through them. Here there was a fine 
Md for tbe virgin imagination of the ancient poets and 



priests and the numerous legends that exist in almos 

the sections of the Aryan race about this portion of 

heavens fully show that they did not fail to make ua 

this brilliant opportunity. I intend to examine som< 

these legends in this chapter with a view to see n 

corroborative evidence we may get therefrom. If we 

. more naturally and easily explain tlie legends that relat 

this part of the heavens on the present theory, than 

hitherto been done, we may fairly conolufle that we b 

rightly interpreted the passages from the BrAhnianas, 

not, wo shall have either to revise our assumption Of 

give it up entirely. But before we do so we must, as far 

possible, try to identify the asterisms and determine th 

forms as described in the ancient works. 

We shall first take up Mrigashiras or AgrahAyaijf acooi 
ing to Amarasinha. The very name of the Naksliatra, whi 
means " an antelope's head," ♦ suggests the figure of t 
asterism. But the constellation consists of so many sti 
that it is very difficult to say which of them might ha 
suggested the name. 1 may here remark that the doctrii 
of " TogatArils " or the junction stars cannot be snppos< 
to have been developed in the early days we are he 

• I may here, once for all, remark that though I havetranslat 

the word Mrigathira$ by the " s«Dtf lope*i head," I do not mei 

to imply that Mpga necessarily meant '• an antelope ** in the Ved 

literature. It has been luggeited that Mriga may mean "a bulloek 

or some other animal like it. It msy, hut we hare nothing to il 

with il, inasmuch ai the word Mriga itaelf is still used in tli 

Sanskrit literature to denote the coniicllation. My tnnilation c 

Mrigoihirai must therefore be considered proviaional, rfrnen 

bering that though it may change yet the argument in this chapu 

will still remain unaltered. 

IS 
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Bpe»kiDg of. I do not mean to say that single etors may 
not bare been or were not specificallj named. Sut where- 
Brbr a constellation in spoken of, it is more probable tlutt 
the whole group wab intended, as in the caae of the So*en 
Bears or the KrittikAs; and hence tbo dctennioation of 
(be jonction stars, as given in later nstronomirel worko, 
cannot help na beyond indicating where we are to look lor 
the constellation described in tho old works. For instance, 
if we take MfigHshiras we aro told that one of the three 
boiaU stars in the head of Orion is the junction star. This 
moans that wo must look for Mrigashifa$ in tho constollatiou 
of Orion. But how cnn thoso throe stars give us the fignre 
of an antelope'a head ? The three stars aro so close that 
between themselves tbey give ns no figure at all. It ii, 
however, auggtistod that tUo two stars in the sbouidera and 
two in tho knees of Oriou givo us tbo four feet of tho 
autolopc, whoso bead inny then bo said to correspond with 
tho three stars in (ho Orion's bsnd. In short, it is the 
autelope's head in tho snmo way as it is the head of Orion. 
But besides boing open to tho objection that this gives us 
tho head and not the /otm of an antelope's hend, the 
explanation presupposes that the whole of the antelope is 
in the heavens ; and if Ardrft bo correctly identified witb 
tho star in the right shoulder of Orion we shall have also to 
include this star in the four feet of the antelope. The old 
Vedie works, however, seem to lay down that it was the 
head of the antelope and not the antelope itself, that was 
transplanted to tho heavens. Referring to the legend of 
Budra pieroing Pmj&poti, S&yana in his commentary on the 
Sbatapatha Br&hmana (ii. 1. 2. 8]* observes that he, the 

vf^Wt fVVl I SAya^'s commeuliry ea Slut. Br. ii. 1. S. 8. 
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terrible form created by the gods, " cut off Praj^p^ti-e he* 
Vt earrow.-and "the arrow and the head Jh j.^^ed^ 
^ the heavens and are there stationed." The AiZZ 
B.*Ua,a (ii.-. 3.8) gives the same .to^; and tht^ 

Itr: " l"'^'^'' '^ ^'' ^ ^-e^pierccdt^i^ 
»"g. «. 61 6-7 tti, .tor, „t Pr„i.lp,„i ;, .,|„j„j ^ * 

-. which .«r«d:rtb.Thro'"^'V°.''" '■'•'•■'' 

««P of Mrig„hi ^T^"^;.""' "■ "5" ""7 •" " «" tbo 
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stood to denote the three small stars in the head of Orion, 
Invakfts become identical with thorn and the distinction 
given in Amara must bo put aside as meaningless. I am, 
therefore, of opinion that the astorism of Mrigashiras was 
once really beliered to possess tho form of an antelope's 
head with an arrow sticking to it. The mention of the 
arrow in these traditions at once enables ns to determine the 
form, for tho arrow can bo readily and easily identified 
with the throe staw in tho bolt of Orion. The head with 
the arrow at the top must thorofore be mado up by taking 
along with the belt the two stars in the knees and one in 
the left shoulder of Orion somewhat as below :— • 
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It gives us the arrow pierced into the head and the 
three stars in the belt are at tho top of the antelope's head— 
H position which Amara assigns to Invakfts. I may further 
observe that the ancient observers oould not and would not 
have selected the thi-ce small stars in tho Orion's head to 
form their asterism when there wero so many stars of the 
lirst and second magnitude in the same portion of the 
heavens. Then again whatever tho later astronomers may 
say about the junction stars in Mpgashiras, the three stars 
of that asteriim popularly pointed out, even at present, are 
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those in the belt and not in the head of Orion. I do not mean 
to imply that the asterism may not have been conceived and 
figured otherwise. As a matter of fact we know that it 
wiis figured as a hunter or a deer, and there are good grounds 
to hold that these are ancient ideas.'*' All that I, therefore, 
mean is that of the various figures we may moke out of the 
stars in the eonstellation of Orion, ens should be of an 
antelope's head with the arrow sticking to it to represent tho 
cut oir head of M|'iga, and not as tho present configuration 
supposes both the body and tho head of Mpga togotlier and 
uuseparated. 

I have in what has gone above presumed that tho astorism 
of Mrigashiras must be looked for in tho constellation of 
Orion, and that tho legends of Rudra and PrajApati refer 
to this constellation. Some scholars, however, doubt the 
correctuossof this assumption; and so far as nh$olnto cor- 
tainty is concerned their doubts may be justifiable. For 
Vedio hymns were not committed to paper till a long time 
after they were sung, and there is of course no possibility of 
finding thortnn a photograph of the portion of the hoaveus 
referred to in tho various hymus. All that wo ean, therefore, 
do is to weigh the probabilities of tho proposed identifica- 
tions ; and if this couwe be adopted I do not think any 
reasonable doubts oould be entertained about the identi- 
fication of Mrigashiras with the constellation of Orion. To 

♦ I'll. coiMtellatiou appear* to linro bceu v.rioiul/ eoiwcived ••. 
(1) the antcloiM)'. head ; (2) the whole miU1o|h>) (3) PnyAp«tl 
caber in the form of an antelope or a. » perwn with a belt or 
VvJHopdvUa (lee tlie nextehap.). Of then) throo formi I eoutkler the 
•• antelope's bead " to be the oldest. It will be Men that the three 
form, are cloteljr connected, and that the/ are the developmenu of 
the Mune idea. 
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qngte the words of Prof. Whitney '< there is the whole story 
illustrated in the sky : the innocent and the lorely Rohi^t 
(Aldebaran) ; the infamous PrajApati (Orion) in full career 
after her, but laid sprawling by the three-jointed arrow 
(the belt of Orion), which shot from the hand of the near 
arenger (Sirins) is eren now to be seen sticking in his body. 
With this tale coming down to as from the first period of 
Nakshatras in India who ooald have the least doubt of its 
persistent identity from the earliest times to the latest.'*'!' 
I subscribe to erery word of what is here so forcibly ex- 
pressed. Ofcoursei we may expect some Fariations of 
details as the story got degenerated into Pnrdnic legends ; 
but it is impossible to mistake the general identity. I shall 
therefore not nnnecessartly dwell upon it here. 

We have seen how Mrigasliiras may have been primitively 
conceived. After this it is not difficult to identify the 
other stars. The Rohint is no other than Aldebaran. Rudra 
is the presiding deity of Ardr&i and we may therefore sup- 
pose Rudra to be represented by the star in the right 
shoulder of Orion (•). But the Aitareya Br&hmaQa (iii. 33) 
identifies Rudra with Sirius or what is now called the 
Kriga-vy&dha. The Milky Way does not appear to have 
received a specific name in these old days, and the three 
sections of the Aryan race— the Parsis, the Greeks, and the 
Indians — ^have no common word to denote the same. Yet 
it is impossible to suppose that this broad stream of stars 
could have been unnoticed, and I shall show farther on that 
it was not. Oreek Astronomy places two dogs in this part 
of the heavens — Ganis Major and Canis Minor— one on each 
aide of the Milky Way, and it has been doubted whether 
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Prof. Whitney's Esssy on Hindu and Chinese systems of 
k p. 68. 
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the claims of these doga to primitive antiquity are well 
fooaded. In what follow,. I hope to show Lt th^ I^ 
In the meanwhile I m^ here refer to the test^?„7f 
Plutarch to prove that some at least, of the actuallv exUbn J 
figur,sof constelUtioas in the h.ave;a.r. Greek tris W 
tionsofother. which had been pkced the« before brTh^ 
%yptu»n., for this writer, who in his t«ati«, D. TMeZ 
^r.^ makes the priest, of Egypt say that the so^ of 
gods sbme in the heavens and ate stam, adds that "th. 
coostellaUon of Lis is called, by the G;eks. CauL, thlt 
ofHjrns.Or,on,andthatofTyphon. Uisa."* This state- 
ment ,s very important, inasmach a, it ,how, that the 
name, of at leaat three constellation,. Orion, Canisand U^ 
are no of Egyptian or Chaldean origin. Of thew U^ 
^;or (Greek JrU^) ha, been al.^y'Identi/ed w Th ^n^ 
rtkika, or simply the riktha, of the Vedas and the Ea^ 
m.,a of the Parsis. thus partly confirming the fw 
mentioned Statement of Plutarch; and it ci be ,l« J„ 
that hi. observation is equally good in respect of the Zr' 
two constellation,, or that Canis. Orion and Ur« are dTof 

tV^^r' .T * P"""' ^ •"• P'-**"»''« •»»*•»««» only 
to Jlo^It' ^^""'"P'*"""'"* *« ^"^ oonstellationi 

Temple of BenH^Ilfc^k'^^. P^'»»P'>«« •« »be ceiling of the 
cow the .„7™ I '•"/*, '" *•»« »•'•«• -f C«"" Meior i. tniceda 

♦ r L . "5 '• '"^^^ *• ^ »»*'«»«' f"' the MD S oJrU." 
Mr! ffl«d.tail??Awt^Pi** '"•ke the- remark. be««« 

that Orioo i?i£i .. "! Hf,,^"?** *^ H^""; P- «". <»^rt, 
"w w wuer aoB-Hellenw or prt-Hellenic.'' Platarch', 
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HaFiDg thos shown that we are at liberty to assame that 
the Greek legends about Orion and Canis are not of foreign 
origin, let ns see what coincidences we can discover 
between the legends of the three sections of the Aryan 
race about this part of the heavens. I am not going to 
trace every leg^end to its primitive source and explain it on 
the dawn or the storm theory. Nor do I believe that it is 
possible to do so ; for there are many other objects in 
nature besides the dawn and the storm, that are likely to 
impress the mind of a primitive man;^ and a legend, though 
it might have originated with the sun or the dawn, is sure 
to grow and develop under the influence of these objects. 
For instancOf we can understand the story of Vritra by 
supposing that he represented (he power that locked up 
the waters in the clouds, but when wo are told that this 
Vlitra sometimes assumed the form of a Mriga, here is a 
distinct addition which cannot be satisfactorily accounted 
for on the original theory. Those that have watched and 
examined how legends grow can easily understand what 
I mean. The idea that everything must be reduced to ''dawn 
and nothing but the dawn'' is the result of supposing thit 
in the days of the Rigveda men were not acquainted with 
anything else. The supposition is partly true, but as I shall 
presently show there are many passages in the Rigveda which 
presuppose the knowledge of stars and constellations. Thus 
at the time we are speaking of several ideas had already been 

testimony shews that the constellation ii not of Chaldean or 
Egyptian origin. The conception must therefore be pre*Hellenic, 
or, in other words, Indo-Geroianic, and I think I have given ample 
evidence in this chapter and the next to prove that the idea of 
Orion was fully deTeioped before the Greeks, the Parsis and the 
Hindus separated, 

^ See Herbert's Spencer's Sociolofry, Vol. I., Chap, xxiv. 
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formed and recognised and evou familiarly known. For 
example, the idea of Devaijdfia and rUriydna appears to 
have boon well settled at this time, so much so that. though 
the year was: afterwards made to commence with the winter 
solstice, the equinoctial division of the heavens, with all the 
notions which had already become associated with it, con- 
tinued to exist, though somewhat restricted in its scope, 
side by side with the new system. Whether this idea itself 
is or is not further resolvable into simpler ideas is a 
diflferont question altogether. Perhaps it may bo shown 
to have grown out of the idea of day and night or light and 
darkness. Thero are several passages in the Rigveda (i. 
128. 7; 104. 47.) which speak of a black and a white day, / 
and it is very likely that these were the original names of 
Jkvayd^uk and PUrii/dna] for when now ideas aro introduced 
it is usual to express them in old words with^ such qualify- 
ing adjectives as would distinguish the now idea from the 
old ouo. A ''black day " might thus moan the DakHhinA- 
yana or the Pitriydna, as night appeared to increase at the 
expense of day during tho period. When the southern 
course of tho sun thus came to bo likened to a dark day or 
night (Rig. vi. 9. 1) it was naturally regarded as a night of 
the Devas to distinguish it from the ordinary night ; and as 
no sacrifices were performed during the ordinary night, so 
no oRerings could be made to the Devas during their night 
(vi. 68. 1 ). Of course, it must have been a long time before 
men could develop conceptions like these. There was, 
indeed, a timo wlion thoy could hardly account for the fiust 
how the sua found his way from tho west back to the cast. 
In the Rigveda x. 72.7, tho sun is said to rise from out of 
the ocean and a similar idea is found in Uomer who 
describes not ouly tho sun, but even the stavs, as '* bathed 
U 
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in tho waters of tbe ocean/'* In the Rigveda x. 108. 1, 
Saratn& in said to have crossed really a ** long way.'' Tlio 
Aitareya BnUimana iii. 44, which states that the sun never 
sets in reality, makes a distinct advance upon these notions. 
Bat it is difficult to say whether astronomical ideas were 
developed to snch an extent in the days when the year first 
commenced from the winter solstice. I do not, however, wish 
to enter here into these details. As previously observed I 
assume that, at tho time we are speaking, the Vedic Aryas had 
already passed through these stages, and that tho ideas of 
JJooaydna and Pilriydna were familiarly known and estab- 
lished ; and assuming these as established, I intend to examine 
how legends were built upon them. I have, however, briefly 
alluded to the probable origin of these ideas inasmuch as 
it helps us to better appreciate the description of the Deva* 
y&na and the Pitriydna. Ordinarily the Pitpy&na is 
described (Rig. ix. 113. 3 ) as the region '* where Vaivas- 
vata is the king, which is the undermost (lit. obstructed t) 
part of the heavens, and where there are eternal waters.'' 
Tbe Vaivasvata Yama here spoken of does not, however, 
appear to have as yet been invested with the terrible charac- 
ter we find given to him in the later literature. Corres* 
ponding to Yama in the south we have Indra in the north, 
each supreme in his own sphere, and dividing the whole 
world into two parts, one bright and known, and the other 
watery and mysteriouSf or, in the language of seasons, first 

• 

^ Lewis, Hist. Sor?ey of the Astr. of the Ancients, p. 6. Iliad, 
V.6, vii. 422. 

t ^rrnr^^T^ f^< in the original. I think i?^rd^ means '* when 
the view of the lieaTcni is ohatructed;'* *'the poriion of the 
heaTfns which ii turned away*" Cf. Ait Br. if. l4, where iTf^H^ 
of the year is spoken of. 
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comprising Vnsanta, Grfchma and Vorsha and tho second 
' Sharada, Hemanta and Shishira. 

Now when the vernal oquinox was in Orion or Mriga- 
slriras it was the beginning of the Devayftna, and as tho 
constellation is remarkable for its brilliancy and attractive- 
ness the ancient Aryans may have been naturally influenced 
not merely to connect their old traditions with it, but also 
to develope them on the same lines. Thus the Dovayftna 
and the Pitriyana, as representing the two hemispheres 
must be joined, and tho vernal and the autumnal equinoxes 
became the natural points of union between the regions of 
gods and Yama. The equinoxes wore, in fact, the gates of 
heaven, and as such it was natural to suppose that they 
were watched by dogs. In the Rigvoda i. 48. 15 the dawn 
is spoken of as illuminating the ''gates of heaven,'' and in 
i. 1 8. 6 and ii. 3. 6 the gates-doities are invoked to keep the 
gates open. We have a similar invocation in tho Vdjasa- 
neyi Sanhita 21. 49. This shows that the idea of tho ''gates 
of heaven'' was not unknown in Vedic times, and the ar- 
rangement of the gates on the sacrificial ground, which is pre- 
pared on the model of the annual passage of the sun, shows 
that these gates divided the whole hemisphere into two 
parts. Macrobius records a tradition that " the ancients 
designated tho signs of Cancer and Capricorn as the gates 
of the sun, at which having arrived, the luminary seemed to 
retrace his path in the zone which he never leaves."* Now 
Macrobius could not but speak in the language of tho 
twelve zodiacal portions, and if we therefore divest his 
statement of the form in which it is naturally expressed it 



♦ Macrob. Comment, in Somn. Scrip. Lib. I. cap 15. 1 Uke tbe 
quoution from Narrien's Origin and Progress of Astronomy, p. 51. 
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means tliat ilie equinoxes^ which the ancients Rnpposed to- 
be once ID the zodiacal sigDS named abovOi were then called 
gates of heaven. 

The Iranians, howoyer/ have preserved the legend more 
fully. With them the eqainox is not merely a gate, but a 
bridge connecting heaven and hell — the Devaloka and the 
Tamaloka, or the Devay&na and the Pitriyftna— and ''dogs 
that keep the Chinvat Bridge '' help the departing soni to 
cross it. Darmesbotcrf iii his introduction to the Vendidad, 
published in the Sacred Books of the East Scries, observes'*' 
that ''this reminds one at once of the throe-headed Kerberos, 
watching at the doors of hell and still more of the four*eyed 
dogs of Yama, who guard the ways to the realm of death'' 
(Rig. X. 14J0). The ideas are, indeed, strikingly similar 
and point out to a common source. Korberos has even been 
identified with Sanskrit Uliabala or iSharvara, meaning 
Yariegated or a dog of Tama. But, as far as I know, no 
satisfactory explanation has yet been givon of. these legends 
nor any attempt made to explain them on a nttional basis. t 
If we, however, suppose that the vernal equinox was once in 
Orion, the constellations of Canis Major and Canis Minor— 
the two dogs— would then be on the boundary line of hoavcn 
and Yama's region, and the whole of the above story may 
be seen illustrated in tho sky like that of PrajApati and 
Kudra previously referred to.^ According to Buudahis 

* Sacred Books of the East, Vol. IV., Zend-Aresla, Part I., 
Introdttction v., 4* 

t See Kaegi's Rigveds, by Arrowimieh, p. 100, note 274«, 
where the writer quotes Aufrccht to tho sAme effect. 

X Weber and Zimmer appear to have tuggestod that the 
conception of Ysma*s dogt might have been formed from lome 
ooMteUatioiiSi Bloomfield rejects this suggestion and tries to show 
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xii. 7, tlie Chinvat Bridge extends from the height of 
Chak&d-i-D&itak in the middle of the world to the summit 
of Arezur at tho gate of holl ; while Dr. Geiger observes 
that '' it was believed to have been built over a wide expanse 
of water which separates the paradise from this world.'** 
In the later Indian literature we are told that the souls of 
the deceased have to cross a streamf before they reach the 
region of Yama, while the story of Charon shews that even 
tho Greeks entertained a similar belief. What could this 
river be f With the vernal equinox in Orion, one can 
easily identify it with the Milky Way, which could then 
have been appropriately described as separating the regions 
of gods and Yama, the Devay&na and tho Pitriy&na, or the 
Northern and the Southern hemisphere. In the lat^ ** 
Hindu works it is actually called the Celestial River (# i;ar. 



tlist the dogs represent the son and tho moon. His expUnation 
does not, lio^vcvcr, show how and why the dogt came (o be located 
at llio gates of heaven and why they should be entrusted amongst 
all the sections of the Aryan race with the duty of watching tlie 
souls of the dead. Bloomfield quotes Kath. 8. xxxvii. 14 ( whera 
liay and night are called tlie Dogs of Yama) and Shat, Br. xi. 1. 
5. 1. (where the moon is said to be a divine dog) to prove that the 
dogs mast be understood to mean the sun and the moon. But 1 
think that the Bnthmaria here gives simply a conjectural expUna* 
tioiit and, ss in the case of Namuohi't legend, we cannot accept it, 
inssmuch ss it docs not give any roAsou why the dogs were station- 
ed at the doors o( Varna's region. There are manv other incidents 
in the story which sro not explsined on Bloomfield s theory. I aec, 
therefore, no reason for moilitying my views which were put down 
in writing borore I could get iltoomAeld*s paper in the last number 
of the Journsl of tho Anioricau Oriental Society. 

• Dr. Geiger*s Civil, of East Iran., Vol I., p. 100. 

t Called Vaitarant. The Garn<ja Pur/i^, Pretak. vi. 2S-31, 
itales that a cow shoald be givon to a BrAbroau to enable the 
deceased to pay the ferrymen on this river. 
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9<Mii), while t1)0 Greeks linyo placed nctir it Uio eonnlollntion 
of Argos (itllip) nnd two do)^— Caiiia Major and Cunia 
Minor— one on oooh side to guard both the otitmncoii of ttio 
Chiuvat Hridgo across it. The lliifveda also nioiitioiis two 
dogs of Yanm kept to "watch the way," while the Greeks 
place a throchoaded dog at the gates of holl. In Itig. x. 
C3. 10 we ore further told that the land of tho blessed is to 
bo reached by " tho coloHtiul ship with a good rudder.*' * 
Tlib words in the original are daiclm lAvnm, Comparing 
tltoso with tho expression divijaMtfn thuiah in the Atharva 
Veda vi. 80. 3, and oeeing that a celestial {dicya) representa- 
tion of Rudra is described in hitor worksf it seems to mo 
that wo must interpret tho epithet to moan *' celestial " and 
not simply " diviuo." Thus tho Vedic works appear to place 
» oolestiol.({o{r and n celestial ihip at tho cntronce of tho 
other world, and theso can bo easily identified with tho 
Greek constellations of Argo Navis and Canis, if we suppose 
the Milky Way to be the boundary of Ileaven in tlieso days, 
I do not mean to say that theso conceptions hod their origin 
in the appearance of tho heavens. On the contrary, a com- 
parisoD with tho non«Aryau legends shows it to bo moro 
likely tliat the heavenly bodies received their names from 
tho pre-existing beliefs, about tho other world, amongst tho 
people* Herbert Spencer tolls us that amongst tho uou- 
Aryan savage races the journey to tho next world is bolioved 
to lie over land, down a river or aoross the sea, and that in 
oonsequonco tho practice of burying their dead in boats 
prevails amongst Home of them4 'l^ie North Americans, 

* See Ksogi*! Iligvrds, trsntlated by Arrowsmtth, p. 169, noU 278t 
t 8m tht passage from tho Mahimna Slotra quoted I'ufira, 
t 8«e Herbert Spencer's Principles of Sociology, VoL I., chap. 
sv«lstEd. 
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wo nro fnrUior told, any that tho Milky Way is " the • r«U. 
of Sp.r.t.,. .the Ho«d of tho Sonis,' wlL iLy tmvel to £ 
l^..d beyond tho g„.ve, and where their cJpJiZ,myC 
2- ^lH«."lf «. brighter sta«."* This coincidonco between 
,t . "1?"!'.' r:^ ?" ^^on^^^rym leg,.nds makes it hiX 
p«,bable that the ilg««„ of the constellations were conceS 
by tho Aryan, according to notions of the next world 
prevmhng amongst them at th.it ti«,o. It nmy bo noti^ 
however, that the non-Aryan mces do not connoet the S 

Willie ,t IS ho eV chaniotoristio of tho Aryan logonds 

m are, A. .nstance, told that tho dog conuncfced Zjc^i 

(Big. I. lai. IJ) «„d that tho DovayAna eompriaod tho 

hroe smsons of Vas.„.ta, GvWuna and Var,hA (^ITl.t 

Lt imL Jl ? r ^'"''''^ ^'^ "•« ^••^'"» J«8«'"^- that is 
most important for tho purpose of our enouiry, whilo tlio 

comcidouce, above ,K.iut..d out, confirms, i » a roCkab o 
way the genosh. of the Aryan legonds ho'.., p«,po^?' Tho 
chief element. ,u tho traditions of tho throe Ar^au wtiow 
may thus bo satisfactorily explained. 

.plr'^V'rr'R^''f "'"^ ''"**"'' "'•* dog.of yama 
spoKon of m tho Rigvoda may not bo the same os tho 

Avesta dogs at tho Bridge. A closer examinat on of tho 

Ca .1 .' *J""*^ *'•" """y ^ »'•« '^'"o" of death, 
t IVt^ , ^°*^ " ''f'---cha.h,ncn (Vod. viii. 10). Th |o 
tho Vedic dogs are described as chatur-ak.hau (V x 
H. II), both of which exp«,a.ion. mean " four-oyod/' «** 
'logjm^AvcsUo^^ diflj^ .^ ^^ J« 

• IW,.lc. of Sociology. Vol. I.. ch.^"xxCp^30S^i,^E^" 
t ror Germa,, hgi-nd*. i„dicaH,,g Umc, ace tlie uest chaptt^ 
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In Vc<l. viii. 16 the dogn itro imid to be zairilem or i*facf«in 
tairi-gaoiliem, yellow or wliito witb yellow oars ; while 
Uie doga of Tama aro said to bo nhnbalau, spotted or 
Taricgntod. But the difTcrenco is neither very inatorini, 
nor such as cannot be accounted for. In the Kigvodn we 
can trace the yollow colour of the Aveatn dogs. The 
antelepo of the sun in Rig. x. 8G. 3 is said to bo liarila or 
yellow, the zaireirm of tho Avcstn, and if we suppose this 
•ntolopc to bo no othor than that roprcsontcd by Orion, lui 
tho sun cominonocd tho year at that point, wo need not be 
snrprised if tho dogs in iho Avcnta aro described iis yollow, 
cxpccially when in the Atlmrva Voda viii. 1. 0. we find tho 
two nicssctigor dogs of Ynina named as Shijilma and 
' Shnbala, thus noting probably a dilTcrcnco in colour. The 
Alhnrva Veda iv. 20. 7 mentions a fonr>oyod bitch, while in 
the Shatapatha Ilriihmnpaxiii. 1. 2* 9 tho adjective is applivd 
to a dog; and tho same animal is evidently intended in lioth 
places. In the Parsi scriptures tho dogs at the Chinvat 
Bridge are sometimes spukou of in singular (Vcd. viii. IG) 
and sometinivs, as in Uig. x. 14. 11, in dual (Vod. xiii. 0). 
This shows that wo might disregard gender and number in 
the description of these dogw; and wo are thus led to 
suppose that Saramil in the Rigvoda is again to bo identified 
with tho dogs that watch tho gates of hea? en. Whether 
8Nnim&* in primitive days was or was not connected with 
the dawn, I do not undertake to say. Dut there is an 
incident in her story which confirms tho identification I 
Imvo proposed. The Pa^is tried to coax Saramil by offering 
her milk which she drank. On her return *ho denied 
having seen the cows of ludra, who thereupon kicked her 

* 8«e Max Mfiller's Lrcturos on llie Science of Lauxuage, Vol. 
II., p. 511. 



and 6ho vomited the milk. Now the mention of milk nt 
0..C0 suggest, the idea that it must bo tl"o mi k in .ll, 

« av no .; T ^'"""^'r *~ '"^oko.1 i» onlcr timt they 
nay pour down npon the earth tho " milk. » which they 
n ako .n heaven " Prof. Max Mullor records .ZZliZ 
t at Sh«n.Wran. here spoken of. may bo a very old uCtZ 
the Dog.«tnr nnd with it- dorivalivo 5«.Vy/would ^ivo . a 
theetyn.on of 5„m-o,l * In Big. vii. 65. 2 the VA IC 
"the guardian of tho house," i„ the fonn o^a(u!^n 
uiv^kod and describcHl as bright «ud ml S^lraJ^f/Z 
whoso jaws spears soom to gliftors a description whie 

what has been sa,d above we may at onco identify tho 

Shatapatha BWIlnnana ii. 1. 2. 0, wl.oro spoakiuL- of Mri^ - 

01 tliw r If ,0, It nmy bo a further proof that VAMtoHlnmH 

Of I rajaputi m the form of Orion or tho antelo.w's head 
». t ap,,e f .this suggestion. I would finally ^to^ 
1. ICJ. 13 whoro It i« oxprosHly statod that "the d.« 

ItgiVby'iT'Cr ""'rir ""'"'"' •" 

II o}\ / wmu, but It iH OTidoiitly m ormr. In 
the Shatapatha Bnlh.na.m xlll. 6. ,. 8, vrL and /.., „^ 

forawdddog. If so, SAyan.'s explanation of Uig. i.]0o 11 
aj,pe|«;^bo moreprobab^thal^ ItT,' !,I 

^ • Max MGIIor', Lecture* on the Scicucc o7L«.,:ru.se. vZ"li; 
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fact a description of tlio dog (star) appearing in tlio oast 
after crossing "tlio eternal waters*' of Tainaloka, and thou 
being iininediateiy lost iu tlio rays of tbo suni wliich rising 
after it, had to push the wild dog out ot his way« Tlio 
mention of the ''eternal waters'' of the Yaroaloka indifratos 
that the heliacal rising of the Dog-star, hero referred to# 
occorred at the end of the Pitf iy&na or at the vernal equinox, 
thus farther confirming the statement that the dog com- 
menced the year* There are other pas^mges of similar 
import, but as I wish to avoidf for tho present, any disputed 
passages, I do not mention them hero. If the time, I am 
conteudiug to establish for tho hymns of tho Uigveda, comes 
to bo accopted, it is sure to furnish an unerring clue to tho 
interpretation of mauy other passages and legends in tluit 
aacred book, but the work must bo lofc to be done hereafter. 
Putting all those passages together, we find that in tho 
Rigveda, dogs are described as dark and brown, bright and 
red, possessing four oyoSf guarding tho house and tho way 
to Yama'i region, vomiting and making milk, and above 
all beginning the now year*^ All these facts clearly show 
that tho Vedic dogs are the saino as the Uellenio or 
the Iranian, and we can easily and satisfactorily account . 

* Prof. Ulooniiicld't theory Icsfoi mmiy of these fncts un- 
explained. If the dogs represent the sun and iho moon, how csn 
the sun tell the Ribhus thst the dog awakened them at the end 
of the year? I cannot alto understand how the sun and the moon 
can be described at variegated in colour, or as engaged in making 
milk. Again bow can the sun or tlic moon be s:iid to be four-eyed, 
and why should they perpetually remain at the boundary of 
hearen and hell ? In liig. i. 86. 4, a dog is said to bo let 
loose at the ear of the Mriga, and this as well as tho dog in liig. i. 
161. 13, must be supposed to be different from Yama*s dogs, if we 

}pi Bloomfield*s view* 
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for all these legends by supposing that the vernal equinox 
w^ near ho Dog-star in those days, thus making Z d"g 
nse w. h the sun m tho beginning of the year at le gatf 
of tho DevayAna. Wo can now also understand how the do«i 
could have boon doHcribod as four-oyoa. For if tl.ovam 

«.e four stars in the body of Oanis might naturally b «.L 
to be his eyes;* for onee the number of eyes is inc^^ 

m J^' 1 ' n '^' "^""'"'^^ 'y^' ^f ^'^dra in tho late^ 
inythology thoy may bo rogardod as spread over the wh'X 
body. MDannestotor rightly observest that 'Uh^ Pan^L 
bo.ng at a loss to fmd four-oyed dogs interpreted 1 name 
as moanmg a dog with two spots above the eyes • bufc T^'! 

I^|"opees, .. the all.«.,„,;^ b^^:; g^'huIJ; ^ ^^7^^^^ 
See Max Mcdler's Seienee of L^nguV ^oU^^^^^^ ''' '"'^• 

l/l!r' T'' '' ^'^ ^'' '^''"' ''^'- '"••• 2-^ A-^ P^rt 
t Those serf iees are req.iired at the funeral ceremonv It m.. 

ociiies receive their oblations at this sacrifice Ti.« ^tt • 
Other wunU blyama ««J SJ.ab.U .« ,.Uccd on e.ch .ide «f il; 
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for want of a foar-oyod ono, or of a whito ono with yoUow 
oars," Evidontly tho Parai priests failed to realise that it 
was tho divine or hcarenl/i and not an earthly dog that 
was here described, as driving the death-fiend. The 
Atharva Veda vi. 80. 3 sliows that the Indian priests of the 
time well understood it to mean a dog who is '' born of 
waters, whoso house is in the sky, and who sheds his lustro 
all around. '' 

There is another sot of traditions which we can similarly 
explain on tho supposition with which wo have startodt viz.^ 
that the vernal equinox was then in Orion. The holiaoal 
rising of tho constsUation at the beginning of the year 
marked the revival of naturo at thecommoncomont of spring* 
and the aiterism may thus bo said to represent all these 
milder induoucoi which in later mythology were fully 
embodied in the conception of Vi.shiiu. But tho case was 
completely reversed if wo take the aoronycal rising of the 
same* It was at tho autumual equinox that the Dog-star 
roso at thobogiuniugof night, and though, strictly speaking, 
it marked tho end of VarshA, yob tho portion of the heaven 
whcroin the constellation is situated could have boon easily 
regarded as the battle-ground of ludraaud Vritra who fought 
in those days, and also as tho stage on which tho terrible 
Rudra m.vde his appoaranco. In short, tho constellation 
natarally became the harbinger of the mild and the torriblo 
aspects of nature. It is in this latter sense that the Dog- 
star might be cousidoi*od a rain-star, and Saram^, like the 
Greek Bermos with which it is identified, might be said to 
have been sent to search for the eo^s of Indra taken away 
by the Panisof the nether world. The Greek legends mention 

weitf ra point, in the same w«iy as the dogs appesr in the heavens 
on CAch tide of the Milky Way. 
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two watch dogs — Kerberos and Orthros ; and of these 
Korberos has been ctymologically identified with Sharcara 
and Orthros with Vritra.* But no explanation has been 
given of how this Vritra came to be stationed at the gates of 
hell. Prof. Max Mil Her suggests that Orthros is the dark 
spirit that is to be fought by the sun in the morning. But 
then, this does not explain why it was colled Vritra, and 
how it came to be killed by Heraklos. The legend of 
Namuchi, as given in the Rigveda and interpreted on tho 
supposition that tho year began with the Uog-star, does, 
however, solve the difficulty. I have ali-oady alluded to tho 
fact that in the Rigveda Vritra is often said to appear in the 
form of a Mrirja (Rig. i, 80. 7; v. 82. 3 ; v. 31. 2 ; viii. 93. 
14). In Rig. vii. 19. 5 Vritra and Namuchi are both said 
to be killed by Indra, and though this cannot be taken as a 
direct authority for holding that Vritra and Namuchi aro 
the different forms of the same enemy, yet from the 
description of the two I do not think there can bo any 
doubt OS to their being idontic^il. In fact, Shushna, Pipru, 
Kuyava and Namuchit are only so many dilToront names 
of tho enemy of Indrn* Now Indm is represented as 
cutting off tho head of Vritra (Rig. i. 52. 10 ), and also of 
Namuchi (Rig. v. 30. 7; vi.20.6). Combining these stote- 
monts wo get that Indra cut . off tho head of Vritra or 
Namuchi, in the form of a Mriga; and this at once suggests 
the question whether that head is not tho same as that of 
Prajftpati cut off by Rudra ond which gave the name of 

• Max Mullcr, Gifford Lectures, 18D1, p. 248. Biogrophici of 
Words, p. 107. 

t See Prof. Dloomfield*8 contributions to the Interpretation of 
the Veda in the Journal of the American Oricutal Society, VoL 
XV., p, 14C. 
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Mrip^-slitrinlm, or *'tbo antclopo'a head" to tlio constellntion. 
lo Big. i* 53* 7, we nro dimply told that Naiuuchi was killed 
bj Indra in the distant (p'trdoaU) region, which seems to 
moan the region of Yaina. But as it does not satisfactorily 
determine the place where ^amuchi was killed, I refer to 
Rig. X. 73. 7, where Indra by killing Namachi is said to havo 
cleared up *'tho paths leading (ydna in the original) to tho 
(region of) Dovas;"* wiiich plainly shows that Namuchi was 
killed at the gates of the DevayAna. In the V&jasaneyi 
SanhitA 10. H a sacrificial rite is described which gives the 
same place and time of Namuchi's death. The priest there 
throws away a piece of metal hidden under a tiger hfd(*| 
cxclajmingf " the head of Namachi is thrown away/' after 
lie has taken his Yajamdna through all directions (Fj.ist^ 
Sonth, West, North and npwards) and also through all tho 
seasons (Vasanta, GrtHhmai Shamd, VarMhd and llemauta- 
and-Shishira). This moans, if it can mean anythiug, that 
Namachi o/i/M Vritra was killedy in the language of seasons, 
afusr Shishira, or in other words, at the gate of tho Devayilna 
OS described in tho above quoted (massage from tho liigveda, 
for tho end of Shishira is the eud of the Pitriydna. Uere 
then we havo an explanation of how Orthros came to bo 
at tho gate of hell, or in a distant region under the setting 
son. But tho association of Orthros with Kerbcros throws 
further light on tho subject. If Vritra*s head is tho same 
as Mriga-shtr^lia, as explained in tho beginning of this 
chapter, then tho three stars in tho belt of Orion, which 
form the top of Mrigashiras, might havo easily suggostod 
the idea of a throe- headed monster. In Rig. x. 09. G 

* The origiual verse if as follows : — 

ff ^Wu «f^ *n5^ fr# fr^R ^rt* f%*t I 
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Indra is said to havo killed a three-headed and six-eyed 

monster. It might be contended that the explanation is 

not satisfactory, inasmuch as the head of Mriga is hero 

supposed to bo again conceived as a dog, while there is no 

authority in tho Vedic works expressly describing Mriga as 

a dog. But if Orthros has become a dog in tho Greek 

mythology, while it is a Mriga in tho Vedas, I see no reason 

why Korberos should not get his three heads fi*om the 

Trishirnhau of the Vedas. Tho difficulty is not at all a serious 

Olio. In bringing together tho traditions of tho three Aryan 

races after thousands of years, wo must make somo allow- 

anc'3M, and be satisfied with a general similarity of tho stories. 

Tho astorism of MrigjV2«hiras and tho dogs are so closo, 

that one might bo easily mistaken for tho other, when all 

the kuowlodgo of tho original traditions was lost. It is thus 

that we oan account for tlio fact that out of tho threo beings 

that woro represented in this portion of tho liuavenst Rudra 

(the hunter), Mriga (the antelope), and Shvd (tho dog), 

tho Gi*oeks retained in tho sky only tho hunter (Orion), and 

tho dog (/Oioa*, Ganis), with nothing to hunt, while tho 

Uiudu:! liivo not only forgotten, but condomiiod, tho dog. 

Tho Parsis, it is true, havo not mistaken tho dog, but 
still as regards complexion, they havo roprosented their 
dogs as possessing tho colour which in the Rigveda is given 

* The prinoipAl star in Csnis Minor is still called Procyon=:Gk. 
Prokuon, Sk. Pta$hvan, the Foreflog. It siicirs that tlie prcf ious 
star WAS once csUed Knon by the Greeks. If we coant the Nnksha* 
tras^ in the direction of the sun's annual course. Kaon comes first, 
anil Proknon afterwards. Cf. Sanskrit Rddkd and AnurtidhiU of 
which, like Procyon, later writers have only retained AnnrAdhd. 
Pknl'juHff Ankadhd^ and Bkddrapadd are siiniUrly divided iuio 
Pdrvi and t/iiard, tho preceding and the foregoing. 
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to ilio antclopo of tho snn. Another objection that may bo 
urged agaiust this identificatioii is that we are requii*ed to 
suppose Mfignshiras to bo once the head of Prajt\pati| and 
at another time that of Vritra* [t must, boweveri be re- 
membered that we do so on the oxpreBs authority of the Rig- 
veda, and that besides it is quite natural to suppose that 
once the antdopc's head was said to exist in the heavens, 
Vedio poets vied with eacli other in weaving legends out of 
it. As an ilhistration I refer to llig. x* 86. b, where tho 
poet describes Vrinhtlkapi's head as cnt off, but soon after 
Vri^tmkapi is told that it was an illusion, and that in reality 
it was some one else whose head was so severed (verso 18). 
This clearly shows that it was a period when legends were 
fltill being formed out of tho " antelope's head/' 

Wo cau now explain how later writers evolved a myth 
out of Namuchi's death. Tho story is given in the Ttlt^dya 
J)n\hmana (xii. C. 8).* There wo aro told that Indra and 
Namnchi canio to a settlement that tho former should kill 
tho latter, neither during day nor by night, nor by any 
weapon, whether dry or wet, Indra therefore killed him 
with tho foam of the waters at the junction of day and ni^^lit, 
when it had dawned, but yet tho suu had not risen. It is 
probably this circumstance that has led Professor Max 
Miillor to suppose that Orthros represents the gloom of tho 
luoruing, Itut the explanation doos not account for the other 

• See also Taitt. Dr. i. 7. 1. 7 ; SImt. Br. xii. 7. 3. 3. Mko 
the Pur&nss, RaniAyAi.m iii. 30. 28 ; MaliAhliArata Udyoga p. it. 2!). 
Trof. Bloomfield lias cnUcctcd nil such pnssAgci in his nrliclc on tho 
coiitribotiont to the Interpretation of the Veda in the Journal of 
American Orienul Society, Vol. X V^ pp. 1 48- 1 58. Tho legend of 
Iliraiyya-Kashiptt in the PurAi^as appears to have been based on 
Mamuclii's story. 




incidents in the story. Was Namuchi or Vritra killed every 
morning by Indra f Or was it only at tho beginning of the 
rainy season f Evidently tho kttor. We must then suppose 
that Namuchi ivas killed after dawn, but before the actual 
daybreak, at or duruig the monsoons. In other words, tho 
junction of day and night in the Liter myths must bounder, 
stood to mean a particular junction of day and night in tho 
rnins, or more definitely, tho junction of the day and tho 
night of the Gods— the junction of the Pitriydua and the 
Devayjina, the gates of which aro said to be cleared up by 
Namuchi's death in the passage from the Rigveda given 
above. Tho latter part of the legend is, however, still moro 
poetical, and Prof. Max Miiller's theory loaves it entirely 
unexplained. Indra is here said to have killed Namuchi 
with a weapon which was neither dry nor moist— tho watery 
froth. This is evidently b^ised upon Rig. viii. 14. 13, where 
Indra is described as '« cutting the head of Niimuchi with 
the foam of waters, " and the same incident is again referred 
to in Rig. X. 01, 8. Therefore, oven if we reject later 
speculations with respect to " why foam or froth should hovo 
bfeu used,'* and decline to solve tho question by assuming a 
compact* between Indra and Naniuchi, yet we have to 
account for the fact that in tho Rigveda itself Indra is said 
to have used the foamy weapon to destroy his enemy. What 

• Prof. Bloomficld Ims discussed this legend in a recent number 
of the Journal of the Aniericnu Oriental Suciiiy (Vol XV., Number 
n.), but he gives no explanation of the compact between Indra and 
Namuchi. In my opinion it is impossible to hold that the compact 
conid have been the original basis of the lo^-end. It is evidently a later 
invention to explain what irerc then deemed otliorwise inexplicable 
mcidents m the legend j and until these incidents are explained in a 
natural way, the legend oauuot be said to be proiierly uudci^lood 
10 
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eoold tW. foamy weapon be T « NamucUi wa. kniodat tho 
L* of the Dcvay&na and hi. bond .t,U l-c- «•«'«' J' 
?»tcry foam mnU bo no other than tho brood belt ot the 
m5S^ Way which crowed the heaveuB at the same part 
m blao vault o£ the heaven- is often compared to an 
^„ In the later Sanskrit liU,rataro.^ and the star- are ».d 
to be tho patchc. of foam upon it. -urfoce. 1f«» «JJ« 
Mahimna 8totn». which is considered to be at least «,ve« 
or eight hundred year, old, tho author descnboa (""« ^ ^ 
L heavenly form of Uudra {i.e., Rudm as "presented m 
Se Ty), and tells n. that the stream of waters on h,. head 
to. •• the beauty of ita foamy appearance enhanced by » 
J- „f -i«r. "t ThU is a description of the Gauge, on 
ri^" oMhe LesU: form of sLa. and the author of 
« 1 tn^a who in verso 22, refer, to the .tory of Rndra 
S:^.Tl^1a;«U with an irrow, and says that the whole 
"Z^i 'JZ^^r^ ^n the .ky.t evidently meant to 
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Th. conception of Shi« embodied in th» ver.« »^"*"'*PJ"* 
«J The noet «k.hU resdcr. to ia.«gi«e how grc*t must 8h.va 
rthe^e.'S stream en whose hood encircle, the Unmrs. I 
is. liaky Way which girdle U.. celosu^ sphere c«met be 
better described. ^^ ^^ 
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describe by it tbe Milky Way which passes over the 
head of the star of Riidra. Now if the poetic imaginatiou 
of the author of Mahitnna can pcrcoiTO foam iu the Milky 
Way, I SCO no reason why tho virgin imagination of the 
Vcdio poets should not rise to that pitch. l)r. Haug^ 
spoaking of tlio Vauant Yashta, observes that the constella- 
tion ( Vanant)i by which the Parsi Dasturs understand the 
Milky Way is said to stand directly over Hell, and fnrtheri 
'Hho Dasturs aro of opinion that this constellation is the 
weapon ( Vazra) which is constantly aimed by Mithra at 
tho head of the Daovas, as stated in the Khurshed Yasht.'^ 
Referring to tho Khurshcd Tashta wc simply find that the 
club {Vazra) of Mithra '' was well struck down upon the 
skulls of the Daevas/'f The information given to Dr. ELang 
may tliorofore be traditional among the Parsi Priests ; but 
whether traditional or othorwiscy as it comes from an 
independent source, it is strong corroborative evidenoe to 
support tho identification of Indra's foamy weapon, with the 
stream of the Milky Way in the heavens. With tbe vernal 
equinox near the Dog-star, the Milky Way, which then 
Beparate«l the region of gods from that of Yamu, oould well 
be said to be over Hell and '' well struck upon the heads 
of the Daovas.'' Namuchi's legend can thus be simply 
and naturally accounted for, if wo assign to tho equinoxes 
the position which we have deduced from other passages iu 
the Vedio works. I may point out that wo do not hereby 
account for tho original idea of Vpitra. That is evidently 
a still older legend. But his existence at the gate of Hell 
and his decapitation by tho foamy weapon— the two chief 

* Dr. Uaag't Eisiiys on the Panis, p. 271, note. 

t Sacred Beoki of tho East Series, VoU XKUU Zead Avesta. 
Part He, p. 87. 
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elomonto in tho later Vodic traditions arc aatiafoctorily 
oxplainod by placing, as originally proposed, the vernal 
equinox in tlio constollation of Orion, and idontifying 
Namucbi alia. Vplro with tho constollation of Mrigaaliiras 
or tho antelope's hood, situated jnst below tho Milky Way. 

Wo have next to deal with tho legends of tho bold 
hunter, tho terrible Rudra dmsing the antelope. Several 
nttribntes in tho Purftnic mytholopy, o. g., his bcannp the 
Ganges, in his matted Imir. his fondness for tho burning 
gronud, and his api)carauco as Kin\t,t or hunter, are all 
accounted for by placing Rudsa just below the Mi ky 
Way or the celestiol Gauges,* at the gates of tho I itn' 
T&na and figured as a hunter. I hovo alrowly alluded to 
iho difficulty of identifying Rndra. But whether wc tako 
the star of ArdriL or Sirins to roprosont the lord of cottle, 
tho above attributes remain tho same. But neither these 
legends, nor tho story of Rudra chasing Pnijftpati, which, 
so far as it was necessary for our present purpose, has been 
already given, can help u», in a material degree, to solvo 
tho question under consideration. I wish, thoreforo, to deal 
hero only with such tnulitious as point out to tho position 
of Rudra in the course of tho year. Rudra as the lord of tho 
cattle and tho presiding deity of storms, can be at onco 
recognized and ploccd in the niiny season. There are, how- 
ever, other legends indicating time more definitely. In 
Big. X. 192. 2, Samvatsara or the yeor is said to rise out of 
tho ocean, the place whore Vritra was killed (Rig. x. 68. 
12). Prajapati, as represented by Orion, moy also be 
natarally supposed to commence tho year when tho vernal 
equinox was in Orion. Rudra killed I*raj&pati, and os 

• See llaliimiia 8totr% vcrae 17, quoted tupra. 



I haro shown bcfort), Prajilpnti, Samvatsara nnd Yajvn 
v/QTO coDVortiblo (orms. Uudra therefore killed Pmjfipati 
or Yajna nt tho beginning of tho year; and Yajna aImo 
meant sncrifico. Uudra wns therefore nnturnlly beliovod to 
liave killed tho Bacrifico— thus giving riso to the PurAnio 
legends of Rudra routing the sacrifice of Daknha. At tho 
end of the Suuptika Purva in the MnhAbhArata * wo are told 
that *' Rndra pierced the heart of Yfi/iia or Sacrifice with 
on arrow. Thus pierced tho Sacrifice, with firoi fled away 
in tho form of an antelope and having reached tho sky, 
tliero shines in that form, followed by Rndra/' Thus it wus 
that Uudra acquired tho title of Pacrifice-brenkcr. In the 
TAnilya RrAhmana vii.2* 1| the death of PrajApati is, however, 
spoken of ivi voluntary. In Taitt. Ur« iii. 0. 22. 1, be is said 
to have assumed tho form of Yajna and given himself up 
to tho Dovas to be sacritiood. The Dovos killed him on 
iluiir morningi and so every one should similarly perform tho 
Ashvamedha sacrifice at tho beginning of the year. One 
can now understand what the meaning of these stories in. 
Thoy refer to tho death of PrajApati by Rudra at tho litgin* 
ni^yg of the your ; aud thus it was that Yajna^ meaning tho 
year was sacrificed bymoansof Yajnaov PnijApati.Rig. x. 00. 
16.| where we are told that Gods sacrificed Yajtia by Ynjna, 
but this (human sacrifice) was an old (out of date) practico, 
may also be similarly interpreted. 1 cannot soy which of 

• MohA. Snupt. 18, 13.14:— 

inr: ? iRf ft^^mr iti^ eft ifV^ri 

Here the antelope is i nid to be pierced in Me kcarl nnd not in 
the head as in the Vedic works, it appears, ihcrcfore, that tho 
wAoit tntclo))e wu considered to be in tho kcaveus at this time* . 
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ihcse legencls is older* whether that of Prajipati sacrificinf;^ 
himself, or of Radra killing him at the beginning of the year. 
Bat whichever of these be the older one it does not affect 
oar present question. Both of them indicate that Pmjftpati 
once commenced the year and that he either willingly 
allowed himself to be sacrificed or was killed by Radra at 
that time. As another indication of time, I may point oat 
thai the time prescribed for the sacrifice of Shfllagava in 
AshvaUyana Qrihya Sfltras, 4. 9. 2, is in Vasanta or Sharad 
with the asterism of Ardr&. The passage, ns now under- 
stood, means that the sacrifice should be performed on any 
day in Vasanta or Sharad whan the moon— whether 
fall, hslf, quarter or new— is near the asterism of 
Ardrft, the star over which Rudra presides. But it appears 
to me that here we have a tradition that the sacrifice 
was originally required to be performed at the new or 
full moon in the vicinity of Ardrd, in Vasanta or Sharad, 
thus indicating that the vernal equinox was near Ardnk 
when the sacrifice was originally established. When the 
seasons receded Ardr& new or full moon could not fall in 
Yasanta or Sharad and therefore Ardrfi-night afterwards 
came to mean any night when the moon is near the 
asterism of Ardr& in Vasanta or Sharad. However, as the 
point is not quite satisfactory I shall not press it here. The 
on^ other fact about Rudra worthy of notice is that he 
seems to be described as followed by dogs or rather as their 
master (Vaj. San., 16. 27).* This may shew that the Vedic 
poets knew of the dogs near the star of Rudra. 

* In the original there are salutatione to several forms of the 
deity, but it would not be quite *afe to infer from it that Rudm was, 
a* a* matter of certainty, followed by dogs. In Tand. Br. xiv. 9. 12, 
Shiva is described as itfigayu, while the passage in Vaj. San. 
(1& 87) says Nl%»<t 9niM|V...V^> I 
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I have already alluded to the Parsi legends of the Chinvat 
Bridge and the dogs that keep it. There is, however, one 
more circumstance to which I wish here to refer. IT,© star 
Tistrya has been identified with Sirius and the identification 
If not absolutely correct, is at least sufficiently so for general 
purposes. But I think that the word itself ha. not been yet 
aatisfactonly expbiued, I propose to derive Tistrya from 
2rt-»/rt which m Sanscrit means three-stars, Tfi-stri may 
easily be corrupted into Tistri, Tister. Tister is, therefore 
the same as Korberos or Trishiras and the fact that Tistrya' 
IS called TJr or arrow in Modern Persian further confirms 
this derivation, for the Aitureya Br&bmaria (iii. S3) calls it 
the three-starred or tripartite arrow ol Rudra in Uie sky. I 
have in the last chapter shown that if we commence with 
the summer solstice and regard Fravashinnm as the first 
month of the year, Tistreye corresponds to MArgashlr? ha. 
If Tister IS understood etymologically to mean the belt of 
Orion this coincidence of the months can be better aoconnted 
for. I am therefore of opinion that Tistryo should not bo 
identified with Sirius, but with the belt of Orion. We can 
then better understand why tho star should have been 
spoken of as Truiryeni * probably indicating more stars 
than one and also PauryeHi, the fir st. The Parsis have 

• As the word it understood iit present it meuie "pertainin* to 
or beloDging to Tnstry.." But grarom.ticiilly it may n,o«n" "fa„r 
^Ur. or group o .tn«. » I m,/ here point out that^f we idenwj 
^y. with Sinu. .he ety»,olo5y iV not explmnod, uor «n wi 
jc^uut for the Modern PerBinn name 7\r which agnii. m^nV^ 
arrow. While if w« identify Tristry. with the th'ee iton in the 
belt ererythiiig » Mtiif.ctorily accounted for. All the sr«.m..„^ 
b««d upon the "rain-producing" influence of the tlr •A'^eTu.llv 
•pplicsble in either csee. since both the sfn ( Siriu, «nd SS ) 
me at tl.e««e time. See Ur. Geiger's Ci»U ol W 1,«,., vSV, 
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preserved another interesting relic of the osterism of 
MrigoshiraSy bat I reserve it for tho next chapter. 

Starting with the supposition that the vernal equinox was 
in Orion, we hove thus an easy and a simple explanation 
by which the three principal deities in the Hindu mythology 
can be traced to and located in this part of heavens. 
Vishiia representing the happy times of Vasanta, Budra 
presiding over storms and PrajApati, the deity of sacrifices 
beginning the year, were all combined in one place. It wasi 
here that Vitthnu killed VorAha ( Rig. i. 61. 7); it was 
bcre that Indra killed Vritra, and it was here that Rudi*a 
chased Praj&pati, iu the form of Yajna or that ho sucrificed 
himself. The celestial Ganges separating the upper and 
the nether world was also in tho same quarters, and through 
it lay the path to Yama's region. In a word tiie Trinity of tho 
Hindu Pantheon was fully represented in the constellation 
of Orion, when the vernal equinox was there. Later writers 
describe this Trinity as represented by the three*hoadod 
Dattdtreya, followed by tho Vodas in the form of dogs; and 
after what has been said above, I think wo can have no 
difficulty in identifying this personified Trinity with Orion 
having throe stars in tho head aud closoly followed by tho 
dog (Canis) at its foot. It will be difiioult to find another 
place in tho heavens whore all those elemouta aro combined 
in sack an intorosting manner. 




CHAPTER VI. 

ORION AND niS BELT. 

AgrahXffana^Aorayana in tbo oldor worki-Probablo dorimiion of 
Wyano— Tho Ai,rayaiyt socrifloot— Thoir numbor and luUuro-Ftor- 
fonnod oToiy half-year in Vasanta and Sharad-Grook Iag«ndi of 
Orion-Thoir similarity to Vodio Icgondi-Gorman tradition! and 

• fostiritic^StAff and hind-Twolro niffht.-Dog.day. -All of whi«h 
indicate tho oommonoemont of tho yoarinOrion— Dr.Kuhn'.axpUna- 
tion I. insuffioient-Tho n.ual odjanot. of Orion-Hi. bolt, .toff and 
hon*..kin-Thoaiw-yo<mpAanaofIIaomain tho ATOrta-Tho yajfio- 
pavila otiho BrAhman.-Thoir mcrod character probably borrowed 
L«om tho bolt of Orion or Yajna-Uiie of iiw*;iaW, aUna and don^ In 
tho Upanayana ceromony-Probably in imitation of tho oostumo of 
Orion or PmjApati. the Srat of tho Br«hman.-Derivation of Orion 
from Agrayana -It. probability-Phonotio difficultio»-Oonolndon. 

In tho last chapter I have quoted an observation o£ 
riutarch that tho Greeks gave their own name to tho 
constellation of Orion, and havo there discussed somo Vedio 
legends which corroborate Plutarch's remarks and indicate 
that tho vernal equinox was in Orion at that time. In the 
present chapter I mean to examine other legends which go 
to show that tho constellation of Orion was known and 
figured before tho Greeks, tho Parsis, and tho Indians 
separated from their common homo, and that tho legends 
or tho traditions so preserved, and perhaps tho namo of tho 
constellation, can bo naturally and easily explained only on 
tho supposition that tho vernal equinox was thon near tho 
asterism of Mrigashiras. 

I havo already shown that Jfjrah&ifafii, if not Agrahayana, 

can bo tiTUJod back to Piinini's time, as tho namo of a 

Nakshatru, and that it is a mistake to dorivo it from the 

namo of tho fuU-moon day. Wo havo now to sou if we can 

17 
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trace back tho word still further. The word hdyana docs 
not occur in the Kigvcda, and it may be doubted if the naipo 
Agrahdyani was in use in the old Vcdic days. Ilayana is, 
however, used in the Atharfa Veda (viii. 2. 21 ; xi. G. 17) 
and in the Briihinanas; and may be compared with Zond 
Znynnd mcauing winter. Panini (lii. 1. 148) derives hdyana 
from hdsz to go or abandon, after the analogy of gdyafui 
and gives two meanings, viz., tho grain ' vrihi ' and « time. » 
Whether wo accept this derivation or not, it is at any 
rate clear that the word was used in P&nini's days, to donoto 
a division of time and a kind of grain, and 1 think we 
can bettor accoant for both these meanings of hftyana 
by connecting the word with ayana and Ayrayana or tho 
half-yearly sacrifices. Dr. Gciger, speaking of the old Parsi 
calendar observes that " probably the half-year was more 
employed in civil life than tho complete year."* Now 
whether the observation be entirely correct or not, we can, 
I think at any rate, assume that the division of the year into 
two equal halves is an old one. I have already discussed 
the two-fold division of the year into Dovayana and Pitriydna 
and its coincidence with the passage of the sun to the north 
and the south of the equator. Ayana in the sense of such a 
division thns appears to be an old word and by prefixing h 
to it we may easily get liayana subsequently changed into 
hdyaiia like the words in the Prajn&di list, wherein this 
word was not included as it was derived by P&tiini in a 
different way. The insertion and omission of h when 

• Dr. Geigfr's Civ. East, Iran., Vol. I., p. 152. Dr. Schrader 
makes a similar observation. "For all these reasons (moil of ' 
which are philological) J believe ^e have the right to presuppose an 
original division of the Indo-Ocrmauio year into two seasons.'* 
Pfoh. AnU Ary. Peopks, Part IV., chap. vi.» p. 302« 



followed by a vowel at the beginning of a word is not un- 
common even in these days,* and there is nothing extra* 
ordinary if wo derive Itdyana from ayatM. Now by a 
natural process when we have two forms of a word or two 
derivatives of the same root they gradually come to bo 
utilised for specific purposes, and so acquire distinct 
meanings. Sanskrit lexioographors class such words under 
Yogarudlia, meaning thereby that etymology and conven- 
tion have each a share in determining their denotation. 
Ilayana might thns come to exclusively denote a complete 
year, whilo ayana continued to denoto a half-year as 
before.t When ayafia thus bocame hayana, Agraynwi, 
which all lexicologists derive from agra + ayana.X would 
bo changed into agra + hayana = ^igrahayana ; and when 
Itayana was changed to hdyan*i in a manner analogous to tho 
words in the Prajnadi list (Pan. v. 4. Su) as stated above, 
Agrahayana would be altered into AgraJulyana. Wo can 
thus account for the double forms — hayana and Myana, 
Agrahayana and Agrahdyayia-^vrhich wo find given iu 
Biihtlingk and Roth's and other lexicons, while if we ac- 



♦ Cf. The derivation of the word ' history ' from 'istory'iti 
liax Mulier*s Lectures on tho Science of Language, Vol. XL, p. 329. 

t Zend Zayano, denoting winter, probably preserves an older 
meaning, when hdyana was used to denote the second of the two 
seasons (summer and winter) into which Dr. Sehrader believes 
that the year was primevally divided. Some of the synonyms for 
the year in Sanskrit originally denoted particular seasons, e. (/,, 
PoTMha, SAarad. Soma and Jldyana may be similarly supposed to 
have been derived from the names of tho half-jcar or ayana, 

X This derivation would give us Ajnlyam instead of Aijrayana 
and native gramnuirians obuin the second form from the firit by 
the interchange of the initial vowel with tlie fcillowing long a. 
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cept Punioi's derivation, liayana will Imvo to bo cither 
tbrowD out as incoiTCct or derived otborwiso. Ju Amara 
ii. 8, 52, liayaM occurs as a diflforont reading for ^ayana in 
tho sense of a vehicle and Bhuou Diknhita derives it from 
liay to go ; but wo might as well ask it /iay, ay, and », all 
meaning to go, are not the different forms of the same root. 
As tar as tho form of the word is concerned we may there- 
fore derivo Myana from hayaM and tlio latter again from 
ayana and simihirly Agralulyana from Agrahayana and this 
again from Agrayana* 

I may, however, remark that the process which appears so 
simple according to the modern philological rules, was not 
recognized by the native grammarians. There are good 
many words in Sanskrit which can be thus easily derived 
on the principle of the insertion and omission of /*. Thus 
wo have invaU and hinoakd both meaning tho stars on tho 
top of Mrigashiras. and afta and hatta denoting a market- 
place. But nativo grammarians, including Pinini, would 
not derive tho words from each other, as we have done 
above in tho case of ayana and hay ana. Their method is 
to give two different roots for the two words ', thus we have 
two Vodio roots hinva and inva or hio and it, both mean- 
ing to go, to pleaso, tho one giving us hinvaku and tho 
other invaH. At and haf, an and /mn, ay and /lay, % and 
hi aro further insUnces of tho principle adopted by the 
native grammarians in such cases. Really speaking this is 
not solving tho difficulty, but only shifting it a stage back- 
wards ; for, if any explanation u necessary to account for 
tho double forms like ayana and hayana, it is equally 
required to explain why we should have tho double roots 
like ay and Juiy, both meaning to go. But it api?oars that 
iho nativo grammarians, having traced tho words to their 
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roots, did not push the matter further. With them ina is 
derived from i to go, ayana from ay to go, luiyana from 
liay to go, and hdyana from lid to go.'*' Whether and how 
far wo can dispense with some of these roots is an impor- 
tant philological question, but it is not necessary for us to 
discuss it here. It does not much affect the point under 
discussion whether lidyana is derived from ayana^i. r., ay to 
go, or from hd to go as P^lnini has done. Etymologically 
both tho words, ayana and lidyana, mean '' going '' and 
when both came to be used to denote a division of time, it 
is natural to suppose tlmt they soon acquired special mean- 
ings. Thus while ayana continued to denote the half-year; 
hdyivia, which was comparatively a later word, might hafo 
been exclusively used to denote the complete year, and as 
the beginning of the first ayana was also tho beginning of 
the year, A{a)yrayana would be naturally changed into 
A{a)fjra}i(i{a)yaHa to express the beginning of the year. 
Whether we adopt Pilnini's derivation or tho priuciplo 
of modern philology we thus arrive at tho same result, 
and so far as our pi*eseat inquiry is concerned we can 
therefore suppose that the various words, which may bo 
represented hy A{a}gra{d)yaHa, or A{a)grahd{a)ya\ia, aro 
all traiisrormations or derivations of a(/ra-f ayatui = 
A(a)yrayana. 

* This method teinciiinci fnils, and niitivo grainmtrisiit who 
Arc not now at liberty to coin new root8» have to resort to the 
Pf iMhodarAdi list. For example^ we have two forms Uvald and 
hihald as different readings for invahd in Amara i. 3. 23. Of 
these Uiiold can be derived from tV, to sleep, though the root mean* 
ing is not suitable, but hilvald oannot be oven so derived and 
TAruuAthu in his V&chaspatya would derive or rather obtain the 
initial h by rri?hodtrAdi. Similarly of. Uinidla^^idla+Pp^ho- 
darndi I 
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Now as rcf:^ril8 tlio meaning it appears to mo that axjana 

lit first denoted notliiug moro than the passage of tho 

smu Gradually it meant a division of time regulated by 

such passage* The Agrayana-ie/itU thus appear to have 

originally meant the two holf-yearly sacrifices performed 

on tho first day of each ayana, which seems to bo regarded 

somewhat like tho now year's day at present. Gi\rgya Nilnl- 

yana, in his commentary on A8hval;\yana's Shrauta SAtras 

(i. 2. 9. 1.) derives Agrayana from agra-\'ayana' but interprets 

it to mean a sacrifice which is followed by eating (aynna), 

that iS| which requires to bo performed before tlio now 

harvest is used for domestic purposes. Ho thus takes 

ayana to mean eating, and as tho AgrayavLcshfis in later 

works liko Mann (ir. 27) were described as '' new-harvest 

sacrifices/' all commentators havo adopted this explanation 

of tho word. Dut it appears to mo to bo evidently of later 

origin and invented to account for the nature of tho 

sacrifice when owing to tho falling back of seasons tho 

Agrayancshtit came to bo performed not at tho beginning 

of each ayafia as they should havo beeui but at wrong 

times. Tbo necessity of such an explanation must hayo 

boon still more keenly felt| when instead of two half-yearly 

sacrifices, tho Agrayanni^ftfiB were ]K}rformcd thrico a year. 

Ashval&yanai it is true^ gives only two, one in Vasanta and 

the other in 8harad, the old beginnings of tho Dovay&na 

and the Pitpy&na and the real commencement of tho two 

aymuu. But ho has mentioned throe kinds of grain that 

may bo used| vrihif shytUndka and yava ( i. 2* 0. ]» ) and 

his commentator Giirgya Ni\n\yai.m observes that yava and 

shydmdka aro to bo used simultaneously in Sbarad (i. 2. i) 

13). It appoarsi however, that tho fact, that threo kinds of 

graiu woru sauctionctl fur aso, scnhi gtwo liso tu threo 
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Agrayana^ishtia — one in Vasanta with vrihi ; the second 
in VarshA with ihydmdka, and the third in Sharod with 
yava. But that it is a practice of later origin is ovident 
from a passage m the TaittirJya SanhitA ( v« 1. 7. 3 ) 
which states that " twice is grain cooked for tho year, " 
clearly mcam'ng thereby that there were only tuH) 
Agrayana-iithtia in a year when the new harvest was first 
offered to gods. I am thereforo of opinion that originally 
there were only two half-yearly Sacrifices at the commence- 
ment of each ayanch and as vrihi was used on the occasion 
of the first of these i^hiiSf tho word ayana or Myana 
naturally camo to denote tho grain so used, and that ai^ana 
in Agrayana originally meant not eating as tho later 
writers have imagined, but a half-year as tho word usually 
denotes. This way of deriving and explaining tho word is 
not a new invention. For notwithstanding the fact that 
Agrayana and Agrahdyajia aro explained by TAi-AniUha as 
referring to tho sacrifice of gmin and eating, yet he derives 
Agrayana, a woitl of tho same group, from agra+ayana 
and explains it to mean that '«tho UttarAyana was in its 
front." * Even native scholars thus appear to bo awaro 
of the fact that Agrayana could bo or was derived from 
ayaiM meaning tho Uttanlyaijia. Indeed, we cannot other- 
wiso account why tho AgrayancflifU wore originally cole- 
brated at the beginning of Vasanta and the end of Varfhil 
as stated by Ashvalftyana. The Agrahdyam of Aumra is 
thus traceable to Agrayani of tho Vedio works ; and perhaps 
it was tho initial long vowel in tho hitter that might havo 
been roUiiuod in the later form* 

It may, however, bo asked if thoro is any evidence to show 
• See VAchaspAtys s. v. Agrayana. 
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that Agrayam was iisod to ilcnnto ft stnr iii tlio Vodio 
works* That Aiiinrai and lon;^ bcforo Iiiin PAiiiui, uiidor- 
stood Agrahdyanif if not Agrahdyiniaf to mean tlio Nakslia- 
tra of Mrigashiras is undoabtod ; and I tbiuk wo might 
fairly infer therofrom tliat the meaning given by those 
writers mtist have coroo down to them traditionally. Every 
ayana mast begin with somo Nakshatra, and it is quite 
natural to suppose that Agrayana mast have gradually come 
to denote the star that rose with the first nyana* But I 
bavo not been able to find out a passage where Agrayana is 
used in the Vedie works to expressly denote the constella- 
tion of Mrigashiras. I may, howeveri refer to the Taittirtya 
Sanhitd (vi. 4. 11. 1.) wherein the vessels ( grahas ) used 
for sacrifTcial purposes are mentioned as beginning with 
Agrayana and considering the fact that two other vessels 
are named, as the words themselves denotoi after the 
planets Shnkra and Manthin**^ we might suppose that Agra* 
yana came to bo included in the list, not as the name of a 
deity, for it was not such a name, but as denoting, the star 
which commenced tho year, or the half-year. The word 
graha which in the sacrificial literature denotes vessel has 
been used in later astronomical works to denote tho planets, 
the number of which, including tho sun and the moon, is 
lived at nine, the same as the number of the vessels used 
for sacrificial purpos es. It is not, therefore, improbable 
that Ayrahdya^d or AgrahAya^ya of the later writers was a 
transformation of Agrayana, and that M)*igashiras, was so 
calkd in old times for stterijieial jurfoBct. When the Agror' 

• See it^ra Chap. VII. In Tnitt San. iii. 1. 6. 8 the vessel it 
described as the vessel of Agrayana, thus shewing that the rcsscl 
was named after Agrayana^ which uiusi therefore be either the 
of a deity or of a Nakshatra. 
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ya^^hfU lost tlioir prinmry raoaning, Agranam or AarahtU 
ya»«» imtiimlly wrao to bo usod more to ilonoto tbo uioiitli 
when tho Biiorifice was porforinod than tho Naksuatni nt 
tlio boginning of tho a,ja,ut, thu« «riviiig riso to tho 8.,ocu. 
latwns proviously discussod. But in whatever way wo may 
explain tho disappoaronco of Agrayana in tho sense of 
Mrigashiras in tho oldest Vodio work?, tho fact timt in tho 
days of Auiara and long boforo him of PAniui A'j,ahd,j,mi 
was nscd to denote tho coustollation of Orion rouiuius 
nnslmkon, and wo may sofoly infer therefrom that tho moan- 
ing given by them was a traditional one. 

Wo hovo alrcody scon how legends gathered ronj«l tho 
"antelope's head." It was tho head of Prajapnti wishing 
to violate his daughter, by which somo undoratood tho 
dawn, some tho sky and some tho star Aldobaian ( Ait. 
Br. iii. 33). Others built tho story of Nainuchi upon tho 
some which placed Vritra, at the doors of hell ; while a third 
class of legend-makers considered that the death of Pmj.\pali 
was voluntary for the socriGoial purposes of tho UovaP» 
The following summary of the chissical traditions about tho 
death of Orion, taken from Dr. Smith's smaller Classical 
Diotionary, will show how strikingly Bimibi> they ore to tho 
old Vedio legends. 

"The cause of Orion's death is related variously. 
" According to somo, Orion was carried off by Eos (Aurora), 
" who had fallen in love with him ; but as this was dis* 
" pleasing to tho gods, . Artemis killed him with an anwr 
" in Ortygia.* According to others, ho was beloved by 
" Artemis and Apollo t indignant at his sister's affection 

• Homer Od. ». 121. 4. See Ghidstoiio's Time and Pkce of 
Homer, p. 2U. 

t Ov. Fast V. 637. 
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'' for him, asserted that she was unable to hit with her 
'* arrow a distant point which he showed hor in the sea. 
'* She thereupon took aim, the arrow hit its mark, but tho 
'* mark was the head of Oriou, who was swimming in the 
'' sea. A third account^ which Horace follows, states that ho 
'' ofTered violence to Artemis, and was killed by the god- 
*' doss with one of her arrows." 

Thus love, arrow and decapitation which are the thrco 
principal eloments in the Yedio legends, are all present in 
these traditions. There is another story which says that 
Orion was stung to death by a scorpion; but this is 
evidently intended to represent the fact that the constella- 
tion of Orion sets when that of Scorpion rises in the east, 
and is therefore of later origin when the zodiacal signs 
were adopted by tho Greeks. 

There are other traditions which point out the position 
of Orion in tho course of the year. The cpsraical setting of 
tho constellation was believed to be an indication of stormy 
weather and the constellation was called imbrifer or acquosiit 
in the same way as tho Shvd in tho Vedas is said to com* 
meuco the year, while Shunastrau are invoked along with 
Parjanya for rain. Tho German traditions are, however, 
moro specific, and T take the following abstract of the sarao 
by Prof. Kuhn communicated to tho lato Dr. RijendralM 
Mitra and published by the latter in his " Indo-Aryans,** 
Vol. II., pp. 300-802 :— 

''Both in our anciont and modem popular traditions, 
there is universally spoken of the Wild Hunter, who some- 
times appears under tho name of Wodan or Ooden, and 
was, in hcathoqish times, the supremo god of the ancient 
German nations. This god coincidesi both in character and 
shape with the anciont itndru of tho Yodas {vide jf. 00)« 



Now there is a olass of traditions in which this ancient god 
is said to hunt a stag and shoot at it, ju«t as Rudra in the 
Br&hmaiias is represented as shooting at the rishya and 
rohit. Tho stag in German mythology, is the animal of the 
god Froyr, who like Praj&pati| is a god of the sun, of ferti- 
lity, &c., 80 that the shot at that stag is to bo compared 
with Rudra's shooting at the rw&2^a=Praj&pati. I have 
further endeavoured to show that some indications exist in 
the medisDval penitentials of Germany and England, which 
give us to understand that at the olose of the old year and 
at the beginning of the new one ( we call that time '' die- 
zwolften'' or tlic twelve days, tho dvddashdha of the Indians) 
there were mummeries performed by the country people, in 
which two persons seem to have been the principal per* 
formers, the one of whom was disguised as a stag while tho 
other was disguised as a bind. Both represented a sconot 
which must have greatly interested and amused the pooplo, 
but very much ofTonded the clergy, by its sordid and hidoous 
character ; and from all the indiciitions which are given in 
the text, commuuicatod by mo (pp. 108-180), we may safely 
suppose that the ohief contents of this representation was 
tho connection of a stag and a hind (or of an old woman), 
which was accompanied by the singing of unchaste songs. 
From English customs at the New-Year's Day, we may 
also infer that tho hunter's shooting at this pair was even 
a few centuries ago, nay, is even now, not quite forgotten. 
Now as the time of the '^ twelve days *' was with our ances- 
tors the holiest of tho whole year, and the gods were 
believed to descend at tlmt time from heaven, and to visit 
tho abodes of mon, we may firmly believe that this rcpro- 
Bcntation also was a scene of tho life of tho gods. I hope 
to have thus proved that tho Brahmauical and the German 
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traditions nro nImoRt fully equal, and I havo finally attempted 
to lay op»u the idea from which the ancient myth proceeded. 
According to my e3:phmationS| our eonimon Indo-European 
ancestors believed that the snn and the day-light ( which 
wnSy so to sayi personified under the image of various 
animal9y as a cow or bull, a horse, a boar, a stag), was 
every day killed in the evening and yet ro-appeared almost 
unhurt, the next morning. Yet a decay of his power was 
clearly visible in the time from midsummer to midwinter, 
in which latter time, in the more northern regions, ho 
almost wholly disappears, and in northern Germany, during 
the timo of the twelve daj's, is seldom to be seen, the 
bcavens being then usually covered all over with clouds. 
I have therefore supposed, it was formerly believed that 
the sun was then completely destroyed by a god, who was 
both a god of night and winter as also of storm, Rudra=: 

Wodan. Tho relics of the destroyed snn, they seem to havo 
rccognisc<l in the brightest constellations of the winter 
months, December and January^ that is, in Orion and tho 
surrounding stars. But when they saw that they had been 
deceived and tho sun re-appeared the myth gained the 
further develo])nieut of the seed of Praj{\patit from the 
remnants of which a new ^ditya as well as all bright and 
Binning gods were produced. I have further shown that 
both Greek astronomy and German tradition proved to bo 
in an intimate relation with tho Brahmanical tradition ; for 
the former shows us, in almost tho same place of the celestial 
sphen^, a gigantic hunter (MrigavyAdha, Sirius; Oriou, tlio 
liunter Mngashiras) ; whilst the latter has not yet forgotten 
that Saint Hubertus, the stag-killer, who is nothing but a 
re|ircseiitative of tho god Wodan, who had, like Rudra, tho 
power of healing all diseases ( the bhvtliaktama of the 



Vedas) and particularly possessed cares for mad dogs which 
not only wei*e his favourite companions, but wero also iu 
near connection with the hottest season of tho year, when 
the declining of the sun beginSi the so-called dog'daift** 

Here is an equally striking coiucidenco between the 
German and the Yedio traditions. The mummeries wero 
performed " at the clo.^e of tlis old year and at tlie beginning 
o/tlic new one,'^ and the stag and tho hunter had thereforo 
something to do with it. Prof. Kuhn's explanation does not 
clear up this point satisfactorily) nor does it give any rea- 
son why the festivals were celebrated only during tho 
twelve days preceding the new year. As regards the decay 
pf tho sun's power it must have been observable during the 
whole season aud does not therefore in any way account for 
the selection of 12 particular days. As for the dvddashdha 
of the Indians, it is the period during which a person 
consecrates himself for a yearly sacrifice and so must natu- 
rally precede the commencement of the now year when tho 
annual sacrifice commences, and I have previously shewn 
that it represents the difibrence between the lunar and tho 
polar years ; in other words, they wero what we may now 
call the intercalary days added at the end of each year to 
keep the concurrence of the lunar and the solar measures 
of time. The German traditions thereforo can be better 
accounted for, if we suppose that they are tho reminiscences 
of a timo when the stag and the hunter actually commenced 
the year. This also explains why the dog-days were consi- 
dered so important. When Sirius or the dog-star rose with 
the sun at the beginning of the year, the dog-days» or 
rather tho days when the dog was not visible, wero the new- 
year's days, and as such they were naturally invested with 
an importauce which they never lost I havo already 
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alladod to tho passage in tho Rigveda whioh states that the 
dog awakened the Bibhus, or the gods of the seasonsi at the 
end of the yearj and this appears to me to be the origin of 
what are still known as dog-dajs in the westorn oountries. 
Owing to the precession of the equinoxes and by neglecting 
to maintain the correspondence of the seasons the days now 
fall during a period diSerent from the one they did of old, 
but such difierences we find in all cases whore ancient rites 
or festivals are preserved. The feast of the manes, which 
the Parsis and the Hindus seem to have commenced to- 
gether when the summer solstice oocurred in tho month of 
BbAdrapadai now no longer ooincides with the summer sol- 
stice ; but for that reason we cannot say that it might not 
have occurred originally at the summer solstice, especially 
when the lattor supposition is supported by other reliable 
evidence, and gives a bettor origin of the festival. I am 
not therefore disposed to accept Prof. Kuhn's expUnation as 
satisfactory, and am of opiniDu that the Gorman traditions 
are the reminiscences of a time when the vernal equinox was 
in Orion, the huntort We cannot otherwise 'account why 
the mummeries and festivals should have been celobratod 
during the twelve days at the end of the old and the begins 
ning of the new year. 

It will, I think, be evident from this that the Greeks and 
Germans have preserved the memory of the days when tbo 
year commenced with the vcruisl equinox in Orion. I have 
previously shown that tho Pursi primitive calendar, as fixed 
by Dr« Gcigor, points to the samo conclusion. Tho Parsis, 
the Grceksi tho Germans and tho Indians thercfora appear 
to have separated after those traditions were formed and 
after Orion was figured j and recognised as the Agrayana 

I do not think that any moro traditional 
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coincidences are necessary to establish the Aryan origin of 
the constellation of Orioui as well as its position at tho ver^ 
nal equinox in old days. I shall, however) give one more 
coincidence which on account of ito peculiar nature is alike 
interesting and important. 

In the Greek mythology Orion, after his death as abovo 
described, was placed among sters, ** where he appears as a 
giant with a girdle, sword, a lion's skiuf and a club. *'* Now, 
if as remarked by Plutarch, Orion is an original Greek 
name, we should find some traces of these various adjuncte 
of Orion or at least some of them in the old Iranian and 
Indian works. Do we so find them ? I think we do, only if 
we look for them with a little moro attention and care, for 
the transformation is more specific and peculiarly out of the 
way in this case. In the Vedic works Soma is said to bo 
the presiding deity uf tho asterism of Mrigashiras. Soma 
is Haoma with the Parsis. The 26th verso in tho Haoma 
Yasht is as follows :— 

Fr& ie ilazddo barat paurvantm aivytUmghanem 

etelier^acsangliem mavnyH'tdsiem vanghulittn^aendm 

Mdzdayasnim, 
which has been thus rendered by Mr« Mills in his transla- 
tion of the Zend Avesta, Part III., in the Sacred Books of the 
East Series (p. 238): — "Forth has Mazda borne to theoi 
the star-bespangled girdle, the spirit*mado, the ancient one/ 
the Mazda- Tasnian Faith.'' Dr« Hang takes panrvanim 
in the original to mean ''leading the Paurvat/' which latter 
ho believes to be the Persian name for the Pleiades, which 
is variously written paru, p^irvah, parvin and pttrviz.i Thio 
keen-sighted suggestion of Dr. Haug has been pronounced 

* See Smith's Dictionary of Classical Mjthology. 
t Dr. Haug's Esiays on the Panii, p. 182. 
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by Mr. Mills as ^' doubtful, and rcfutod by Visiasp Yosht 
29^ wbero Darznestcter randers a word probably akin as 
'thomany/'' But excepting this diiTcronce of opinion all 
agrco in holding this Yasht to be an ancient onoi '* a rcpro* 
duction of an Aryan originaU''** and that the verse above 
given contains a description of the bolt of Orion. Orion is 
Haomai the Soma of the Indians which is its presiding 
deity in the Vedio worksi and the above verse states that 
God has given a natural star-studded girdle to Uaoroa. 
This girdle iS| thereforOj no other than the bolt of Orion. 
The verse in the Uaoina Yasht^ however suggests more 
than it denotes. Both Hnug and Mills hav-e used the word 
* girdlo ' in the translation. But whether we use 'girdle' 
or 'belti' it hnrdly conveys the idea of the original awyaon* 
ghancm. It is a striking instance of how in translations we 
Bomctitnes lose the force of the original. Ahyaonghana is 
a Zend word for the huii, or the sacred thread of the 
Parsisi which they wear round their waist. The ' gii*dlo * 
or the ' bolt * of Orion is thus said to be his hi^lif and 
though we may ha vo no moro traces of the 'beh' or tho 
' club * of Orion in tho Parsi scripturosy the above verso At 
once directs our attention to tho place whci*e we may expect 
to find the traces of Orion's belt in the Indian works. 
I have before pointed out that Orion or M)*igashirns is called 
FrajA|^ti in tho Vedio works, otherwise called Ynjna. A 
belter girdle or a piece of cloth round the waist of Orion or 
Ynjna will therefore be naturally named after him as ynJiM^ 
jKirifoi the vpavUa or tho cloth of Yojua. The term, how* 
cvori now denotes tho sacred thread of the UinllimanSi and it 
nay naturally be asked whether it owes its eharacteri if not 

* 8ce SmkiI Uookfl of the Uut Scrict,Vol< XXXL, Zeud AreitiH 
Part IIL, p. 238. 
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tho origin, to tho bolt of Orion. I tliiak it doos on the 
following grounds. 

Tho word yajnopnvUa is derived bj all native scholars 
from yajna + upavita; but there is a difference of opinion 
as to whether we should nnderstand the compound to 
moan an 'upavita for yajna,' i, e„fw sacrificial purposes, or, 
whether it is the ' wpavUa of yn/ua.' Tho former is not in- 
correct, but authority is in favour of the latter. Thus 
the Prayogtt-writers quote a $mrU\ to the effect that «« the 
High Soul is termed yajna by the hiArit* ; this is hi$ upavitai 
therefore, it is yajnopav'tta.*' A mantra, which is rooited on 
the occasion of wearing tho saorod thread moans, " I bind 
you with tho upwUa ot yajna •"f while the first half of the 
general formula with which a J3rAhman always puts on his 
sacred thread is as follows :— 

Tho mantra is not to bo found in any of the existing 
Sanhitfts, but is given in the Brahmopauislmd and by 
BaudhAyana. This verso is strikingly similar to thevorso 
quoted above from the Haoma Yasht. It says, " ynj,w. 
favita is high and snored ; it was bom with Prajilpnti, of 
old." Tho word jnwwfeii oorresponds with fautxanim in 
tho Avosta verse and thus decides tho quostiou rained by 

t Sw TArAufttht's VAshatptiya i. v. upaMa ; snd SfinkhyA- 
ytns Ophyai fttrtt, K. 2. 3, where the mantra is given ai follows >- 
WlJl1^<lHr% I ^5W ^ ^< ? imfli > HlMH« rt^ I In tho PAraakara 
GrlhyasAtra. il. 2. 11, both these niautras, W^itvM ^^ &C.. and 
iRTW ffr Ach arc gircn. 
19 
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Dr. Uaug^ whilo sa^iaja,* bom with the limbs of Prtiji\paii, 

conveys tho satao incauing as mainyu^ttUtcm. The ooinoi- 

donco botwooQ theso vorscs CAouot bo aocidoiiUili and it 

appears to mo that the sacrod thread must be dorived from 

Che bolt of Orion* UpavHa^ from vo to weave, litornlly 

moans a piece of cloth and not a throad.f It api^ears, thero- 

forOf that a cloth worn round tho waist was the primitive 

form of yajnopavUaf and that tho idoa of sacrodnoss was 

introduced by tho thoory tliat it was to bo a symboh'o 

representation of Prajdpati's waist-cloth or bolt. In tho 

Taittirtya Sanhita (ii« 5« 11. 1. ) nivita, pi^lchinAvHuf and 

upavUat three words whioh at prcsont denote the position 

of the sacred thread on tho body of a Urflhmaui ai*e dulinoili 

but the Mtm&Dsnkast understand them to apply not to tho 

sacrod thread| as we now wear it| but to a piece of cloth 

or dcer-skiot which everyone must use at tho time of 

sacriiicing. It appoarsi theroforoi that in tho oldest times 

the Dr&hmans woro a piece of cloth or doer-skin and not 

a thread. This conclusion is furthor strengtiioned by the 

iaot» that according to tho ritual given in tho SntriiSi no 

laorcd thread is mentioned in tho description of the 

ceremony of Upanayana;§ whilo the investiture witlf the 

con. on firshmopsnifhsd (US.), 
t CC MedhAtithi on Msnu, ii. 44. 
I Cf. Jsimin}ya*nvAys-mAlA-v!stArs, iii. 4. 1. ITIC spftiPTnt PT^* 

( TaiU. Am., li. 1 ) piW Winr^fffll f«W "^ PufW W^ijk 
imni I TsitU Am. ii. 1 it the only pimsAgo in the Vcdio works 
wbicli fally describes the peiiiioiis p|^ &€.» and it cxpitisly 
BMtttions fre tnd H/lnri but net fij|, 

f 8rt TArAnAUis's VAchssnstys s. v« it/Hirf/a. Alio AshvslAysna 
GfihTS SAtrs i. ID. 8-l0-i2| where ^jiM, mckkaUt and dan^ 
an ateae noatkNicd. 
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thread is looked upon at prcsont as tho principal part of that 

ceremony. We have still retained a memory of this old 

practice in tho porformanoe of obloquies and at tho time of 

performing Mcrifices, when apiece of cloth is worn in aildUion 

to the saorod thread. Devala^ says that out of the three 

sacred threads to be worn, one is a substitute for the upper 

garment, thus oloarly indieatiug wluit tho old pnictico was. 

But this is not the place to go into theso details. It is 

enough for our purpose to notice that j/ajnoparf/a originally, 

meant a piece of eloth, and that in tho times of tho iiwr*«- 

writors, it ci\me to bo symbolically reproicntod by tho sacrod 

thread, thrice twisted and thrice folded, llioro is, however, 

another diRiculty which must bo horo noticed. The Parsis 

woar their sacred thread round tho waist, whilo tho Brilhmans 

usually woar it over the loft shoulder aud across the body, 

leaving tho right arm fiw (t. c, upavila). The Parsis may 

thus be said to woar their sivored thread after the manner 

of Orion ; but in tho case of the Biilhmans, it may bo quos- 

tienod if their manner of wearing tho thread corresponds 

to the position of Orion's belt. From tho passage iu 

tho Taittiriyil SanhilA referred to abovo, it will, however, 

be Been that nioUa (and not ty*ar*fci), is the position of tho 

thread there prescribed for all human aetions, or, in other 

words, for doing all ordinary business of life. NivUa has been 

defined by all later writers to moan tho position of the 

Hacred thread passing around the ueck, over both the 

shoulders aud dropping down in fronU A reference to 

KunArila Bhat^a's Tantm VArtika (iii. 4. 2.), will, however, 

idiow that nivila also meant '• tying round tho waist/' aud 

Kumkib observes that " tying round the waist is tho most 
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convenient position for all kindis of work/'^ Anandngiri 
and Goviaddnauda in their cotnnicutarics on tko Skaukara's 
Bhilfkya on tko BrakmaBfitros ( iii. 4. ] 0. )i givo tko saino 
eiplanation, from whick it api^ars tkat tko Br&kmanSf 
like tko Parais, oneo woro tko tkread around tko waisti tlina 
literally girding up tkcir loim wkou tkoy liad to do any work* 
Tko sacred tkread of tko Parsia and tko Br&kmans tkus 
aeema to bo a aymbolioal roprosontation of Praj&pati'a girdio 
or Orion's belt in every rcapoct. Tko various 8ta;?e8, by wkioh 
tbe original piooeofclotk round tko waist dwindled into 
a tbrdadf are interoating and instructive from a ceremonial 
point of view, but not being relevant to tbe preaent inquiry, 
I do not mention tkem kere» 

^ As tbe passage is important as a record of now obsolete 
practice I give it kere in tke original— 

The word fWCA in tkis passage indicates tkat tke writer kad a 
ffRr text ui kia mind. ALidkava in kit commonUry on tke ParAshara 
8Bi|iti (Cak Ed., p. 450) quotes KtityAyana and Derala as follows :— 

I think tkeae verses dearly indicate that tke tkread most be 

worn below the breast and abore the navel, and • going round tki 

whole wabt. As tke practice kas long since been obsolete, the 

rerses hare been much misunderstood by later writers. Tke 

nthor of the %i{H|tfiiK does, however, clearly state that there 

re two ways of wearing the thread, first over the shoulder as 

ecribed inthe Taitt Am. ii. 1 ; and ( WVT in the original ) 

«Bd aa given in the above tea i of UyAyana and Devala. 

ia view baa also been adopted by the i of tbe tsfwii^l^^* 
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But tko sacrod tkread is not tko only trace of ( o 
dreaa tkat we knve retained. A referonco to tke U^ aya 
ceremonial will akow tkat wo kavo prcaervod I % ab 
akin, and all. Every boyi wko ia tko aubjeot of tkiai \ 

koa to woar a mekltokl or grass cord round kia ist, t 
we still put tkreo knots to tkis cord just over tko 'el, 
it were, to represent tko tkreo stara in tko belt 0\ ^ 
In tke V&jasaneyi Sanliit& 4. 10, we are told tko 1 i 

of tke fuekliald, wken it is worn for aacrificial "-pi to 

be tied wttk tke mantra, '' you are tke knot of Si *t 
wkick Maktdkara explains aa '' a knot dear to Soma ;" but 
wkick remomboring tkat we kavo a aimiliir verae in tke 
Haoma Yaakt, may be naturally interpreted to moan tke knot 
of Soma* tke presiding doity over tke constellation of Orion* 
Tken every boy wkoso lijHnai/ana, or tke tkread^ceremony 
aa it ia popnUrly understood, is performed, must carry with 
liim a stick of tke palds/ia or tko fig-tree and tke same 
paaaage in tke VAjasaneyi Sankit& says tkat for aacrificial 
purpoaea tke atick ( davda ) is to be taken in band by the 
Mantra, ''O wood I be erect and protect me from sin till 
tke end of tkis yajnaJ* Here again Maktdkara interprets 
jajna to mean sacrifice for wkick tke staff is taken np« 



* In tke Prayoga works we kave (and we still do so) :^* 

In tke Sankhyayana Griliya Sutra ii. 2. 2, we are told tkat the 
knots of tke mikhald may be , tbree or five, and tke commen- 
tator adds tkat tke knoU w be equal in number to ooe'a 
prtuHorat. The author of the ra Kaustubha quotes a smr At 

to the aame effect But the exp ia nnsuited to *^' " 

case, eti., of one knot, and It u «»^ ^' 
suggestion. 
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Bat I think hero nlso wo tnnj troec a rofcrcnco to 
Praj&pati aliai Yojna. TIio third acooropanimout of a 
newly initiated boy is the deerf-skio. Theoretically it is 
necessary that he should be fally clothed in a deer-skin^ but 
practically we now attach a small piece of deer*skin to a 
silk-thread and wear this thread along with the yajnopaviia. 
Jlekhaldf ajina, and dan^a ( the girdioi the sicin and the 
staff) are thus the three distinguishing inarks of a newly 
initiated boy ; and what could they mean, except that the 
boy is made to assume the dress of Prajapati as far as 
possible. To become a Br&hman is to imitate PrajilpAtii the 
first of the Br&hmans. PrajUpati assumed the form of a 
deeri so the boy is clothed in a deer-skin > PrajApati has a 
girdle round his waist (the belt of Orion ), so has the boy 
his mekhald with throe knots over the navel ; and lastly, 
Praj&pati has a staff, and so the boy must have it too.'*' 

* Dr. Schrader in hit Preh* Ant. Ary. Peop.i Part iv., Chap. 
Tiii., ooncludes that the priniitivo dress consisted of a piece of 
woolen or linen cloth thrown round the ihoulderi like a mantle, 
and a girdle. The history o( yajnopavita^ the way of wearing it 
as described in Taitt* Am. ii. 1., and Oriou*s dress, as conccired by 
the Greeks, point to the same concluaion. I have already alloded 
to the difficulty of explaining how upavHa^ which literally means a 
cloth, came to denote a thread. If yajnopav'ta be taken to have 
originally meant yajna and upavUa, and yajna be further supposed 
to hate once denoted a girdle this difficulty is removed. At. ya$i6 
Gk. WMtoit LiiK juiiait meaning '^girded*' point to an original root 
Joit Av. yangk, from which Gk. t dan, Av. aiv^ynonghana may be de* 
rived (fi^ Ficks* Indo^rm. Wort). If we suppose that the root 
appeared as yaj in Sanskrit and derive y^jna from it, like Ok. roan, 
we may take yajim to mean a girdle and translate l T HJi H <flfft W4 
HlfTf :(JabiL Upa. 6.) by **how can a BrAhman be without a girdle and 
a cloth f '* If this suggestion be correct, then yajnapaviia must be 
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Thus lu their Upanayau ccromony tho IJrihmans Imvo fully 
preserved the original charactcristio of the dress of Proja. 
pati or Orion. Tho Brdhman bafu (boy) does not. Uowover. 
carry a sword as Orion is supposed to do, and tho skin usod 
by tho boy is deer's and not lion's. I cannot account for tho 
first of those differences except on the ground that it might 
bo a later addition to the equipment of Orion, tho hunter. 
But tho second might be traced to a mistake similar to that 
committed in tho case of the seven nA,/ia«. Tho word 
Mriga in the Rigveda, means according to Siyana both a 
lion and a deer, and I havo already referred to t'bo doubts 
entortamed by modern scholars as to the animal really do- 
iiotcd by it. Mrigdjiua is therefore likely to be mistaken 
for hens skin. There is thus an almost complete ooinci- 
donco of form between Orion as figured by the Gitjcks and 
the boy whose upunayana is recently performed, and who is 
thus made to dress after the itaanner of PrajApati. I do not 
mean to say that a piece of cloth was not worn round tho 
waist before the oonstelktion of Orion was so conceived ; on 
the contrary, it is more natural to suppose that tho anetenk 

takrn to have meant nothing more than a msntl. and « girdle in 
priimure times and tliat the primitire people iumted Orion with 
a dreu similar to their ow... When Orion came to be looked upon 
M a celestial reprcMDtatlon of PrajApati. Orion's dreu must hare 
atuincd the sacred character which we find preserved in the sacred 
thread of the PanU and the Brfthmans. I, however, know of ni 
pamge in the Vedic Uteratore where y,jna is uied in the sense of 
« girdle, and hence the above suggestion must be considered as 
very doobtfuL But it may be here menUoncd that in Maril|hl wo 
wse the word ^iiiw to denote the saerod thread. This word is 
evidently derived from Sk. ,„>«, Pr4krita>«a«^. Perhaps we 
hate fetaued only the first word of the long compound ya>p^«;a«. 
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people invested Orion with their own dross. But the ooinoi- 
dence of details above given does, in my opinion, fully 
establish the fact that the sacred character of a bafa*9 
drefs was derived from what the ancient priests conceived 
to be the dress of PrajApati. With these coincidences of 
details, still preserve^ it is impossible to deny that the 
oonfignration of the constellation of Oriont is of Aryan 
origin and that the Hellenici the Iranian and the Indian 
Aiyas must have lived together when these traditions and 
legends were formed. 

And now it may be asked that if the Eastern and the 
Western legends and traditions of Orion are so strikingly 
similar, if not identical, if the dress and the form of the 
oonstellation are shewn to have been the same amongst the 
different sections of the Aryan race, and if tho constella- 
tions at the feet and in front of Orion— > Can is Major and 
Canis Minor, Kuon and Prokuont'^ Shvan and Prashvan, the 
Dog and the Foredog — are Aryan both in name and tradi- 
tions ; in short, if the figure, the costumo, the attendants and 
the history of Orion are already recognised as Aryan, is it 
not highly probable that the name, Orion, should itself be 
a transformation or corruption of an ancient Aryan word f 
Orion is an old Greek namo. Homer in the fifth book of 
Odyssey speaks of tho bold Orion and the traditional coin* 
cidences, mentioned above, fully establish the probability 
of Plutarch's statement that the word is not borrowed from 
a non-Aryan source. Two of the three namest mentioned 
by Plutarch Canis {Kuan) and Ursa (Arktot) have again 
been phonetically identified with Sanskrit $hvan and rikshas, 
and we may, therefore, legitimately expect to find Orion 
similarly traced back to an Aryan originsL The task, how* 

* See note on page lli^ tuprm. 
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ever.is not so easy as it Appears to be at tlie first sijfht. 
Tlio Greek mythology does not give us any bolp in tbo 
solution of this question^ It tells us that a hnntor by name 
Orion was trnnsformod after bis death into this constellation 
which consequently came to bo called after him. But this 
is surely no satisfactory explanation. Who is the hunter 
thot was so transformed ? Tliere are many mytboloRical 
proper names in Greek which can be traced back to their 
Aryan originals, and why should Orion be not similarly 
derived J The story obviously points to tho Vedio legends 
of Rudra, who is said to be still chasing PwjApati in the 
heavens. Tho Vedic legend has fully preserved all the 
three elements in the story— the hunter Rudro, the dog 
and the antelope's head, while the Greeks appear to havo 
retained only tho hunter and the dog with nothing to hunt I 
But that does not, preclude ns from discovering the 
identity of these legends, and the question is whether 
wo can suggest a Sanskrit word which will give us Orion 
according to the already established phonetic rules. I know 
of no name of Rudra from which Orion can bo ho derived. 
But if we look to tho names of tho constellation of 
Mrigashiras, we may, I think, in the absence of any Ijcttor 
suggestion, provisionally derive Orion from Sanskrit 
Agrayaaa the original of Agrahdyam. The initial long 4 
in Sanskrit may be represented by omega in Greek an in Sk. 
rfma, Gk. omrw, Sk. d»hH, Gr. akus, and the Inst word aynna 
may become ton in Greek. It is not, however, so catiy to 
account for the dropping of g before r in the body of tho 
word. Comparison of Sk. grdvan with Gk. laos and of Sk. 
ghrdna with Gk. rit, rino$, shews that the chongo may take 
place inUiallg, but schokrs whom I have consulted think 
that there is no instance in which it Ukes pUce nwliully 
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between Greek and Sanskrit, though such changes nro not 
run between other Innguages m in Old Irish dr, Cymric 
OCT, which K. Brugmann t derives from " a?ra. Also com- 
pare Gk. dakrti, Goth, tagr, Old Irish dCr, English tear ; 
Latin exngmm, etamen, O. Ir. a,n, from tho root aj. I do 
not feel myself competent to decide tho question, and henco 
must remain content with simply throwing out the sugges- 
tion for what it is worth. I have shown that traditional 
coincidences clearly establish the possibility of tho Aryan 
origin of Orion, and if I have not hit upon tho correct word 
that does not affect my argument. My case does not, in 
fact, rest on phonetic coincidences. I rely principally upon 
certain statements in the Vedic works, which indicate that 
the vernal equinox was onco in Orion, and I wanted to shew 
—and I think I have shewn it— that there is sufficient 
evidence in tho Greek and Parsi legends to corroborate the 
statement in the Vedio works about the Plialgunl-fuU- 
moon being once the first night of the year. We can now 
give a reasonable explanation of how Fravnrshinam camo 
to l>e the first month in tho primitive Parsi calendar and 
why Dathnsho should have been dedicated to Din (creator). t 



* Omp. Gram., Vol. I. Arts. 518. 523. Prof. Max >luHcr 
wtpmls the role to Greek sn.l I>ntin, kc hw Lecinres on tl.o 
Science of Lsngnnge, Vol. II.. p. 3.9 where seveml otiver mMnuce. 
are riren. For a full stutemeiit of the phonetic diiricnlties in 
idennfvjng Gk. Orion with Sk. Agrayana, see App. to tliw essay. 

♦ nV ihc bye it may be here remarked that wo c«n perimpa 
better 'account for the iianict Ahnramasda and Ahrunan on 
the tlicon- thst the vernal equinox was then in Orioii,^ tiie 
winter Kolitice in UttarA llhA.lrapn<lA and the summer solstice 
in Uttin-| Pbalgunl The presiding deities of the liwti wo Nnkri.striw 
are rcMHTtiTelv Aliir-Uudhnya and Ar^siunn. Accort nig to the 
Avesta Wief, 'which assigns the south to the gods and the north lo 
Ihc Dserss, Ahir-Bodbnys, as the regent of the sottthernmo«t 
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Tho inuuunorics nnd festivals amoogst tho Genimns cun 
also bo uioro sntisftictorily uocouiited for, while above all, 
the foriU) tho dross and tho ti*aditiou8 of Oiion may bo uow 
bettor traced and understood. I bavo already in tho 
previous chapter shown that even the Vedic legends, espe- 
cially those in the later worksy can bo simply and nstunilly 
explained on the assumption wo have mado regarding the 
position of the equinoxes in the days of the Rigveda. The 
hypothesis on which so many facts, legends, and traditions 
can bo so naturally explained, may^ in the absence of a 
better theory, be fairly accepted ai connect without more 
pt^ogf. But in the present case we can go still further and 
adduce even direct evidence, or express Vedic texts, in its 

|ioint, woald come to be rcq^nnled ss the supreme ruler of the god«, 
ivhilo Aryainaii tvould be the king of the evil spirits. Tliercforo wo 
umy itu))]io9e tlmt the names Ahurn-MiizdA and Ahrimnn, if not 
actuRlly derived from tlie^e words, weit!, st least modelled after 
tlicm. Amongst the names of the Vedic deities Ahir-Dudhnya is 
the only word, both the comi'K)uent members of which, are declined 

as in Ahura-Mnsda Speiit-Mainyus and Aughra-Maiuyus is a 

distinct pair by itself; and besides the difficolty of deriving Ahri- 

man from Anghra-Mainyua, there seems to be no reason why 

A hriman, if so derived, should be contrasted with Ahum-Mazda* 

(.Scel^hil. Mazd, Relig. by CasArtelli, trans, by F.J, Dostur Jamasp 

Asa, §§ 71, 7*2, pp. 5^.6.) Parsi mythology has another deity 

named Airyaman, and as this word is derived from Sanskrit Arya* 

uinu, it may be objected that same word cannot be said to have aUo 

given the name for the evil spirit. I do not think that the objection 

is well founded. Cf. Amira ( Sk. Indrn) and Verothragbna (Sk. 

Vritrahnn ) both of whioh are the names of the samo deity iu 

Sanskrit, but one of which has become nn evil spirit in tho Avc«ta. 

But I canuot fully discuss the suiiject in a note, and not being 

pertinent to my case, I cannot also do more than mcroly record 

here an explanation that nuiy possibly be suggested. 
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fcupport. In tlio cliaptcr oo the KrittikAs, I linro dmwD 
atteDtion to llio remarks of Prof. Max Miillorwlio objected 
to tho coucluBion based eutircly on tlio Ved&ngn Jyoti^ha 
on tbo ground that ao allnsion to tho position of tho Kritti* 
kw was to bo found in the Vcdio hymnB. Wo cau now 
Hccouut for tliia silence ; for how can tho hymns, which 
apiKiar to bo sung whon the buu was in Orion at tho bogiii- 
ning of tlio ycnr, contain any rIIubIoq to tho poriod when 
tlte verunl ef|uiDox fell in the Ki-ittikasf This could have 
been easily pcrcoirod if, instood of confiniug to tho contro- 
versy about the position of tlio Krittikils and cndenvonring 
to find out ifBomocluo to tho dnto of tho Vuda could bo 
obtained from the dotertniuntion of tho original uumbcr aud 
huurco of tho NnkBliiitms, Bcholnm bad pushed tliuir inquiries 
further back and examined tho Vcdio hymns in tiio Bnmo 
crilical Bpirit, It would not hare boon difficult in tliat 
cuBo to discover tho real moaning of tho Vcdio vurso which 
etntca that " tho dog awokoned (he Itibhus at tho oud of tho 
year." 1 havo in a proviouB ehiiptor already roferrotl to tho 
verses in tho Rigvoda regarding tho pOBitiou of Tama's dogs 
and tho doath of Kamucbi. Tlieso passages, aa well aa tlie 
description of Vrika or tho dog-stor rising bcforo tho sun 
Hficr crossing tho eternal waters, (lio terminua of tho 
DovayAna (Kig. i. 105. 11.), BulHciontlyindicato tho position 
of iho o()uiMoxcs in those days. In tlie noxt chapter I 
propose to dlsousa aud oxamino two other important pAssagoa 
from tho Uigvoda, which tlirceilij boar out tho Btatomont in 
the Taitttrya SauhitA with which wo have Btartod, via., that 
the Phalgunt full-moon coiumonced the year at tho winter 
•olitico in days prerious to thoso of tho Taittlrya SanhitA 
•lid the Ur&htaai.ia8. 



CHAPTER Vlt. 

lilimVS AND VRISHAKAPI. 

Koowlo'liKorKtrDnDnif (n Teilio tliiMt— The wntoniBiid Itio jwm^TI* 
oiiniint—TliciiHllacii) bolt «r riKt—OliKrTitll'Hi of it toMl erH\wt ot 
tho (uii ill tlio RliirOiU— Kiiuwlwlgo tif llio plniiot*— Sliukra and 
tliinlliiii— Voima nni) Vorut, Eliiikni Bnd Kii|>rii— Tho Ic^iul ot tliu 
Rilihiii— Till ir JdentilloaliDn wiili tliu Rllni or tlio M-nanna or llio 
ycnr— Ilii-ir ilcop or rcit In Agoliyft'* (iiili'a) honao fiir 13 inirrcnlary 
ilnyi— Siiiil to 1)0 nirnhonoit by a don («■([. i- lUL. 13) at llioeiid oTlba 
fcnr — Iiiilimloi tlie ntiiiinencoinoit of tbo ycnr with tlio dof{-*t*r— ■ 
NaliiroRiKlolinmotor urTri(lii<k:it>i— Ut* lilouiiOoatlnn wUh tlio in" 
at lliu outuiiinal aqolnox— Tin) liyniii of Triablknpi in tlie Ri|{»<la 
I. ni — llH iiiennlnK diaromcd vorra by vi-nm— CnMili<>" and Coin- 
iiipiironioiit of tnorillcoi tui tlt« apiiMniico and dlH>|>|>r>r«rico of 
VfijliUkniiilti tliorormofn Mflga— InilfflolriitiulThia brad and leia 
a doK nt lit! oiir— Orion (Ufigiuiliiniii) onil (^anii— Moaning of ardl-ini 
ill t)io Vuilio lil«mtaro— When VritliMuipl onten tbo li'iiiinot Indrn, 
liiiUri;^ bcoomoa InrlaiMo (Riit. x, W. St.)— r«iii(* to tha Ttnmt 
ii|Uinnt inOrionor Ufisa— LoiuliiitfliKHdontain thoatory itatod and 
t>X|>lnitiod. 

It is aaid thnt we cannot fiup)iono that the Vcdio barda 
wevu Hcqiiaiiited oven with the Riiiiplost motions of heavenly 
bodies. Tlic statement, however, is too goncnil and vague 
to lie criticised and oxainiiicd. If it is iiitonilcd to be 
Hiidcnitiiod in tho nciiso that tlie complex machinery of 
oliscrviitiou which tho modern n»trouoiiiors poaB<^B» and tho 
results which tliey havo obtoiucd thoi-oby were uukuowii in 
unrly days, then I think there cannot be two o))iuionti on 
thnt point. But if by it is mcaut thnt tlio Vedic poets woro 
ignorant of every thing except tho Biin and the dawn, 
ignorant of tho Nnkshntros, ignorant of mouths, aijantu, 
years and so on, then there ie no authority or anpport for 
such a Buppoaition in the Rigvcdn. Ou the contrary, wo 
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find that somo of tlio Nakslmtms aro apooiTicnlly iminod, 
such lis Arjani and A^jhd lu Ricy. x. 83. 13, while the saniu 
hjrmu spciiks Kcoemlly of tho Naksliutnis, and the motions 
of tho inoou and the sun as causing tho seasons. In Ri«/- 
i. 164 we havo ao^aiu several Tofcrunces to tho scnsons, tho 
year and tho number of days contained in it (verse 48) and 
according to Yaska, perhaps to tho ayanas (Nirukta 7. 24), 
I havo in a previous chapter referred to tho passngea 
in tho Rigvoda, which mention the Devay&na and tho 
Pitriyana, tho old names of tho aijanan beginning with tho 
vernal equinox; aud there is, thoi-ofore, no objection to 
understand tho above verse (i. 104. 48) as alluding to tho 
black or tho PitriyAna. The intercalary month is mention. 
cd in Rig. i. 25. 8, while in i. 24. 8 Varuna is said to havo 
constructed a broad jiath for tho sun, which appeai-s 
evidently to refer to the Zodiacal belt. I am further in- 
clined to think that the path of r //a (Rig. i. 41. 4) which 
IS mentioned several times in the Rigvoda, where tho 
Adityas are said to be placed (x. 83. 1), and wheixin 
SarAiiiA discovered tho cows of Indra (v. 45. 7, 8) ixjfein* to 
the same broad belt of the Zodiac which tho luminaries, as 
observed by the Vedic bards, never transgressed. It was 
so to speajc their ' right ' way, and thoi-eforo called rita, 
which though literally derived from ri, to go, soon camo to 
mean the 'right ' pnth, the circh of which oxi«ts for ever, or 
rather exists and exists {varvnrti) in tho vault of tho heavens 
(Rig. i. nU. 11). Pi-of. Ludwig goes further and holds 
that the lligveda mentions tho inclination of tho ecliptic 
with tho equator (i. 110. 2) and the axis of tho earth (x. S6. 
4). It is now generally admitted that the soven ril^has 
were also known and named at this time. The mention of 
A hundred physicians in Rig. i. 24. 9 may again bo taken 
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to represent the nsterisra of 8/iala'bhihhak or Sltaia* 
idmkd, presided over by Varn^a according to tho later 
lists of the Nakshatras in the TaittirSya Bn\hmana, 
The fortieth hymn in the fifth Mandala of tho Rigvoda is 
still more important in this connection. It shows that an 
eclipse of the sun was then first observed with any preten- 
sions to accuracy by the sage Atri.* It is thus that I 
understand the last verse in the hymn which, nfter describ- 
ing the eclipse, says, '' Atri alone knew him (the sun) none 
else could/' This observation of the soUr eclipse is noticed 
in tho Si\ukhyi\yana (24. 3) and also in the TAndya DrAh* 
mana (iv. 5. 2; G. 14), in the former of which it is i>aid to 
have occurred three day^ previous to tho Vuhiimn (the 
autumnal equinox). The obsei^vatiou thus appears to havo 
attracted considcmble attention in those days. It seems 
to have been a totid eclipse of the sun, and the stars became 
visible during tlie time, for I so interpret the expression, 
hhnvaiidui adUlliayuh in verse 6. In verso 6 wo are told 

* Prof. Luilwig has tried to deduce thp dntc of the hynni from 
this circiimsinucc. liut the Attempt is s fnihire as shewn* liy Prof. 
AVhitnt*v (sec the Proceedings of the Amerirsn Orient a1 bocieiy, 
Vol. XIII., pp. 17-*22 ). As the eclipses recur in the same order After 
A eertnin period, we CAnnot nsesnch facts for ohronological purposes 
without knowing the geop:rnphicM] position of the plAce where the 
eclipse orcnrred, And even then the conclusion will he correct only if it 
CAn be shown on independent grounds tlmt sneh s phenomenon did not 
occur at thnt place during severiil ccntnrirfi before or after the date 
we determine. 1, therefore, simply ui^e the hymn for the purpose 
of showing tliAt An eclipse of the sun was observed in thosedAysin such 
a wnj AS to leave a record behind. It would bcdiflicult to deduce any 
other reliable conchision from it even upon the assumption, not known 
And hence not used by Prof. Ludwig, that the vernal ecpiinox was 
then in Orioaand tlmt the eclipse occurred three dAvs before the 
autumnAl equinox as described in the BrAhmaiias. 1 cAnnnt, however, 
accept the suggestion iliAt the hymn may be understood as referring 
t«i the obscurAtiou of the tun by clouds. 
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that " Atri knew (tbo eclipsed san) by turhja brahma'* and 
Sayana interpretd the last two words to mean •' the fourth 
verso or mantra/' But the verse wherein theso words occur 
is itself the sixth, and Sdyana has to explain that by " fourth*' 
18 to be understood the '• fourth, if we count from the sixth, 
t. e., the tenth verse I" The explanation may be good 
from the ritualistic point of view, but it appears to mo to be 
quite unsatisfactory otherwise. I would rather interpret 
turhjma brahmand to mean " by means of turtyaJ* Tnrhja 
is mentioned in modem astronomical works as a name for 
an instrument called quadrant (Siddhdnta Shiromnni xi. 15), 
and though we may not suppos(9 the same instrument to 
have existed in the old Vcdic days, yet there seems to be 
no objection to hold that it may have meant some instru- 
ment of observation. Tho word brahma is no doubt uned 
to denote a mantra, but it may also mean knowledge or the 
means of acquiring such knowledge. In Rig. ii. 2. 7 

Sayana has himself interpreted brahma to mean some " act 
or action ; " and I see no reason why we should not under- 
stand the phrase turtyena brahmand in the above hymn to 
mean "by the action of turhja,'' or, in other words, '%y means 
of iuriya/' and thus give to the whole hymn a simple and 
natnral appearance, rather than endeavour to interpret it 
after the manner of the Red Indians, who believed that 
Columbus averted the calamity of tho eclipse by prayers. 
The peasants of tho Vcdic times, some scholars might 
argue, cannot be considered to be more civilized than the 
Red Indians ; but in so arguing they forget tho fact that 
there must be a Columbus, who would, by his superior 
capacity, inspire the feelings of awe and reverence for him. 
When the bards, therefore, tell ns that Atri knew of the 
eclipse by lurlya brahma, we can now easily see what it means. 
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Sdyana's explanation, as I have above observed, may be good 
from tho ritualistic standpoint ; but we cannot, for other 
purposes, accept an interpretation which makes the ' fourth' 
to mean the ' tenth* verse of the hymn I Thus nnderstood 
the hymn clearly indicates that at the time when the 
observation was taken the Vedic priests were tolerably well 
acquainted with the elementary astronomical facts. It is, 
however, suggested that the planets were unknown in these 
days. I am unable to accept even this statement. It is 
impossible to suppose that the Vedic poets, who constantly 
watched and observed the various Nakshatras in the Zodiac, 
should not have noticed planets like Venus, Jupiter, or 
Saturn, which outshine many of the Nakshatras in brilliancy. 
The periodical appearance of Venus in tho west and the 
east, and especially its rising only to a certain altitude followed 
by its regress, are facts too striking to remain unnoticed even 
by the superficial observers of tho heavens. But wo must 
not go on mero probabilities. The hymns of the Rigveda aro 
before us, and though probabilities may serve the purpose 
of determining the direction of our search, yet if we cannot 
find any reference to the planets in the Vedic works them- 
aelves, we must give up the notion that they were known to 
the poets of these hymns. There is no question that planets 
were known in the days of theBr&hmanas. In the Taittirtya 
Br&hmapa (iii. 1. 1. 5) we are told that Brihaspati (Jupiter) 
was first born * near the asterism of Ti^hya, and to this 
day tho conjunction of Tishya and Jupiter is considered as 
highly auspicious in the aHtrological works. We have, how- 
ever, to look for any allusion to the planets in tlie Rigveda 

. * ff^^*^J ^^^ WWir^: fn^ W* irrj^^ l This reminds us of 
Rig. iv. 50. 4, where similar wordiug occurs, thus : — |f f^: w4 
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itself. The mention of the Rvo bulls in Rig. i. 105. lO may 
iiot be considorod as safficiontly explicit to denote the five 
planets; * but wbat shall we say to the mention of Shnkra 
and Manthin together in Rig. iii. 32. 2 and ix. 46. 4 T They 
seem to be evident references to the vessels called Shukra 
and Manthin used in sacrifices and have been so interpreted 
by the commentators. But as I have before observed, the 
vessels in the sacrifice themselves appear to have derived 
their names from the heavenly bodies and deities known at 
the time. It is generally conceded that the sacrificial 
arrangements more or loss represent the motions of the 
sunt and the chief events of the year. In other words, 
the yearly sacrifice is nothing but a symbolical representation 
or rather imitation of the sun's yearly course. If so, it is 
natural to suppose that some of the sacrificial vessels at 
least were named after the Nakshatras and the planets. 
In the Taittirtya Sanhit& iii. 1. 6. 3. the vessels are spoken 
of as ' the vessel of Shnkra, ' nhe vessels of Manthin, ' and 
io on, which indicates that Shukra and Manthin wore not 
Qsed as adjectives of the vessels. The only other explana- 
tion is to suppose that Shukra Manthin, Agrnyana, &c., were 
the names of Soma juice, and that the vessels used for 
holding that juice in its various capacities, were described 
as the vessels of Shukra, &c. There is, however, no authority 
in the sacrificial literature for holding that Soma really had 
80 many and iveh different capacities; and I therefore 
oonclnde that the mention of Shukra and Manthin, as 

• Cf. Hig. i. 162. 18; x. 15. 8. Also see Kaegi*s Rigveda (translated 
^ Arrowsmith )i p. 20, and note 67 on page 1 15. I hold thai the 
plsneU were not only known, but some of them at least bad already 
leeeivcd their names by this time. 

t See Dr. Uaug*s Intr. Ait. Br., p. 46. 
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.applied to vesselst in the Bigveda is a clear indication of 
tlio planets being then discovered. There is, however, in 
my opinion, a more explicit referenoo to a planet in the 
Rigveda which does not seem to have yet been noticed. 
In the tenth Ma ndala we have a hymn (123) dedicated to 
Vena which according to Y&ska denotes a deity of the 
middle region. Y&ska (Nirukta 10. 88) derives the word 
from vcn ' to love,' ' to desire, ^ and explains it as denoting, 
as his commentator DurgAch&rya says, '' loved by all ; '' * 
while the hymn itself contains such expressions as the '' son 
•of the sun,'' ^ on the top of rt^a,'' '* comes out of the ocean 
like a wave, ** t &o., which have been variously interpreted 
by the commentators. But from all these facts I think we 
have herein the original Aryan name of Venus. The word, 
or rather the meaning I have here proposed, is entirely 
lost in the Sanskrit literature, but considering the fact 
that the Latins named the planet as Venus, while the word 
cannot be satisfactorily derived from any Latin root, % 
there can be no objection to identify Venua with the Vena 
(nom. sin. Venas) in the Vedic works. In the Latin 
mythology Venus is the goddess of love, and this we oan now 
easily account for, as the name of the Vedio deity is derived 
from a root which means " to desire, '' '' to love.'' I may 
again point out that the hymn of Vena in the Bigveda, is 

* SteMahtdharaon Vaj. San. 7. 1& Some contider that the 
root ii Fin and not Fsii. 

t This reminds one of the tradition of Aphrodite who^ in Greek 
mythology, is laid to be sprung from the foam of ths sea. 

t In Dr. White's Latin-English Dictionary the word is derived 
from Sanskrit van to love; bat if it is to be derived from a Sanskrit 
root why not derive it from eta or eta to desire or lovei and so 
connect it with Vtnm of the Bigveda. 
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used in sacrifices at the time, wben the priest takes xxp the 
ressel 8hakra in the sacrificial ceremonies.'^ Eityftyana, 
indeed, mentions the optional nse of the hymn for taking 
np the vessel of Manthin.f Bat that does not much alter 
the position, for, when the meaning of the word was utterly 
forgotten the hymn might come to be nsed for a different 
porpose in addition to the previous one. The fact, that 
the Vena hymn ¥ras nsed in taking np tiie Sbnkra vessel 
is, therefore, an important indication of its old meaning, and 
when we find the name actually preserved till now indicat- 
ing the planet Venus, and that this name cannot be 
satisfactorily derived in any other way, we might fairly 
infer that Vena of the Rigveda is Venus of the Latin 
mythology. As regards the change of gender we need not 
consider it to be a serious objection inasmuch as not only 
Venus, bnt also the moon bas changed in gender in its 
passage to Europe. As a further proof of the stateoAent 
that the planets, or at any rate Shukra, was discovered and 
named in the primitive period, I refer to the Greek word 
Kupri$ (Latin Cypri$) which means Venus. The word can 
be easily identified with Sanskrit Shukra which, according 
to the well-established phonetic rules, becomes Kuptvt in 
Greek, the initial $h being changed to ft, as in Sk. ahoan, 
6k. kuan and the medial X^ to pr by labialisation, cf . Gk. 



♦ See DargAchArya on NinikU 10. 39. iji^ qfTi^rirr iJfPt. 

t The S AtnU of Ksly&yans bearing on this point are as follows:— 
( Set lUt. Shr. So. ix. 6. 11-13) ^ ^^ ^ if srv^m I H< 
^ f^l% I irfipnni %7 ift l . Thus he first lays down that the 
Shnkra veuel should be uken by re eiting the hymn 9f mRTT &e* 
( Vaj. San. 7. 18 ) or according to M>me the hymn «?t ^: &c. 
( Vaj. Sen. 7. 16. Rig. x. 123 ). He then obsenres that this 
latter hymn is used in taking np the ICanthin vessel. 
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prxamai, Ski JcrUndmif I purchase. As Vonns was supposed 
to be a feminine deity in Enrope Kupros was naturally 
changed into Knpi^. Thns, both the Latin and the Greek 
names of the deity may be traced back to the Vedic Vena 
and Shukrai and we may thereforo hold that the pldnet 
was discovered and named before tliese races separated. I 
know that European lexicologists derive KuprU from 
Kuproi the Greek name of the island of Cyprus where Venus 
was said to be much worshipped and that Cyprus again is 
supposed to have received its name from the trees, cypresses, 
in which it abounds I But the explanation, which gives no 
derivation for the name of the tree, seems to me to be 
quite unsatisfactory. If Aphrodite was known to the Greeks 
in the primitive times it is more natural to derive the name 
of the island from the name of the deity. In course of time 
this original connection between the name of the deity and 
that of the island may have been forgotten, and Greek writers 
regarded Kupris as born in Cyprus. But we must receive 
these derivations of Greek mythological proper names with 
great caution as most of them have been suggested at a 
time when comparative Philology and comparative Mytho- 
logy were unknown. Latin cuprum meaning ' copper * is 
again said to be derived from Cyprus (Gk. Kupvs), but it 
does not affect our argument, forwhatever bo the reason for 
giving the name to the island, once it was named Cyprus or 
Kupros, many other words may be derived from it without 
any reference to the reasons for which the island was so called. 

Some of the reasons given above may be doubtful, but on 
the whole I am inclined to hold that the Vedic Rishis 
were not as ignorant of the broad astronomical facts 
as they are sometimes represented to be. They seem to 
have watched and observed the sun and the moon during 
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their yearly course noted the bearing of their motions on 

the division of time, fixed the length of the solar year and 

endeavoured to make the lunar correspond with it. The 

Nakshatras and their rising and setting also appear to have 

been duly observed. It was perceived that the sun and the 

moon and such of the planets as they had discovered nover 

travelled out of a certain belt in the heavens, called rila ; 

while the eclipses of the sun and the moon also received due 

attention and notice. Men, who were acquainted with these 

fiustSy would naturally be able to fix the beginning of the 

months and the year by the stars that rose at the timoi and 

though we cannot suppose the Vedio bards to have been in 

the possession of any accurate astronomical instruments, yet 

it was not diflBcult for them to decide roughly by simple 

observation when the day and the night were equaU or 

when the sun turned to the north, either from the solstitial 

or from the equinoctial point The knowledge implied by 

these observations may appear to be too much for a Vedio 

poet in the opinion of those who have formed their notions 

of primitive humanity from the accounts of savages in 

Africa or the Islands of the Pacific. But as observed before 

we must give up these a priori notions of primitive 

humanity in the face of evidence supplied by the hymns of 

the Bigveda* It is on this evidence that we have to form 

our judgment of the primitive Aryan civib'zation, and if that 

evidence is found conflicting with our prepossessions, the 

latter must be given up. In what follows I shall therefore 

Assumo tho capacity of a Yodio bard to mako the simple 

obserrations above mentioned. 

• 

• We shall now take up the verse in the Rigveda, referred 
.to several times previously, the verse, which declares that 
m dog awakened the ^it^I^oA *t the end of the year. 



i. 161. IS) ; and tho first qnestion that arises in this con- 
nection is, who are the Ribhus ? Referring to Nirukla 
(11. 15 and jG) we find that native scholars consider that 
the three Ribhus— Ribhu, Vibhvan and V4ja— were the 
sons of Sudbanvan and that having rendered wonderous 
services to the Gods they gained divine honors and a share 
in the sacrifice and im mortality .♦ But even Y&ska does 
not seem to bo satisfied with this explanation. There are 
several hymns in the Rigveda wherein the deeds of the 
Ribhus are described (Rig. iv. 33-87; i. 20. 110. Ill and 
iei), and in most of them the Ribhus are spoken of as 
working in dose connection with the year {namvaUam or 
mmvaUara). Thus in the Rigveda i. 110. 4 they are said 
to have commenced work at the end of the year, and in iv* 
83. 4. they are described as engaged, for the whole year 
{$amvai$am ), in reviving the cows (the rays of the sun)i 
The Ribhus are further mentioned as resting in the house 
of Agoliya, tho " unoonoealsble " sun-god for twelve days 
at the end of their course (Rig. iv. 33. ?)• In Ait. Br. iii. 80 
they are described as sun's neighbours or pupils {anUvdsis); 
while in Rig. iv. 61. 6 their work is said to be done by the 
dawn. Yaska therefore considers that the Ribhus also re- 
presented the rays of the sun, and in this he is followed by 
S&yana. But the expknation does not account for tho number 
of the Ribhus who are said to be three brothers. We must 
therefore go a step further and hold that the Ribhus did 
not moroly roprosont tho rays of tho sun gouorally, but tho 
Uiree soasous, as conuootod with thonii as sovoral European 
Bchulars have suggested.t In the Rigveda iv. 84. 2, the 

« Also compare Bribad-devaU iii. 81. 88; p. 82, CaU Ed., where 
the iMme itory it icivcn. « aa » i 

t See K«egi*8 lligTcda, p. 37, ami note 127 oo PH;« 133. ParU- 
eularlj ice iiiidwig's Ki|^. iii.i pp. 187-U. 
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Ribhns are told to rejoice with the seasons (Ritas) and this 
supports tbo latter view. In Rig. i. 15. lO, DraviiiodA is 
said to be the fourth companion of the seasons and the 
Shatapatha Br&hmana (xiv. !•!• 28) expressly states that 
there are three seasons. It is therefore generally believod 
that this wss the old division of the year, and that the 
number of the seasons was increased as the Aryas travelled 
farther from their original home.^ The three RibhuSi 
representing the three seasons, may thus be said to be 
eogagedi throughout the whole year, in doing wonders for 
the gods and received as guests in the house of Agohya at 
the end of their course. " Here they spend twelve days in 
enjoyment; then the coarse begins anew, and anew the 
earth brings forth fruit, the streams flow; plants cover the 
beights, and waters the depths.''t ^i^d now comes the 
yerse (Rig. i. 161. 18) on which I rely:— 

Here the Ribhus, awakened from their sleep and rest for 
twelve days, ask '' Agohya ! Who is it that awakened us ?''{ 
The goat (the sun) replies that it is the ** hound/' 8&yaim 
anderstaods $hvdnam to mean 'wind/ but there is no 
aotbority for it and the meaning is perfectly unnatural. In 
fiict S&yana may be said to have failed to interpret the 



^ KsegTs Rigvedfly p. 116, note 68, where he quotes Ziminer to 
the same effect. 

t This is in substance a trsnilation of Rig. i. 161. 11 and iv, 
33.4. See Ksegt*s Rigreda, p. 37. 

X Idam in the first line is not the object of aMhndkai us Silysna 
and Mr. S. P. Psiidit suppose. It should be Uken either in sppo* 
aitioa with M^ or ss an sdvcrb niesiiing * now/ ' here*' &c. 
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verse correctly. Ladwig and Grassmann both translate it by 
' hound/ but neither of thorn explains what it signifies. 
There is again some difforonco of opinion as to whether 
the word iamvaUai'S should be taken with bodhayildram 
or with vyakhyata* But whichsoever construction we adopt 
the meaning remains feho samo, since it is the same thing 
if the Ribhus are said to be awakened at the end of the 
year and then commenced their course, or they awakened 
and then looked up at the beginning of tho now year, or, in 
other words, commenced their new-year's course. Practically, 
therefore, all agree in holding that the awakening of the 
Ribhus here referred to is their awakening at the end of 
the year, after they have enjoyed sound sleep and rest in 
tho house of Agohya for twelve ( intercalary) days, and the 
only question that remains is, who is the hound or the dog 
that awakens them T We have seen that the Ribhus wero 
the genii of the seasons and that as companions of the sun 
they worked wonders daring the whole course of tho year* 
Rut as it VTM a lunar year, 12 days were intercalated at the 
ond of each year to make it correspond with the solar year. 
Those 12 days belonged neither to the old nor to the new 
year, and the Ribhus were therefore naturally believed to 
suspend work during this neutral period and spend it in 
rest and enjoyment in tho house of Agohya. When the 
whole legend has thus a chronological signification it is 
natural to hold that the hound, here alluded to, must be 
some constellation in the heavens, and if so, after what has 
been said in the previous ohapters about it, what oould it 
bo except Canis Major or the Dog*Btar / The end of tho 
year here referred to is ovidontly the ond of the three 
seasons, represented by the throe Ribhus, and we must, 
therefore, take it to mean tbo end of the equinoctial year 
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or tko beginning of Vasanta, the first of the seasons, Dnrg&- 
cMry a in his commentary on Nirukta 11. 16 explains the 
phrase aamvaUai'S ( in Rig. i. 110. 4 ) in the same way. 
As I have already discussed the subject beforei*^ I do not 
here repeat the grounds on which I hold that the year, in 
primitive times, commenced with the rernal equinox. 
Prof. Ludwig has made a happy suggestion that dbhogaya, 
which the Ribhns are said to desire (Rig i. 110. 2) beforo 
they commence their career and reach the house of tho 
sun^ should be interpreted in its ordinary sense to mean 
the betid or the inclination of the ecliptic with the equator* 
Our investigation! based upon independent facts, leads us 
to tho same conclusion. In shorty tho whole story of tho 
Ribhns, as we find it recorded in the Rigveda, directly 
establishes the fact that at tho time when this legend was 
formed the year commenced with the vernal equinox in 
Canis Major or the Dog-star. It is highly improbable, if 
not impossible, to give any other reasonable interpretation 
to the verse in question, whether we understand the Ribhus 
to mean the three seasons of the year or tho rays of tho sun 
as Yilska and SAyana have done. With the vernal equinox 
near the Dog-star, tho winter solstice would fall on the full- 
moon in.Phdlguna and Mrigashiras would head tho list of 
the Nakshatras. Our interpretation of tho verse in question 
is, therefore, fully warranted by the traditions about tho 
ancient year-beginnings given in the Taittirtya Sanhitft and 
the Br&hmanas. 

Let ns now examine tho too much and too long mis- 
understood or rather not-understood hymn of Vri^liAkapi 
in tho tenth Mandala of tho Rigveda. As thero is only one 
hymn in tho Rigveda which gives the story, it is not so 

^ See iHfra, Chapter II, 
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easy^ as in the case of the Ribhus, to determine tlio natnre 
of the deity, and hence various conjectures have boon mado 
by scholars as to its origin, character and meaning. The 
deities appear both in the masculine* and in the fominino 
form, Vrishakapi and Vri^hakapayl. Amara* considers 
that Vriwhakapi means either Vishriu or Shiva, and Vrislil- 
kapAyt eitlicr Lak^hml or Gaurt In the Brihad-dovatll 
Vrisliflkapi is said to represent tho setting sun, and 
VriHlmkaplyl the gloaming.f Ydska (12. 27) would derive 
the word so as to mean tho sun who shakes (the world) 
with his rays, and his commentator observes that the god 
shoivers mist or dew and shakes the animate world. 
Modem speculations about tho derivation and tho moaning 
of tho name may be found in Bh&nu Dik^hi^'s commentary 
on Amara (iii. 3. 130). Prof. Max MuUer, in one place,t 
observes that " it is difficult, on seeing the name of VrishA- 
kapi, not to think of Ei-ikapaeoi, an Orphic name of Praio^ 
gmoB and synonymous with Pliones, Helios^ Priapoi, 
Dionytos,** but, says he, "the original conception of Vrishi- 

• Amars iii. 3. 130 snd 156. fd f^r«?^^9i/^t I snd f qnnnft 
f Bfihst-DevAtii ii. 0. and 10 : — 

And, again further on in ii. 69 and 70. 

fM i ^f^i^l ^ ftMOTfify ^rm- II 

t Lectures on the Science of Lao|;uage, VoL il., p« ^0. 
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kapi {Vrv^han, bnlli irrigator ; Kapi, apo, tromuloas) is not 
mach clearer than that of Rrikaiyneoa" However, if the 
comparisoQ bo correct, we may, I think, take it as confirm- 
ing the identification of Vrifh&kapi with the sun proposed 
by sereral scholars, native .and Earopean. In fact, there 
scjpms to be a general agreement that Vnnh&kapi represents 
the snn in one form or the other. Bat this alone docs not 
acoonnt for all the incidents recorded in the hymn. I 
wonid, therefore, further suggest that Vfi^hiikapi be under* 
stood as representing the stm cU tlhe ntUumnal equinox, 
when he may be rightly said to shake off the rains, inas- 
much as the equinox falls at the oud of the rainy season. 
I have previously shown that the conception of Vishnu and 
Shiva can be traced to the Vedic Vishpu and Rudra, and 
these latter may be taken as the types or the embodimonts 
of tho mild and terrible aspects of nature at tbe vernal and 
the autumnal equinox. If Vrish&kapi in later mythology 
has therefore come to denote YinhQin and Shiva, according 
to Amara, the meanings are consistent with tho supposition 
that in the Yedas Vpshftkapi represents the sun at the 
equinoxes. In tho hymn itself, Vrishiikapi is said to have 
assumed tho form of a yellow antelope whose bead Indr&n} 
is described to have cut off. This circumstance serves to 
guide us in at once fixing tbe position of Vpsh&kapi in the 
heavens. It is the same antelope's head that has given Hbc to 
80 many myths. When tbe position of V rifh&kapi is thus fixed, 
it would not be difficult to understand the yarions incidents 
described in the hymn. But witbout further anticipating 
what I have to say in the explanation of the hymn, I 
DOW proceed to examine the hymn itself. We shall then 
■ee whether the assumption which we have made regarding 
tbe character jmd attributes of YrifbAkapi gives us a 
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■imple, nataral, aad obore all. intelKgible exptmatioa 
of tho story given in the hymni which, as explained at 
present, is nothing but a bniidlo of disconnected, if not 
matoally inconsistent, statements. I shall first quote tbe 
original hymn. 

fir ft %t"^i^ ^ ^«r^»ffpr I 
qurikf^riPrr^t 5%^ mim ft^wrfff Wo 11X11 

^ 4w KtM »r 5»f |«i^ 5^ ftni* \\\\\ 

?% viw 5!rrP?^ ^H^t ^ifk^ I 

If^ w ^ ^ f^ ^ *^ f«rf^ M* ll^ll 

Rr ^tc Fi^ T^ 1%^^ \ 
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??^ ?»T ^ fT'^ wi^ ^ »Tw(sr I 

^ w^ ffHf J^'R'fi' *rfN? M"" \W\\ 

^mi^ % f|w ^ jp^ ^ f%^«ll\>'ll 

irCr% iR^ er?9f I'Jlli^f f^% Pri« ll^^ll 
•r ^1% ^^ ^R^ f%5^ Rr^;»i^ I 

^irfSfiC fTTSfrf^t 1^5*?f f?f f^l 

^ |srf «r«lr 55»nt??«rR «m^5f f^* ll\^ll 
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^^ir^ 'pRT^^ar^ Tf? ^ M<> IIH^ll 

t — — at — 

55f^ f^r^ 5f|?Tr iiferonr^ I 

There are twenty-three verses in the hymn; and of these 
3, 4, 5 and 20, 21 and 22 have a direct bearing on the 
question we are discussing. But to understand these verses 
properly, it is necessary to discuss most of the other verses 
in the hymn, and I shall therefore examfne the hymn verso 
by verse. I have already remarked that the hymn is one of 
those which have not yet been properly understood. Somo 
of the verses have been explained by Yfiska, but he has 
nowhere tried to give us the bearing of the whole story 
described in the hymu. S&yana's commentary is very often 
simply verbal, and in many places he too is not certain 
about the meaning, while the Anukrnman} has been several 
times disregarded by Sftyana himself. On the other hand, 
Ludwig, Grassmanu, and several other European scholnrs 
have tried in their own way to explain the legend or the 
story embodied in the hymn, and the latest attempt of tlio 
kind is that of Pistol and Goldner in their Vcdio studies, 
Vol. VII., Part I.* These scholars hold that the hymn 

^ I ani iudebted for tliis information to Dr. R. G. BhundArkar, 
who kindly undertook to explain to me the views of Oemiau 
schoUri ou this poiut 
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narrates a logond cnrront ia old days. In other words, tboy 
take it» and I think rightly, to bo a historic hymn. But the 
qnestiony what does the legend signify, or how did it 
originate, still remains unsolved, Pis^l and Geldner 
understand the hymn to mean that Vri^h&kapi wont down 
to the sooth and again returned to tho honso of Indra. 
Bnt even then the bearing of the legend is but imperfectly 
explained. The occnrrence of such words as ddsa, drya and 
parshu in tho hymn have led some to suppose that the hymn 
records the story of a struggle between the Aryan and the 
non-Aryan races. But the hypothesis hardly explains the 
various incidents in the story, and the legend may therefore 
be said to be bnt still imperfectly nnderstood. Under such 
oircnmstances any suggestion which explains the hymn 
better is at least entitled to a hearing. It is admitted that 
the hymn is a dialogue between Indra, IndWi^t, aud Vrish&« 
kapi, a son of Indra as they call him.^ But there is a great 
divergence of opinion in assigning different verses to their 
deities. I shall examine these points while discussing the 
verses. 

• KAtyAyana in his SArvAnukrnmant says— pr f| »nfi l Ji( f t f^TRT* 
f^fklHitr^ fl^t t Upon this the YedArtha-dlpiktl by Slin^g^iru* 
shi^hya has,— ^si^DHIHftMl JW* ^T^^OTWf IH^: JrfTKfifT^'fhrV 
HSlPlffl W^» fr^f^ ^f^iirffft f^nvt fWnt I The vertes of the 
hymn are then distributed amongst the speakers as follows : — 
Indra, 1, 8, 11, 12, 14, 19, 20, 21, 22 ; IndrAnt, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 
15, 16, 1 7, 18 ; and Yfi^hilkapi, 7, 18, 23. Thi! same distribution is 
given in the Bfihad-devati by Shaunaka* Piscel and Geldner in- 
troduce VfifhakapAyl in the dialogue and distribute the verses 
somewhat differently thus, Indra, 1, 3, 8, 12, 14, 19, 20*; 

Indninl 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 16, 21 ; Vriahukapi 7. 10 13 ; and VpfhA- 
kapAjt, 11, 15, 17, 18. Verses 22 and 22 are 8up|ioeed to bo 
addressed by a stranger, the narrator. 
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V«tt«E l.-Tho vorse h«* been dififoroatly intorprctod 

VBIWB I. I" uterprcto it as 

by different wnters. Yft.k» (18^ 4. V ^^^^ 

rcforriug to '1- -^"ndeiXn^^^^^^^^ '--T^y which 
themselves pe f cc ly '"^^^ibo. it to Indra who say. 

tW were sent <>"*• ^^^^^^^^^ .orifice to Vriahukapi. 

«that.w.ficers alowedbym^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^,^^^^^^. 

who .s del^htod a« my fno .^^^^^^^^^^^ ^,^i, I^^^ 
plenty of Soma w «°^ ;^t b«t ^^^^ ^^^^.^,^, 

is suponor to all. MWnava b • • • ^ ^^^^laors 

with p>oct. '-^Zs^:^\:^rin^r., when she 

''"' ''"jrt' h^t^t« have ceased to ««.rifice on 
perceived t at »^« J*^;'"^^ ;i,^ by an animal rcpre- 

^countof theobha.o,«b^^^^^^^ thns interpret 

sentmg Vv.«hAkap. «« ^i^ ;Uce. of plenty whore lun 
the verse. Says I'"*"^^'' \ ^ .^^^ „„ sacrificing and 

v..;wKiVtani revels, sacrincers nave give«i "p » 

VriHhakapi re , .^ ^^ ^,^^ ^ „u. 

disregarded ^^^ra^ My J .^ ^^^ 

When the very «"' ^J^ 'V i,„te the difference to an 
different ways, one «;« ^^J^^^V ,f ^,0 whole hymn, 
imperfect perception of the bcanng .^^^ 

To mo M.Uhava Uhatta alone app«.ni to have ^^^^ 

consideration the verses that follow. 1 1 «« 
of the hymn states that the things f In^^'^ -; J Z 
V,i,hakapi in the form a^ .t,,, I ..^ 21. 

was beheaded. Uhonld ^^^ ^^,„^ 

wherein Vrt?hakap» « tola vn .^ .. ;,„ ,;«, that 

sacrifices wonld be perform j. J^^jf ^^l,„^a again 
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abandoa or to allow, but the former i. its natural meauinir. 
and wUea verse 21 in the same hymn can be easily oxplaiu- 
od by taking the foimor meaning of «•(/• with vi. it 
would be stmiuiug tho words if wo put a' different intcT- 
protation on them. I am, therefore, disposed to interpret 
the verso after the manner of Mddlmva Bhutta. except tho 
Ittst seutenco. ' ' 

V.mL""^^. -I'ould sacrifices be stopped r What 1ms 
VpHhikap, to do with themf These are very important 
questions, and I am snre that had they been properly 
answered, there would have been no difficulty in interpreting 
the hymn. I„ verse 3 we are told that Vri,hdkapi. 
spoken of .„ this hymn, has the form of a yellow nutelopo. 

he offended hor, and m the preceding verso (4th) a d6g 
.« sa.d to bo let loose upon him. These facts- an autclopo 
w,th the head cut off, and a dog olosoly following him-nro 
qmto safficont for tho purposes of identification. They 
•hew that the whole story is based upon tho " antelope'; 
head we havo previously discussed ; and had Yft^ka and 
eayana known that there is a constellation called dog in tho 
heavens by tho side of Mrigoahiras, I feel certain that ,l,oy 
would not havo hesitated to recognize in Vri.hAkapi, tho 
sun as reprosentod by tho constellation of Ori^n. JJut „II 
traces of the dog, as a constellation, having been lost in tho 
Sanskrit luoraturo, neither YAska nor S.\y«„u oould find 
any cluo to tho true weaning of tho hymn. * This is not 
however, tho only ploco whei-o Yfiska hns boon obliged t^ 
invent extraordinary interpretations. Not knowing that 
tho dog represented a star, ho has proposed (Nirnkta 6. 20). 
that l-rUtt should bo understood to menu "tho inoou " 
while usually it mtnin. a wolfor a wild dog, aud itappcurs'to 
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me that a similar mistake has been also committed Iiore, 
Comparative Mythology and Greek Astronomy have, how- 
ever, thrown further light on tho sabject, and we must now 
try to interpret the hymn accordingly. VriMi&kopi must, 
thet*cfore, be taken to i*epresent the sun in Orion. 

But even supposing that VrinhAkapi thus represents tho 
snn in Orion, why should the sacrifices be stop])cd on his 
accouutt The identification of YriHliAkapi with Orion nt 
once furniKhcs us with a solution of this question. Wo 
have already seen that the dog is said to commence the new 
year in Rig. i. IGK 13; and since Canis and Orion are close 
to otK;h other, Orion may also be said to have commenced 
the year. The Devayana, therefore, extended in those days 
from the heliacal to tho acronycal rising of Orion ; that is, 
when Orion rose with the sun, it was the venial equinox, 
tho beginning of the Dovayftua, and six months after, when 
it rose at the beginning of night, it was the autumnal 
equinox, tlie cud of the Devayilna. Now all Deva* 
cei*cmoaics and sacriGces could bo begun and performed only 
during the Dovayuna, * or, as we find it in later traditions, 
only in the UttarAynua. Tho acronycal rising of Orion was 
thus a signal to stop such ceremonies, and oblations could 
pi*operly be said to have been spoilt by the appearance of 
this constellation at the beginning of uight.t But above 
nil the burdeu of the song '' Indra is vliava of all, '' 
becomes specially appropriate in this case. The word vtlara 

* Jsiuuni Mini. Dnr. vi..8. 23, Aiid orhcrnuthoritict cited in 
Clis|). II. 

t If Vfitrn is correctly iilcntificd with the conMcllation of 
Mpgashirns, \vc may on the same theory ivlso cxplaiu why he is 
cnllud Mtikhaijfii in Ri^. x. 73. 7, The oppcnrnnce of Mfiffs. st 
tliu heginiiiiig of niichf, imlicntcd the commencement of'tltc Dnk^hi- 
i^\vnnii when tacrilicci were stopped. Vfitrs alia$ Mpgn might 
tiiiis couie to be rsgardcil as s destroyer of the sacriBcc». 
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doos not hero mean superior, but '< upper'' implying timt 
Indra is in thu uppi^t* or the northern portion uf the uuiverHo, 
thongh tho snn or YriRliilkapi may go down. I would 
ihereforo translnto tlio first verso thus :— " Where n)y friend 
Vrinhukapi rejoiced in tho wealth of the Arynns, they giivo 
np Micrificing and did not respect Indra. Indni is (how- 
ever) in tho upjKT (». c, northern) part of tho universe/'* 

Vrrsk 2. — Indra is heit) n»proachcd for following up 
VnMhiikapii though ho hns offended IndrAni. Says she to 
Indra : *< Indra I (how is it that) you ruu down fast after 
Vfinh&kapi and do not go anywhero else to drink soma, 
ludra is, &e." 

1*he word pnrd in this vorse seems to denote the region 
where Vrislmkapi has gone. Pardvai is often said to bo 
tho place in tho distant or lowor }>ortion of the sphere, and 
is thus contriistod with arvAvat (Uig« viii. 1*3. 15). In Itig. 
▼ill. 3*3. 10 Indm i.<< said to bo Vpshil in the pnnUnt and 
also in the nndrat n*gions. Indra is again very oft^n 
spoken of ns going to distant i*egions to see whether Vritn^ 
» duly killed. The simoT^ict appeal's to bo heiv lixprcMsed 
in a diiTcrcnt form. 

Vkijsk 3. — SAyana following tho Auukmmaii!, nnder- 
MtJinds tho verso as addrosscMl by Indmnt to Indra. Lndwig 
and Grassinanu, on the other hand, take it to be addrcssiHl 
by Indra to Indinint: hnd this construction seems l>ett€r 
than that of SAyana. It may, however, be here, once for all, 
remarked that though scliohirs thus difFer iu assigning 
verses to different deities, yet it does not| on tho whole* 
materially alter the legend incorporated in tho hymn. 

* If VfialmkspAyi it to be at all iutroduoetl in the dislogae, we 
may Assign this vcrstc to her. The phrases, ** my friend *' anil *'(lld 
not respect Indrs, *' would l>e more sppropriatc in her mouth than 
in that of Indra or IndrAai. 
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Says Indra : " Wliat hns this Vri?WUJ«P'i •«> '•»<' ^"'■'" ^^ '^ 
yoUow antelope, done to tbeo that yoo are so much .mgry 
with him T Wiw it tho rich possession (wonlth) of tho 
Arynns ? Indra, ko." 

Tho form, in which VriHlKMwvp* « '•<*" ""'^ *° '"*^'' 
anpoarcd, shonld bo specially noted. Hanta menni. yellow, 
and yellow animaU (IlarUah) arc b»id to be yoked to tho 
carriage of Aditya it. Niglim..t« 0- 16). I^'O"* *•»« w<»'"«l "' 
however, undonstood to be tho plural of llnrU, by tho com- 
moMtiitors iu conformity to Kig. i. 116.8 and ». 45. 0, 
whoro tho sou is said to have seven horses yoked to his 
oirringo. But I think that the same idea may give rise to 
the conception that the sun is ^presented by a single 
yellow ttuimal, aud wo iniiy take the punsago in the Nighaiitu 
nn rororring also to the vei-so nndor considemtiou. I havo 
previously alludod to the fact thi.t the dog at the Cliinvat 
briilgo in tho Vm%\ tnulitions is doscribcd ns zarihtn, that 
is, of the same colour as the antelope in th.« third verse. 
Hut the .|iiostiou of colour cannot bo taken as finally settled 
until wo firat dofinitoly decido what iiuimal w wprtssntod 

by Mriga.* 

Vkkmks 4 it 5.— SiU'tiua is litorally correct, but again 
uiisncs tho spirit, or ritlnr has missed it throughout tho 
hymn. Indra was ropi^jnolied iu tho second verso for his 
partiality or over-kiiidness to Vrisliilkapi. But Indrilnt was 
not satisfied with it, aud if Indra failed to punish the Kapi, 
she took the mutter in her own hand. Says slio : " O Indral 
as you (thna) protect this (your) favourito VrisliAkapi, let 
the dog, enger (to chaso) a hog {vntiVia), bito him at his 
cnr. Tho Kapi spoilt my favo urito things, t I »^'ft^>» t^"-'*^' 

~ •WY)7^ it«jmlrnl«rii Imlo-Arysiw, Vol. II , V-^^'.. 

t The word in the originnl is ta(Ml,inu »hich Mcrully means 
nsdc, sliaiwl, &c. MAdhavs IJi.atfci under.l««d. « to men 
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foro, cut off his head, in ordor tlmt an ovH-door ixiny not 
enjoy happiness. Indra is in tlio upper (portion) of tlio 
nni verse." Hero Indn\i.ii is lierself prepared to punish 
VriMhAkapi by setting the dog at his ear, and cutting olT liis 
Lead. I have in a previous chapter shown how tho figure 
of Mriga's head is to be obtained in tho sky. Taking the 
three stars in the belt of Orion as tho top of the licad, tho 
dog is close by the right ear of Mriga and nmy properly 
bo said to bite it. Tho word vni^Vm also points out tho 
plico where wo may expect to find the dog. h\ Hig. i. 
CI. 7, rard/i a* is said to bo killed by Vifluiu beyond a 
mountain, which, in all probability, is the same story as thiit 
of Indra killing Vritra. A dog chasing vtuxUia is theroforo 
no other than Canis Major fiillowing tho constellation of 
Orion, or tho '«onteiopo's head" reprosouting Vritra. .SAy.,na 
and ViUka, and evou European scholars am silent as to who 
this dog is. Tho verses, in fact, U)ay bo said to have 
renuiined altogether unexplained hitherto, though tho 
trords thoiusolves arc siinplo enough and luivo caused no 
difliciilty. 

Vkksh C— This verse presouti no difllculty. Thus 
satisfied, IndrAnt speaks of herself as the best of wuuien, 
best in every way. 

Vkmsks 7 & 8.— Indra now tries to conciliate her. Saynna, 
following the Annkrainant, supposes that tho seventh verso 
is addressed by Vvi^hftkapi and the eighth by Indm. Tho 
only reason I can find for such an interpretation is the 

ohUtious offered to luJrAai. I trnuslntc it by iWm^B gencrnllv. 
^Vhstcrer menntng we mny ndopu it is C|Uitc evident thst the Knpi's 
interfering with them hii8*uffeudcd ludrAai. 

♦ In Rig. \. 09. 6, ludra is said to have killed Trishir^hnn, and 
with hb aid Trita killed var^ha. 
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ocenrrouco of tl:o word aniM, which moans " mother,'* and 
this cannot be supposed to bo used by Indra. But though 
wo avoid ono ditficulty in this way, wo are launched into 
anotlnu', for tho verso spoil ks of Indr&ijt being pleasing 
•'to me;" an<l if Vrishftkapi is tho speaker ''me,*' cannot 
r(jfer to liinit as ludrAut is his mother and, consequently, 
••mo" has to bo interpreted to mean '* my father/' and this 
Suyiiivv has done. I prcfer taking nmhd as an affectionate 
and respectful mode of addi*ess, as in modern Sanskrit, and 
tho verso presents no ditneulty. Wo can then take both 
tho 7th and tho 8th verso together and give them a natural 
interpretation. I translate thus " auspicious lady I what 
you »ay is true you are pleasing to mo • . 

But oh I hero-wife, with beautiful arms, pretty figure, 
profuse hair, and broad hips, why should you bo so angry 
with our VriMhdkapi T Indra is in the upper (part) of tho 
universe." 

Vkusk 0.— tudinlnt roplics, "This mischievous ( Vrisli- 
(Ikapi ) oonsidors mo to bo nvfrd ( i.e., without a bravo 
husband or sou), while I am tho wifo of Indm, the mother 
of tho brave, aud tho friend of Maruts. Indra, &c" 

Vkksks ]Ofi II. — Pischol and Geldner suppose that tho 
first is addressed by Vrishi\kapi to Iudn\iii,and tho seooud 
by Vrihhakapi\yi. Si\yana understands them to bo addressed 
by Indra. Whichsoever construction wo adopt, tho mean- 
iug i*emaius tho stvme. Indn\i.it is bera told that she is 
highly respected every whero; she is tho blessed of all 
women, and that her husband never sufTers from old ago. 
This is obviously intended to pacify her* 

Vkksis 12.— ludra says "0 Iudn\vt 1 1 am not delighted 
without my friend VpsliAkapi, of whom these favourite 
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watery oblations reach the gods. ladra is in the upper 
( part ) of tho universe.** 

ViRSK IS. — ^This seems to be nlso addressed by Indra to 
Indrant, who is here called Vrinhakapilyi. This latter natno 
has caused a difference of opiniou, some considering^ 
VriHhikap&yt to bo the mother, some the wife of Vrisliftknpi.'i' 
I do not see how the wife of Vrishdkapi, as snch^ could be 
introduced in the song, unless Vripihiikapi is understood to 
be the name of Indra himself. CommcntatorPi who take 
Vfinh&kap&y} to mean the wife of Vrish&kapi, accordingly 
adopt the latter view. Pischel and Geldner think that tlie 
verse is addressed by Vrish&kapi to his wife Vp^hnkap&yt. 
The verse means, *' rich Vrisli&kapay 1 1 having a good son 
and a danghter-in-Iaw, let Indra swallow the bulls, your 
favourite and delightful oblation. Indra, &c.'' There has 
been much speculation as to who could be the son and tho 
daughter-in-law of Vrishtlkapdyt. But if Vrisliakapilyt bo 
understood to mean the wife of Indra, it causos no such 
difficulty. The adjectives " having a good soUi** &c., are 
simply complimentary, corresponding to the statemeut of 
Indr&nt, that she was the *' mother of tho brave*' in verse 0. 
Indra accepting her statements, asks her to allow him 
to swallow the watery oblations said to come from Vri^hi- 
kapi in tho last verse. The words priijnm and liavis aro 
the same in both the verses ; and I think that both of them 
refer to tho same oblations. 

Versi 14.— Indra, satisfied with the prospect of getting 
the oblations, describes his appetite : '* Twenty and fifteen 
oxen are being cooked for me ; I shall eat them and be fat. 
Both the sides of my belly will be filled up. Indra, &c.'' 

* See Max lliiUer*s Lectures on the Science of Language, 
YoLIL. 538. 
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The practice of 88cri6cing bulls to Indra seems to Imve been 
out of date eTen at the time of the Rigveda (cf. i. 164. 43, 
where it is said to be an old custom). But the old cnstom 
could not be entirely forgotten, and if real bulls wore not 
offered to Indra, poets supposed that clouds or star>« might 
answer the same purpose. The number 35 mentioned m the 
verse may thus refer to the Nakshatras (28), and planets (7). 
But this explanation is doubtful, and I cannot suggest a 
better one. 

ViBSKs 16, 16 & 17.— The fifteenth and the sixteenth seem 
to bo ftddres^d to Indra by Indrinl, and *he seventeenth to 
Indraft by Indra. In the fifteenth Indri^l, according to 
Siyana, asked Indra to sport with her just as a bull, with 
pointed horns, roars amongst a number of cows. Tho next 
two verses do not appear to be relevant to our purpose. 
We may therefore pass these over, and rosumo tho thread 
of tho story. Pischel and Goldner suppose tliat tho 17th 
and 1 8th verses are addressed by Vrishakapdyl. 

Ykbsbs 18 & 19.— IndrAn! is now conciliated, and says 
that she has not killed Vrishakapi, but somo one else. 
The verse thus means, " Indra I lot Vrinhilkapi got the 
slain animal— an animal which was quite different from 
Vrishikapi's. Let him at once have a knife, a firo-place, a 
now vessel, and a cart-load of firewood ( to cook tho killed 
animal ). Indra, Ac" Thus by the intercession of Indra, In- 
dr&9t was moved, and at last undid or rather explained away 
her previous act of decapitation. Pischel and Geldner trans- 
late the verse very nearly as I have done. They, however, 
consider it to be addressed by Vrishikapdyt and translate 
parananUm by ' wild.' This does not explain what dead 
animal is here referred to. It is, I think, more natural to 
suppose that Uw dead animal hero spoken of is tho same as 
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that described in verso b, and one whose head Indrdpl is 
there said to be ready to cat off. Indr&nl now says that this 
dead animal should be given to Vrish&kapi, especially as Indm 
has already got hu oblations of bulls. I have already shown 
that there were several legends about the '* antelope's head." 
It seems that Indr&nt, referring to some of thcm^ assures 
Indra that it was not Vrisb&kapi in the form of the antelope 
which she killed, but some one else ( literally parci^mn- 
<am=representing another than Vrish&kapi, as Silyai^a takes 
it). Thereon Indra, having thus saved Vrish&kapi by his intcr- 
Ge»sion, observes^ "Thus do I go seeing and discriminating 
between a diUa and an dry a; I take my drink from those 
that prepare Soma juice and cook the oblations, and thus 
behold or protect the intelligent sacrificors, '' In another 
word, Indra is glad that ho has saved an Arya, and trium- 
phantly declares that he is always careful to distinguish 
between an Arya and a Dilsa, thu latter of whom he would 
punish and kill, e. g., Vritra, who is said to be a Ddsa. 
Vfishakapi being thus saved Indra, in the following verses, 
bids him a farewell, wishing for a safe journey and speedy 
return. These verses are very important for our present 
purpose, and I shall therefore examine them singly. 

ViRSE 20.— In this verse Indra asks Vrish&kapi to go 
to his house {(utam) and then return afterwards to the 
house (grihas) of Indra. But the question is where is 
Yrifh&kapi's house and whore is that of Indra ? The words in 
the original are dhanva, krintalra and nedigas. Vfif hftkapi 
is asked to go to dhanva, which is also krintalra. S&ya^a 
takes dhanva to mean a desert and Irintatra in the sense 
that "the trees therein are cut off/' But this meaning 
does not quite suit the context. What is meant by saying 
that Yrishilkapi, who is admittedly the sun in % different 



form, should go to a forest f Where is that forest, and 

what does it imply ? Dhanva is a word that occurs several 

times in the Rigveda. In Itig. i. 33« S it is said to consist 

of three yojanas and is contrasted with the earth. Sdyauai 

there understands it to mean " sky or heavens ; " and I see 

no reason why we should not interpret the word in the 

same way in this verse. Dlianva therefore means ''sky" or 

'' heavens." But is it the vault above with throe stages f 

No, the poet qualifies the idea by krintaira, meaning "cut 

off." It is thus evidently the portion of the heavens 

which is cut off. In other words, the idea here denoted 

is the same as tliat expressed by the phrase avarodhana%n 

dioah-^'* where heavens are closed," or " where the view is 

obstructed," in Rig. iz. 11 3. 8. Dhanva, which is krilantra,^ 

thus denotes the innermost part of the celestial sphere, 

the southern hemisphere or the Pitfiy&ua. The poet knows 

that the vault of the heavens above him has three halts or 

stages which Vish^n is said to have used as his three steps 

(Rig. i. 22. 17). But of the netlier world the poet has 

no definite knowledge, and he therefore cannot specify the 

yojanan or the stages it contains. Thus he simply says that 

there are 90me yojanas therein. The first part of the verse 

may now be translated thus : " Vrish&kapi I go to the 

house (in) the celestial sphere which is cut off and whioli con* 

tains some yojana$ or stages." In shorty Indra means that 

Vrish&kapi should now descend into the southern hemisphere. 

The latter part of the verse literally means " and come 
to our house from nedlycu." Now nedigai is again a 

* The only other pliice where krintalra is used in the Rigveda is 
V, 27. 13, which YiUka and SAyapa both interpret to meaii that 
*' waters come op from kfintaira,Le., a cloud." But it msy be 
as well asked it kfititatrdi cannot here mean " from below." 
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word wbich neither Tuska nor SAyana aeem to have properly 
understood. P&nini (v. 3. 63) tells us that tieJhfos is the 
comparative of aniika. Now nediyas cannot possibly be 
derived from aniika by any change in the form of the latter 
word. P&niui therefore considers neda to be a substitute 
for antika, when the comparative form is to be derived. 
This is equivalent to saying that ' bet ' is to be substituted 
for *good* in deriving the comparative form of * good* in 
English. I need not say how far such an explanation 
would be regarded satisfactory. My own view is that 
nediyoi had lost its positive form in the times of P&niui, or 
perhaps its positive form was never in use like thst of 
' superior ' in English. But Pdiiinii who, as a grammarian, 
felt bound to account for all the forms, connected nediyas 
with aniika, probably because the ordinary meaning of 
nediyas in his time was the same as that of the comparative 
form of antika. But we cannot infer from this that nediyas 
might not have meant anything else in the days of PAniui. 
P&nini might have taken into account only the most 
ordinary sense of the word, and finding that a positive form 
was wanting connected it with the word which expressed 
the ordinary meaning in the positive form. The fact 
that Pikiiini considers nediyas as the comparative of aniika 
does not therefore preclude us from assuming, if we have 
other grounds to do so, that nediyas originally meant some* 
thing else in addition to its present sense ; for Pfi^ini speaks 
of the /orm and not of the meaning of nediya«. Having 
thus shown that the authority of Pft^tni is not against me , 
I shall now give my meaning of nediyas. I think it means 
lower» being akin to neaih, beneath, netlier* and correa* 

• Bopp derives O.H.O. nidar from Sk. ni down, and dis- 
approfes Grimm's suggestion that it should be trace to a Gothic 



ponding words in other languages. The suggestion, I 
know, will be received by some with surprise and suspicion, 
and I must give my grounds for proposing a new meaniufif. 
There is no passage in the Rigveda where the use of 
nediyas might bo considered as definitely deciding its 
meaning. In Rig. v. 62. 6, viii. 26. 10 and x. 101. 3, 
nedishfha or ttediyas might be supposed to mean lowest or 
lower. But the passages are not conclusive on this point, 
as the word there used might also be understood to mean 
' nearest,' ' nearer,' according to Panim. In the BrAhmanas 
we» however, meet with more decisive passages. Thus in the 
Aitarcya Brihraana vi. 27 nediyas is contrasted with upari- 
shfdt.^ Bohtlingk and Roth give a passage from the 
kathaka recension of Yajurveda (28. 4), which says, " he 
ascends (drofco^i) to the heavens from tlieneihiifhtlta world."t 
Here the word ' ascend ' clearly shows that the ncth/hifha 
world must be understood to mean the 'lowest world,' 
' world at the bottom. ' In the T&ndya Br&hmana (iii. 4, 2, 



verb nithan, mth, neihum, and divided as nid-ar, or being a 
comparatiTe termination. (Bopp, Com. Or. Eng. Tr. 1860, Vol. I., 
p. 382). K. Brugmann compares Sk. nedyai with Av. nasd-yah 
meaning 'nearer,' and derives the words from aafd (ni down and 
•ed to sit)* Cf. Sk. n\da Lat. nw/t/, O. If. iia^, 0. H. G. neslA 
a resUng pUoe(Comp. Or. i., § 51)1, ii. S§ 4, 135). Both Bopp and 
Brugmann do not propose any new meaning of nediyat. But 
it is evident that whichsoever derivation we adopt the word is 
connected with ni down, and if we find passages in the Brahmanas 
where it ia contrasted with vpari-fhfdi, we can, I think, safely 
undf ratand ntdiyas to mean ' lower ' as su|(gested by its etymology ; 
* nearer ' is a secondary meaning. 

• ^qftCTWNftr HPt Ait. Br. vi. 27. 

t %f^Cf|f wA<^<iftHl(t<R r I Ktthak. 28. 4. 
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13, 2) there occurs a passage where the directions for 
lowering the tone are given as follows :—*' Jast as after 
creeping up to the top of a high tree (a man) gimdually 
cotiies lower and lower so, Sic.^*^ The word for lowering in 
the text in nedhjas sankramdl, and there is no possibility of 
mistaking its meaning. In the l^ijidya Brilhnmi.)aii. ]. 8 the 
raising of the tone is described as ascending from top to 
top {Qgrdt agram) ; and iiodiyaa mukrama must, thoreforo, 
moan a gradual lowering of the voice. lu fact, nciHj/a9 
sankrama represents the same idea as lotver^it^j, that is, 
not taking a sudden loap down buc descending from the 
highest point to the next lower, and so on. In all these 
places Sdyai.^a explains ik)'//r/a« as meaning * nearer' accord* 
ing to Pnnini i but in every case he has to straiu the words 
to suit the context. It was not, howovori 8i\yiu.m's fault; 
for after nadiijnii was once assigned to aniika, all tnioes of its 
old meauiuflf were naturally lost, and none dared to question 
riniui's authority. But we now know that in other 
languages ik)a//i means low, and in several passages in the 
Br&limanas, we find noiliija$ contrasted with ' upper ' or 
*top.' This, in my opinion, is suflicient to prove that ucdhjoH 
meant lower in the Vcdio times. I have already shown 
that the authority of Hnini is not against undoratanding 
the word in this way. All that ho has laid down is that 
noJtyai having no positive form should bo derived from 
aniika without saying whether ncdti/an was or was not used 
in any other sense. I am therefore inclined to think that 
nediijan might have had more than one meaning oven in 
P&Qini*8 timoi but he took the roost ordinary meaning and 
derived the comparative form from nniika. This in course 

%<lw< ^fm fhRHlfir I TAn. Br. iii. 4. 8. 
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of time served in its turn to restrict the d&notation of the 
word only to one meaningt tis.f * nearer.* 

I would therefore translate the verse thus, " Vri«ha. 
kapi I go to the house— the celestial sphere which is cut oflf 
and which contains some (unknown) yojana$ or stages. 
Prom your nithcr house come to our house. Indra is in 
the upper (portion) of the universe." Ncdhjas is thus 
contrasted with uUara in the burden of the song. Both 
arc comparative forms. Indi-a is in the uttara (upper) 
regions, while Vrishdkapi is going to the ncdhjan ^ (lower) 
world ; and Indra expects or rather requests Vyijhukapi to 
come back again to his (Indra 's) house. That is the gist 
of the whole verse. The idea that the sun falU down from 
the autumnal equinox is an old one. In Ait. Br. iii. 18 and 
in Taitt. Br, i. 5. 12. 1 the coremouips on the Vi?hfivAn or 
the equinoctial day in a ialra are described, and there wo 
are told that •• gods were afraid of the sun falling down 
from the sky and so supported him, '• and being thus sup- 
ported he " became uitara to all.*' The Ait. Br. iii. 18 has 
thus the si\me word uitara that we have in this verse, and 
it is natural to suppose that both relate to the same subject. 
I have al»o quoted a passage from the Aitareya Bi^ihmaya 
where noiif yof is contrasted with uparlfhfdL Prom theso 
I infer that the verse, we are now considering, describes 
the descent of the sun into the southern or the lower 
hemisphere, and that Indra asks him to oome back again to 
the house of gods, {.0., the northern hemisphere. I have 
already given in full my reasons for understanding ncdtya$ 
in a different sense. But I may remark that, even accept- 
ing the oommon meaning of the word, the verso may still 
be intei*pi*etod in the way I have suggested. 

ViBsa 21.— Vri?h4kapi has gono down to tho notlior 
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world. This vorso now dosoribcs what ludro will do wlioii 

bo returns. Says Indra, '' VriHliftkapi^l yoU| tlio dostroyor 

of sloop, who aro going to tho houso, oome baok agaiui 

again by (yoor) way. Wo wonid porforni tho s^iorifioos. 

Indra, &o/' The verse thus distinotly refers to tho rooom- 

moDcement of the sacriiicos in the Dcvay&na or tho Uttan\- 

yana as understood in old days. The word 9%w%iA is from 

the same root as vaiUlnxka and haljiaydvahai is from krip, 

tho root which gives us tho word kalpa in kalpamitras* 

Suvilakalpaydvahai thus means '*wo would perform tho 

vaildnika ceremonies/' which| as described in tho first 

Torso, were stopped when the sun went down to the netbor 

world. I may also hero point out that tho houso in tho 

nether world or, as Si\yai.)a interprets it, tho honso of tho 

enemy is called a$ta litorally ' thrown,* while Indra's houso 

is called griha. The sun goos down to the asla and returns 

up to the griha of Indra. This verse, insofar as it speaks 

of the recommencemont of sacrificial ceromonios, cou6rnis 

tho interpretation I have proposed for tho preceding verse. 

Versb 22.— Thi» is the most important vorso in tho 
whole hymn. It describes the circumstances under which 
Vrish&kapi will return to Indra's house; Literally rendered 
it means, *'0 mighty Vrish&kapi l'^ when you rising up« 

* Pischel and Goldne r suppose that tho vorsf is addressed by a 
third perion to Vp^hAkspi snd Indra, probably bccauno both these 
names occar in the vocatlTo case and the verb is in plural. In that 
case the verse would mean, *' When Indra and Vri^hAkapi would 
both be in the house, where would the tinning Mf iga be, &c. P** 
This interpretation decs not, however, make any change in the part 
of the verse material for our purpose. For whiehioever con« 
stroctk>n we adopt the question still remains— why is the Mfiga 
in? istble when both Indra and V[if hikapi art togcUicr f 



wards (or rather northwards) would come to (our) houso, 
where would that great sinner Mfigft bo f Whore ho, who 
misleads people, would go f Indra, Ac." Now YAska, in 
whose days all traces of Oanis being onoo a star in tho 
heavens wore lost, could not understand what to make 
of the statement *' where would that groat sinner Mriga 
bo f '• It means that Mriga would not be seen, would 
not bo visible, when VpjhAkapi goos to tho house of Indra ; 
but Y&ska did not perceive what was intended by such a 
statement. He could not conceive that tho constellation 
of Mrigashiras would bo invisible, when the sun in his 
upward maroh would be there at the begitming" of tho 
Dovayftnai that is, when he comes to tho house of Indra, 
and therefore he proposed to interpret ifrlga in the sense 
of ythosnn" (Nirukta 18. 3). Mfiga, says he, is derived from 
mrij to go, and moans "going,'* " one who goes and goos 
and never stops," in other words, " the sun." Now, says 
his commentator, when a person goes into a houso he can- 
not bo soon by the outsiders. So Vpjhftkapi, when he goes 
to tho houso, cannot be seen by the people on the earth ! 
I do not think that I need point out the highly artificial and 
inconsistent characterof this explanation. The word Alriga, 
BO fur as I know, is no where used in the Rigveda in this 
sense. Again, if the word Mriga in the third verso of this 
hymn is to be understood as meaning an antelope, is it not 
natural enough to suppose that the same Mriga is referred to 
in this verse f Then, again, how can the sun bo said to 
become invisible to the people when he is in tho bouse 
of godst Nor can ho be invisible to Indra whoso houso ho 
enters. What can, in such a case, be the propriety of the 
word udafhcha or «' rising upwards •' 1 If Mriga means tho 
sun acoording to YAska, wo shall have to suppose that the 
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rtf i/t<;f son was invUilh, a clear contradiction in terms* I am 
sure Y&ska here tried to explain away the difiicalty in the 
same way as he has done in the case of Vrika. But, in the 
present instance, the solntion he has proposed is, on the face 
of itj highly inconsistenti so much so that even S&yana does 
not follow it S&yaTia, ho we vert hcM nothing else to propose, 
and he quietly leaves the word Mriga as it is and unexphiin- 
ed in bis commentary. In shorti both S&yaiia and T&ska 
have found the verse too difficult to explain. The meaning 
I have proposed Explains the verse in a natural and a simple 
manneri and further corroboratos tho statement in tho 
Rigvcda previously referred to, tnz., '* Canis awukonud 
the Ribhus at the end of the year." In the Taittirlya 
Briihma\iai. 5. 2. 1, we are told that the Vedic priests, 
•• g,f Ml^tsoni, observed the position of the sun amongst 
stars in the morning, and, as the Nakshatras disappear 
when the sun rises» they determined the position by observ- 
ing what Nakshatra rose a little before the sun. llie 
present verse records an observation to make which no 
greater skill is required. It tells us that when Vfi^b&kapi 
went to the house of Indra his Mriga was not visible any* 
where, thus clearly indicating that the sun rose with Orion 
on that day. The word udaneha is especially remarkable 
in this case. The sun must be udanclia when he goes to 
the honso of Indra, which, the burden of the song tells us, 
is in the northern or the upper part of the universe. This 
verse, therefore, clearly describes not merely the rising sun, 
but the position of rising sun amongst the constellations 
when he is at the vernal equinox, tho entrance of the house 
of gods or the house of Indra. 8&yana and YAska have 
completely missed this point, and. have made Vri^hAkapi 
represent the rising sun as an nnnecessarjr rival to Savit& 



(Nirukta 12. 12 )• If the meaning I have proposed is 
correct, we have here a record of the poaition of the sun at 
the vernal equinox. I take puhnghas in the original to 
mean *' great sinner ; ** but it may be translated as Ytlska 
proposes by " omnivorous *• or •* voracious.'' But in either 
case I would take it as referring to the antelope's spoiling 
the things of Indi'Ant. The point is tliai the sinning Mfiga 
would not bo with VriHhiikapi when he again goes to the 
house of Indra, and Indr&nt would have no cause to com- 
plain of the presence of the odious Mriga at the time. 

Vkrsb 23. — S&yana trauslates, ** arrow I Mann's daugh- 
ter, named Parshu, gavo birth to twenty (sons) together. 
Lot her whose belly was big be happy t Indra is in the upper 
(portion) of the universe.'^ I cannot, however, under* 
stand what it means. Parshu, according to S&yaiia, is a Mfigt 
or a female antelope. But why address the arrow to give 
happiness to her ? Can it have any reference to the arrow 
with which Orion was killed ? Then who are these twenty 
sons ? Are they the same as twenty mentioned in verse 14 ? 
Is it likely that twenty alone are mentioned leaving the 
additional fifteen to be understood from the context ? The 
concluding verse undoubtedly appears to be benedictory. 
But I have not found a satisfactory solution of the above 
questions. Perhaps hhala meaning 'auspicious,' may be 
used for VriHh&kapi, and Indra addressing him pronounces 
benediction on the female that gave birth to the yellow 
antelope and several other stars that are supposed to be 
either killed or swallowed by Indra in this hymn. But 
I cannot speak with certainty on the point and must leave 
the verse as it is. 

Now let us see what are the leading features of the story 
of Vriffh&kapi and what do they signify. We have seen 
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that scholars diffor in assigning the verses of the hymn to 
the different speakers, and here and there we meet with 
expressions and words which cannot be said to be yet satis- 
factorily explained. Some of the interpretations I have 
proposed may not again be acceptable to all. But these 
difficulties do not prevent us from determining the leading 
incidents in the legend» which may therefore be summarised 
Bonj^what as follows. Vrish&kapi is a Mfiga, and sacrifices 
are stopped where he revels. He is, however, a favourite of 
Indra, and consequently the latter, instead of punishing, 
follows him. Indrant, who has herself been offended by 
the E^pi, now reproaches Indra for his overfondness for 
the animal and threatens to punish the beast by cutting off 
his head and letting loose a dog at his ear. Indra intercedes 
and Indr&ni assures him that the punishment has not been 
inflicted on his favorite beast, but on someone else. 
Vrishftkapi is now going down to his house and Indra, in 
bidding farewell to his friend, asks him to come up again 
to his ( Indra's ) house, so that the sacrifices may be 
recommenced ; and, strange to say, that when VrifhAkapi 
returns, in his upward march to the house of Indra, the 
impertinent Mriga is no longer to be seen 1 Vri^hakapi, 
Indra and Indr&nl thus finally meet in the same house, 
without the offensive beast, and the hymn therefore con- 
dudes with a benedictory verse. 

There can be little doubt that the hymn gives a legend 
current in old Vedio days. But no explanation has yet 
been suggested, which accounts for all the incidents in the 
story or explains how it originated. Vfif h&kapi is a Mpga, 
and his appearance and disappearance mark the cessation 
and the recommencement of the sacrifices* The Indian tradi- 
tion identifies him with the sun in one form or another and. 



comparison with Greek Erikapaaoi points to the same conclu- 
sion. Our Yrish&kapi or M|*iga must again be such as is 
liable to be conceived in the form of a head cut off from the 
body, and closely followed by a dog at its ear, unless we are 
prepared to treat the very speeifie threat of Indrd^i as mean- 
ingless except as a general threat. All these incidents are 
plainly and intelligibly explained by taking Vrish&kapi to 
represent the sun at the autumnal equinox, when the Dog- 
star or Orion commenced the equinoctial year ; and, above 
all, we can now well understand why Vri^hftkapi's house is 
said to be low in the south and how his Mriga disappears 
when he goes to the house of Indra — ^a point which has been 
a hard knot for the commentators to solve. I, therefore, 
conclude that the hymn g^ves us not only a description of 
the constellation of Orion and Canis (verses 4 and 5), but 
clearly and expressly defines the position of the sun when 
he passed to the north of the equator in old times (verso 22) ; 
and joined with the legend of the Ribhus we have here 
unmistakeable and reliable internal evidence of the hymns 
of the Rigveda to ascertain the period when the traditions 
incorporated in these hymns were first framed and con- 
ceived. In the face of these facts it is impossible to hold 
that the passages in the Taittirtya SanhitA and the Brih- 
manas do not record a real tradition about the older begin* 
ning of the year. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CONCLUSIOtf. 

Its of preriont ohapiers— Wiitior ■olttice in Phftlguna and MAgbs— 
SucooMiTO year-boginnings in old timet ttated and explained— The 
•ecoud traditional year* beginning in tbo Tftittirtya SanhiiA^ Whiter 
•olstioe in Chaitra and Yemal equinox in PiinarraMii— Vo<1ic traditions 
corroborating the tame — The commencement of the eacrifico with 
Aditif the presiding deity of Pnnanrasik— Tho Abhijit day- The 
astcrismal Praj£pati with OhitrA for bis head— Tns Gonclusions— 
Periods of ancient Yedio literature stated and described— The Pre- 
Orion Period, 0OdO--4OOO B. 0.— The Orion Period, 4000.-i500 B.C. 
The Krittiki Period, 2600— 1400 B. 0.— Pre-Buddistic Period, 1400 
— SOO B. G.— Not inconsistent with the results of Comparative Philo- 
logy or Mythology — Rste of the precession of the eqninoxes— Correctly 
determined by the Hindus — Continuous record of the diOeront positions 
vf the equinoxes in Sanskrit literature — ^Triditions based upon the same 
^PrajApati, Bohint and Uodra— Meaning of Rohii^t— The KrittikAs in 
the Taittirtya SanhitA and VedAnga Jyotifha— The equinox in Ashvint 
in later works— Story of Vishv&mitra— Notices of the recession of the 
rainy season from Bhidrapada to Jyefh^ha— Conclusions shewn to bo 
ooniristent with the tiaditions regarding the antiquity of Zoroaster and 
thoYedas* 

Wk liave thuB traced back one of the traditi ens about 
tbo old beginQings of the year, mentioDed in the Taittirlya 
Sanhiti, to the oldest of the Vedio works, and what is still 
more important, shown that the Yedio traditions are in 
this respect completely corroborated by the oldest records 
and traditions of the other two sections of the Aryan race-* 
the Parsis and the Greeks. The traditions of each nation 
taken singly may not be oonclnsive, but when, patting all 
these together and interpreting one set in the light of 
another, we find that directly or indirectly all point to the 
same oonclosiony their cnmnlatiTe. effect cannot but be 



conclusive. Scholars havo already discovered the similarity 
between the traditions of the throe nations, but without 
any clue to the period when all the Aryas lived togothcri 
it was impossible to reduce all these traditions into a 
harmonious whole. The traditions of Orion, and especially 
its position at the beginning of the equinoctial year, do, 
however, supply such a clue, and with ito help the mystery 
about the oldest periods of Aryan civilization is consider- 
ably cleared up. Thus if Orion is now no longer a hunter 
of unknown parentage, we need not also indulge in uncer- 
tain speculations about the foamy weapon with which Indra 
killed his enemy, or how the four-eyed dogs came to bo 
stationed at the Chinvat BridgOi or why the Ribhus are 
said to bo awakened by a dog at the end of the year* 

Astronomically the matter is as simple as it could bo. 
All our measurements of time are directly based upon tho 
changes in the positions of heaveoly bodies. But there is 
no measurement of time, at present determined, which is 
longer than the period during which the equinoxes complete 
their revolution in the ecliptic. It is, therefore, the best 
measurement of time for determining the periods of anti- 
quity, ouly if we have reliable records about the position of 
heavenly bodies in early days. Fortunately, such records 
of the time, when the Hellenic, the Iranian and the Indian 
Aryans lived together, have been preserved for us in the 
Rigveda, and with the help of the Greek and the Parsi 
traditions we can now decipher these records inscribed on 
the specially cultivated memory of the Indian Aryans. 
Commencing with the passages in the Taittirtya Sanhit& 
and the Br&hmanas, which declare that the Phalgunl full- 
moon was once the new*year's night, we found that Mriga- 
shiras was designated by a name which, if rightly inter*. 
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pretedy showed that the vernal equinox coincided with that 
asterism in old times. This was, so to Speak, a sort of 
corroborative evidence of the truth of the statement in tho 
Taittirtya Sanhitd* A reference to the figure will show at 
a glance that if the sun be at the winter solstice on tho 
Phalgnnt full-moon day, the moon to be full must be 
diametrically opposite to tho sun and also near Phalgnnt. 
Uttar& Phalgonl will thus be at the summer solstice and the 
Vernal equinox will coincide with Mrigashira<«. With the sol- 
stice in M&gha, the equinox will be in the Krittikds ; whilo 
when the Uttar&yana begins in Pausha the equinox is in 
Ashvint. Ashvint and Pausha, Kfittik&s and Mdgha, and 
Mrigashintf and Ph&lguna are thus the correlative pairs of 
successive year^beginnings depending entirely upon the pro- 
cession of the equinoxes; and the facts, statements, texts and 
legends discussed in the previous chapters supply us with 
reliable evidence, direct and indirect, of the existence of all 
these year-beginnings in the various periods of Aryan civili- 
sation. It has been further shown that not only tho traditions^ 
but also the primitive calendar of the Parsis bears out the 
conclusions we have deduced from the Vedic works. 

We have so far considered only one of the traditional 
year-beginnings recorded in the Taittirtya SanhitA, tlio 
Phalgnnt full-moon. But it may be asked how we interpret 
the other mentioned along with it, and almost in the same 
words. Analogy at once suggests that we should interpret 
it in the same way as we have interpreted the first. With 
the Phalgnnt full-moon, at the winter solstice the vernal 
equinox was in Mrigashiras ; so with the Ghitr& full-moon' 
at the solstice the vernal equinox would* be in Punarva»fi,- 
Let us, therefore, see if we have any evideuce-in* the Vddic 
literature in support of such an interprotatton* It may be* 
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ExvUkNATXON .*— The figure it drawn on tlie Aapfosilion 
that tho earth ( E ) is in the oentirc, that ihe imn movei in ibe 
Ecliptic, and the preoeMion of the equinoxes is osused by iJw 
motion of the Ecliptic With a given Naksliatra at ihe vetnai 
equinox, we can heie at once find what Kaksha s would be st 
the other oaxdinal points and hence slso the ith at tho 
wiDtcr ioktioo. 
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oljsorrod tUat wc aro horo outoriug upon tlio romotcst porio«l 
of antiquity, wbea tko year woe probubljr first detonuiuod 
witU soinu'iipproaoli to aaouraoyj Had oron in (Im Vodiis 
thoro ia hardly anything boyoud vngao traditiouB aboat thin 
period, whilo tho Greeks nod tlio IWsiB havo not, it 
ap[>car8, preserved evea tlieso. 

Tlicro ia uo oxprosa pnssage which statos that Paaftrrnsft 
WAS uvor tho fli'ijt of tlio Nalcsliatros, nor linvo wo in this 
cnso u synoiiyiit like A'jraJtS^aiia, or Oriuu, wlioroiu wo 
iiii(;ltt disooror sitniliir traditions, llioro aro, howovur, 
soiuu indicatioaa about the oldest poiilion of Punarvnuii 
proacrvod io the saoriSciid literataro, Tho prcaidiug iloity 
of PuuarrasA ia Aditi, and wo are told ia the Aitoniya 
ItriVhinoQa i. 7, aad tlio Tnittirtya SanhitA vi. I. 5. 1, that 
Adit) hna boon bloasod with a boou that all aaoriRcoa most 
comiiiouoo and oud witli her. Tbo Btory bogina with tho 
sbtCoinout that tho Sacrifioo (the uiyslorial sncrificial por- 
Bonngo) want uway from tlio gods. The goda woro then 
unablo to perform any further ceremonies, nud did not know 
whore it ( tho aaorifico ) bad gone to; and it was Adili tlint 
hulpod tliom, in this atato, to find out the pi-o|Kir commonoo' 
niunt of tho Boorifioo.* This cloarly nicniia, if it cnn 
moan niiybliiii{;, thnt bofuro tliia tjmo aooriOcoa woro por- 
furmod at mndom, but it waaat this tiino resolved and lixotl 
to eomiuoiicti thuin fruia Aditi. Aditi was thua tho oldust 
Aud thu firtit comuioucouioat of thu sacrifico or tho year 
In tho ViljiLsunuyi Suiibitil 4. 1 Aditi ia said to bo ubhuyn, 
taJi tliiriilMS, " doublo>lioadod," aud the couiuivntatoi-s 

* Ait. 13r, i. 7. A slniilar IrHtlltioti about Orion it narrated in 
Gntik mythology. It in itatcd tliat having loit liii light he follow^ 
«tl a . guidu (u tho nut iti warch of tlie lun and then, by txpoaing 
liiN lace tu liu) rising auu, bis sight was restored. 
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interpret it to mean that the two termini of tbo saorifieosi 
which began and ended with Aditiy are tho two heads hero 
alladod to. These traditions are further corroborated by 
the sacrificial ceremonies. According to the sacrificial 
terminology the 4th day before Vi^hAv&n or the central 
day of the yearly satra is called the Abhijit day. '' In the 
sixth month/' observes Lr. Haug,'^ ''there are three Abhi- 
plava^ qluUahaa ( six-days' periods ) and one Prifh^hya 
f^halaha.^ This makos up the first 24 days of tho sixth 
inonth. The following days are thus enumerated : ''the 
Abhijit day, the three $v(vr(udman days and the ViHhuvftn, 
or the central day which stands (jnite apart*'' Thus if we 
exclude the VishAv&n day, as standing apart by itself, this 
gives us four dayst and with the two days— ^Kimfra and 
C/ia/ttrt;iWAa— which are taken up by the initial coremonios 
of the iaira, we make up the ^halalM wantod to completo tho 
six months. The Abhijit day thus falls on the fourth day 
before the VishQv&n. Now if Abhijit day be supposed 
to be named after the Nakshatra of that name ( t. e., when 
tho sun is in Abhijit) then tho Vivhuv&n or the autumnal 
equinox must fall four days— or as the sun travels over 
about 1^ of tho ecliptic each day, 4*— after the ostorism 
of Abhijit ; and it can be shewn by astronomical calculation 
that, with Aditi or PunarvasA at the vernal equinox to 
commonce the sacrifice, we got nearly the same result. In 
tho Surya Siddh&nta ( viii* 3 tabic ) the longitude of 
PunarvasA is said to be 93*, while that of Abhijit is 26G^ 
40^, that is, in other words, Abhijit would bo about C^ behind 
the autumnal equinox or Vishuvan, if we suppose the vomal 
equinox to exactly coincide with PunarvasA. With tho 

^ See Dr. Ilaog'i trantUtion of the Aitarejra Brlhmsna iv. 12, 
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vernal equinox in PunarvasA there is again no other Nak- 
shatra nearer to or at the autumnal equinox to mark the 
VirthuvAn day. We can, therefore, now understand why 
Abhijit, which is so far away from the ocliptio, should havo 
been included in the old list of tho Nakshatras. It marked 
tho approach of the ViflhAvin in the primitive sacrificial 
calendar, but when it ceased to bo used for that purpose 
owing to the falling back of seasons, it was naturally drop- 
pod from the list of the Nakshatras, as it was far away from 
tho Zodiac. If Benttey's suggestion about MAla and 
JyeshtliA be oorrocti this must have been done at the time 
when the vornal equinox was in Orion. But be tliat as ^ 
it may, it will, I think, be clear from the above that tho * 
position of the Abhijit day in the sacrificial literature fully 
sup|>orts the tradition about Aditi, the presiding deity of 
PunarvasA, having discovered the commoncemcnt of the 
sacrifice. Aditi at this time must have also separated tho 
DovayAna from the PitriyAna and thus may have been 
appropriately called the mother of the Dovas ( Rig. x. 72. 
6 ). * It was from her that the Adityas were born (Rig. x. 
72« 8; Shat. Br. iii. 1. 8. 2.), or the sun commencod his 
yearly course. 

The only other tradition I could find in tho Vodio litera- 
ture about this position of Aditi is the story of tho 

* Aditi if here mid to be the daughter of DakfthA, also cf. Rig^ 
vii. 6C. 2, lu PurAiiio traditioni the 27 Nak^hatrai are fluid to be 
tlie daughters of Dukifha who gave ihem to the moon. If we com* 
bine these two traditions Aditi would be at the head of all the 
Nakahstrat, in the tame way as Mfigaahiras or theKrittikas headed 
the list in later times. There are again many legends in tho Pura* 
^as, stating that everything was born from Aditi. We can account 
for all these facts if we plaoe Aditi at the vernal equinost when the 
calendar wu first fixed for the sacrificial purposes. 
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astcrisin&l Prajftpati pi^en in the Taittirlya Bruhmana (i. 5. 
2. 2).* The asterism of Chitnl is here said to bo the head 
of this Prajiipati, Svttti the heart, HastA the hand, Vishakhft 
the thighs, and Anflriidh4 the foot. Many conjectures arc 
made about the menning of this fignn), but hone of them 
sarisfactorily explains why Prajdpati, who is said to bo 
the god of time or the histrnm of years in the Vedunga 
Jyotisha, should have been represented in this way. I 
propOJ«e that we should interpret it afwr the manner of a 
similar representation of Brahman by Bidar^yana, t wliero- 
in the difiercnt signs of the Zodiac are said to be similarly 
related to the different parts of the body of Brahman or tho 
Creator. Prof. Max Mliller has thus translated the 
yerse : — '' The ram is tho head, the face of the Creator is tho 
bnllf the breast would be the man-pair, the heart tho crab, 
the lion the stomach, tho maid the hip, the balance-bearer 
the belly, the eighth (scorpion) tho membrum, the archer his 
pair of thighs, the Makara his pair of knees, the pot his 
pair of legs, the fish his two feet.''t Thus if McKha was 
Brahman's head when the Rishis were introduced, 
Chitra could well be said to be the head of Prajuputi when 
the Chitinl full-moon commenced the year. But though we 
can thus satisfactorily account for the fact why Chitin\ 
should have been called the head of Praj&pati, yet we can* 

fw: I rrrr fee: i fhzm w^ 1 9^f^^rp§r i siffivnscmr: i ^^ k 

X India | what it can teach us ? pp. 322, 323. 



not give an equally satisfactory reason in tho case of one of 
the Nakshatras in this representation, unless we place thrco 
iutercalary months in fire years. It is, however, very 
diflicult to determine how tho intercahiry months were 
inserted, if at all, at this remote period, and tho question 
must therefore, to a certain extent, remain unsolved for tho 
present. The analogy of the pictorial representation of tho 
twelve signs of the Zodiac in later days, is, however, a 
strong ground to hold that the asterismal PrajApati may 
have been similarly conceived when tho primitive jear was 
fii-st determined on the Nnkshatra system. There is, so far 
as I know, no more evidence about this primitive calendar 
iu the Vedio works, than what has been given above. 
But the traces of such period which we can discover in tho 
sacrificial literature and especially the express mention in 
Taittirlya SauhitA that the Chitrd fuU-moon once commenced 
the year are, in my opinion, suflicient to prove tho exist- 
once of such a calendar in the primitive days. We 
cannot otherwise account why the first and last offerings in 
every sacrifice should be made to Aditi and why Abhijit- 
day should precede the Vinhflviln by four days. Compared 
to tho ovideuces of the Orion period, those are slender mate- 
rials for the construction of tho primitive Vedic calendar, but 
they are decidedly superior to the materials on which 
Ur. Geiger has determined the primitive calendar of tho 
Iranians. 

It appears to mo therefore that tho oldest Vedio calendar 
like tho oldest hymn, was sacrificial ; and that tho sacrifice 
or the year commenced with Aditi at tho vernal equinox in 
or near Punarvasu. The phases of the moon, the seasons 
and the ayanas further guided tho ancient Aryas in 
measuring time for sacrificial purposes. The asterism of 
Abhijit marked the approach of VinhOvan or tlio central 
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day, while PananrasUy which booq after came to be called 
YamakaQ, perhaps Tama and Yamt, indicated the begin- 
ning of the year. Sometime after this and before the 
vernal eqninox had receded to Orion, the Innar months and 
iithu or days appear to have come in nse ; and, in fact, the 
whole calendar seems to have been rearranged, the year 
being made to commence from the winter solstice in the 
ChitrA fall-moon. Bat this did not alter the sacrificial 
system, which, so far as the procednre is concerned, still 
continnes to be what it was in the oldest days. For all 
civil purposes the new calendar was, however, at once 
adopted and the two systems have continued to exist 
side by side op to the present day, though in a consider- 
ably modified form, as described before in the second 
Chapter. 

The oldest period in the Aryan civilization may there- 
fore be called the Aditi or the pre-Orion period, and wo 
may roughly assign 6000-4000 B. 0. as its limits. It was 
a period when tixefinuhed hymns do not seem to have been 
known and half-prose and half-poetical Nivids or sacrificial 
formula) "giving the principal names, epithets, and feot^ 
of the deity invoked '' were probably in nse. The Greeks 
and the Parsis have retained no traditions of this period, 
for the simple reason that they carried with them only 
the calendar which was in force when they left the common 
home, while the Indian Aryas have preserved all the 
traditions with a super-religious fidelity and scrupulous- 
ness. It is thus that I explain why the oldest Greek and 
Pars! traditions do not go beyond Orion* 

We next come to the Orion period which, roughly speak- 
ing extended from 4000 B. 0. to 2500 B. C.» from the time 
when the vernal equinox was in the asterism of Ardra to 
the time when it receded to the asterism of the Kf ittikib. 
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This is the most important period in thehistoiy of the 
Aryan civilization. A good many $£ktas in the Rigveda 
(e.g., that of VriAdkapi, which contains a record of the 
beginning of the year where the legend was first conceived) 
were sung at this time, and several legends were either 
formed anew or developed from the older ones. The Greeks 
and the Parsis appear to have left the common home during 
the latter part of this period as they have retained most 
of these legends, and even the attributes of the constellation 
of Mrigashiras, otherwise called Agtayana, Orion or 
the Pauryeni. We can now easily understand why 
no confirmatory evidence about the Krittikd-period is found 
either in the Rigveda or in the Greek and Parsi legends and 
traditions. This wis pre-eminently the period of the hymns. 

The third or the Krittikd-period commences" with the 
vernal equinox in the asterism of the Krittikas and extends 
up to the period recorded in the Veddnga Jyotisha that is 
from 2500 B. C. to 1400 B. C. It was the period of the 
Taittirlya Sanhitd and several of the Brdhmoi^as. The 
hymns of the Rigveda had already become antique and 
unintelligible by this time and the BrahmavAdins indulged 
in speculations, often too free, about the real moaning of 
these hymns and legends, attributing the use of the foamy 
weapon used by Jndra to a compact between him and Na- 
muchi. It was at this time that the Sanhitds were probably 
compiled into systematic books and attempts made to ascei^ 
Uin the meanings of the oldest hymns and formula). It was 
also during this period that the Indians appear to have 
oome in contact with the Chinese, and the latter borrowed 
the Hindu Nakshatra system. 1 do not mean to say that 
Hindus might not have improved their system by the mutual 
interchange of idoas as they did when they came to know of 
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Greek astronomy. But tlio sjstom was docidcdly of Hindu 
origia and of purely Hindu origin boing handod down from 
iho romotost or tho pro-Orion period in the Vedic literature* 
M. Biot was unable to assign any reason why the Chinese 
should have taken a leap from tho shoulder to tho belt of 
Orion to ohoose their fourth siou. But with the older 
Hindu traditions tho question admits of an easy explanation, 
tts the belt was therein the real Mrigashiras or rather the 
top of Mriga's head. 

The fourth and the last period of tho old Sanskrit litera- 
ture extends from I40i> B. C. to 500 B. C. or to tho birth 
and rise of Buddhism. It was tlie period of the Sutras and 
philosophical systems. It may be called the real pre-Bud- 
dhistic period. But as this has been sufficiently discussed 
by other Writers I need not go into its further detiiils. 

I do not mean to lay down luird*and-fast limits of each of 
these periods of antiquity, nor do I intend to say anything 
about the period which must have elapsed before tho Vedic 
Aryas were able to fix their primitiye calendar in the Aditi 
period. The beginning of the Aryan civilization must nu* 
doubtedly be placed a long time before the people were able 
to conceive and determine the calendar. But I do not wish 
to enter here into these speculations. I take my stand only 
upon what we find recorded in the Vedic works, and hence 
all that I mean is that if the astronomical allusions, references, 
facts, and legends in the Vedic works can have any meaning, 
wo cannot materially shorten the periods I have hero in- 
dicated. We may not rely on vague traditional beliers 
amongst one natibn alone, but when we find that the tradi- 
tions of India, Greece, and Iran, agree in their important 
features, and can bo explained satisfactorily only by placing 
tho vernal equinox iu Orion, and whoa we have an express 
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authority for doing so in the Bigveda, I do not think that 
wo can reasonably refuse to accept the conolusioos dedncod 
therefrom. It is true that we hare determined the oldest 
Vedio periods from tho traditions we find recorded in tho 
Bigveda, and, strictly speaking/ it is the period of the tnidi- 
tions and not of the hymns into which they hare been in- 
corporatod. But this does not, in my opinion, materially 
affect the conclusions we hare arrived at aboro regarding 
the ancient periods of the Vedio literature. I do not mean 
to deny that the hymns. may not have been sung some time 
after these traditions and legends were originally conceived, 
or that after they were first sung the hymns might not 
have been somewhat modified »» form in passing from 
mouth to mouth before they became settled in the form in 
which we now possess them. But though so much may 
be legitimately conceded, I think that it is impossible to 
hold that the hymns were composed thousands of years 
after the stories narrated in them, wore first conceived. 
Por, as a matter of fact, we fiod that the Bigveda hymns 
had already become antiquated and unintelligible in the 
days of the Taittirlya Sanhitd and the Brahmaoas. The 
Taittirtya Sanhiti places the vernal equinox in the Kritiikis, 
and I have shown that we must fir its date at about 2500 
B. 0. If the hymns of tho Bigveda SanhitA were unintelligir 
ble at this time, they must have been sung several centuries 
before it. The comparison of the Taittirlya with the Bigveda 
Sanhiti further shows that while the first mentions threo 
year-beginnings— one current and two old— the second 
only mentions one. Again, the Bigveda Sanhitd contains 
no reference to the KnttikAs as the mouth of the NokKhatraa. 
I therefore conclude that the legends in question must have 

boon. incorporated into tho hymns of tho Bigveda, when 
tf 
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they were still intelligible, that is,' in the Orion period. 
It is of course impossible to determine the dates of indivi* 
dnal hymns. That all of them were not sang at one time 
is quite evident from their style. Some of the hymns dis- 
tinctly speak of older hymns or bards, while in Rig. x. 
90-9 the hymns are said to proceed directly from the jn»r«Zf Aa 
or the sacrificial personage. All that we can therefore legi- 
timately say is that th« hymns, which contain older traditions 
.nd legends, e, g., of the Ribhus and Vri?h4kapi, must hare 
been composed in the Orion period, gome of the hymns 
may even be stiU older and some later, but generally speak- 
ing we may suppose that 4000 and 2500 B. 0. are the hmtU 
of this period. This may require ns to assume the existence 
of some Vedio verses at a time when the Hindus, the 
Greeks and the Pareis lived together. Some scholars may 
hesitate to accept such a conclusion. But so far as I know 
the conclusion is not inconsistent with the ra«lt«j)f com- 
pmrative PhHology or Mythology. Prof. Max Mailer in 
his Bl09raphi6> of Word, ( pp. 188-198 ) givM a list of 
about sixty mythological names which may bo shewn to be 
common to Greek and Sanskrit.* If so many mytho- 
logical names can be shewn to be phonetically identical, 
it is impossible tD suppose that no songs, celebrating tho 
deeds of these deities, existed in the Indo-Germanio period. 
Wcstphal has already proved the existence of poetry in tho 
Indo-Germanio period, and Dr. Kuhn has endeavoured to 
jrtco whol e formuhe back to the beginning of Indo-Europonn 
"• For iniUnce B«A« is compared to Greek Orphetu, Saramd 
^ Gk EUme$, Vjitra to Gk. OtthrM, Jkltahantwr to Ok. Deopkem- 
te$ 1 h«To alrewly referred to his suggestion regsrding the 
comn.ri«.n of FnfMkapi with Gk. Erikapaeo,, U «ll the- 
deities eiisted in the ludo-Germauio period, why not their hymns ? 
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poetry. Verbal coincidences such aa, 8k. pada, Av. ptdha, 
Gk. fout, all moaning a metrical foot, again point to. the 
same conclusion.* The results of comparative Philology, 
are, therefore, not only not inconsistent with, but, on the 
contrary, corroborate the conclusions we have independently 
deduced from the astronomical references and allusions 
recorded in the old Vedio Kteratnre. But I would not mako 
my case rest on such grounds. It must be remomberod 
that we have not been speculating in any way about the 
oldest Vedio periods. Our conelnsions have been based on 
express statements and texts in the Vedio literature, and on- 
less tho texts themselves are questioned or other more reason- 
able interpretations snggested, we shall not be justified 
in disregarding tliese results, simply becanse they do not 
support certain literary hypotheses, guesses^ or conjectures, 
OS, for instance, those that have- been previously referred 
to in tho firat chapter. The results of the literary method 
may be moderate. But moderation is a virtue only whon 
we have to make guesses about the periods of antiquity 
from uncertain data. Where however we have definite 
texts, and traditions to rely upon, nothing but prejudice 
(Can deter us from drawing legitimate conclusions from 
them on the ground that they take us too far back. The 
astronomical method, I admit, is vague, insofar as it does 
kiot enable us to determine the exact date of aU the Vedio 
hymns or works, but it is certainly superior to the linguistic 
method inasmuch as it supplies ns with certain definite and 
andisputed facts, for instance, tho position of the equinoxes 
which can safely be made the nuclei of tho difieront periods 

* 8eo Dr. Schrndcr*! Pre-hiatoric Antiquities of Arjun Peoplesi 
Tiirt U Chiip. IL, pp. 27, iS.- 
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of aniiqaify. iVlien tho centres of each ik>ridd aro thus un« 
dispntably fixod and doterminod, wo can tlion nse tho 
literary or tho lingnistio method to suppleoient thoso resnlts 
by dotcrtnining tho duration of eaoh period* Thero would 
then be no real opposition between the two methods. Tho 
one wonld determine the specific points of time, whilo tho 
other would givo ns tho rango of tho different periods. In 
other words, the first would supply the piers and the second 
tho arches of tho bridgOi which we mean to construct across 
the period of antiquity, and which must therefore be com* 
pleted with the assistance of both. 

It may, howeyer, be nrged that if the beginning of tho 
year was twice altered owing to the preoession of tho 
equinoxes, how is it that we do not find the traces of tho 
intermediate stages or of the changes in the seasons in tho 
old Vedio works 7 How, it may be further asked, did tho 
Indian Aryas not discover tho precession of the equinoxes 
in the early Vedio times f But it is not at all difiBoult to 
answer thoso questions. We might as well ask how no one 
before Bhdskar&oMrya or Newton ever thought of tho 
attraction of the earth* though since the very beginning of 
the human race ovory one observed heavy objects falling 
down • to the surfaco of tho earth. Tho reason is plain 
enough. Celestial and natural phonomena cannot be fathom- 
ed or understood without a steady and close obsorvation for 
centuries, and, abovo all, until all the auxiliary, or rather 
the whole group of sciences are proportionally developed* 
If wo bear this circumstance in mind, we can, I am sure^ 
discover sufficient traoos of the intermediate changes in the 
Vedio works. Thus wo find that of all the ancient 
nations tho Hindus alone had well nigh accurately 
dotermined the rate of the motion of tho preoession of tho 
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Ptolomy adopted, m obsorvrfTT plJ wtr ^T 
evidcn, that th. Hindu ..tronomi, Xfixod 't^^ * " 

Prof. Whitney » at a los. to uiido«tand how tho B?„J 
Buoceodod in arriving at a determination of Iho ^LZ 
motion, 80 much more accurate than w^n, J^ k ?, '^ 
Greek astronomer, and ho oblemnhTtlt Z t f^' 
"lucky hit on their part."* BntwSt .5 u ?'*^^' ^ " 

from tte Greeks t I am thcrefow disposed to thbTl^fc ! 

sreT. ^r ;s:itr- ti' --^-^^^ 

litomtor^oflndir '' *^ P"^'** ^^ "»*» •" 

Let na next «ee what tradition, about the int««««^;- 
•tageshave been proserved. Kmt «#„»? "*!®""'^'**o 
tradition of Bud Aw^ ^.J^^ hf 1^'.- *" f' 
weeding toward, hi. dloghtir Rohin, *^nV i?' '"' 
IWhma,a(iii. 33) describe.' t^^ lie of'Lt^' 
aknta or unprecedented and such a. desemd^ U 
severe y noticed bv tha <wwl. n •" ocBorvoa to be 

the tkL ihlra,y ^^ ^*" ''® "*>* ''«"•» discover 
^.jS^k^ •"" ''^ gradually receding towards 

Eoh.,!, by the precession of the" equinoxes f Tho «J^nJ 

^tm. at the commencement of the year, oould not i^count 

!g^^ * grea t calamity that Uie sun or Pr ayt.- 
Stt Whiui^, nolcs CO the SAiys SiddhAau. ui. 13, p. 1057 
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•bonid tlios follow an nnprccoclontccl conrso. I Imvo 
provioasly referred to a verso from Gargai^ whieh says (hat 
if the Ottar&yana commeneed otherwiso than from the 
astorism of Dhaninh^hd it foretold a great danger • and we 
nay suppose that the Vedio Aryas similarly believed that 
if the sun ceased to commence the year from Orioni it was 
an unprecedented calamity. PnijApatii however, was punish- 
ed for hit nnusual conduct, and there the matter ended for 
the time being. I may also refer here to the ancient mode 
of deriving the word Rohi^t. The Arabs called it AI- 
Dabaran or 'Hhe follower '' evidently because it came next 
after the Erittikas.t Bat the Hindus called it Rohit;i}, 
" the ascended/' inasmuch as they noticed that the sun 
gradually ran towards it in oldest days. It has been sag* 
gested that we should explain the legend of Praj&pati by 
reference to the daily rising of Rohinl, MfigashiraSi and 
Kudra in succession. But this explanation haixlly accounta 
for the &ctwhy Praj&pati was considered as literally run- 
ning after Bohiijit in an unjtrcccdcnted way. Surely we 
cannot suppose that the Vedie priests were ignorant of the 
fixed position of these constellationsy and if sOf we cannot 
account for the fact why they considered Prnjtlpati as 
running after and thinking of living together with Bohii.it 
unless they had noticed the actual recession of the sun to* 
wards Bohint owing to the precession of the equinoxecb 
•The tradition of Praj&pati and Budra is thus comparatively 
speaking a later tradition, though it seems to have been 
tx>mpletely formed before the separation of the Greeks and 
the Parsis from the Indian Aryiis. 



* See ffipra, Chapter II, p. 19* 

t See Whitney's notes to SArya Sid., viii. 0., p. 18&. 
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by one fall montU and fcTn,; . T"*"' ^ '*"«» ' 
l«t of the Nnkehat^ w« Ld!^i fuH-moon, wtilo tl.« 

KnUikA. instead 0^^:; C^X^'Sr ^'''"'J'^ 
Burpnamg in the fact that thT chTn^ TT !' ""*'""« 
quietly int„,duced when yrl^t^TjtTt '*?.>'^ 
same in the fifth centory aft«r pJ .7"J*«»^>™ did the 

-yatom was introduced ^^^12? '''''° '^' ^•^'^'"»- 
ttio aacrificial purDosTan J . , ^, ^ ""^ "'*"''j^ "-od ^r 
«1 that the ZZCi^'^'^^'^'-^^^^^^^yol^'-ry. 

.hiraa. when day and ^ight wSl ^^'"1°°' ^ "f'«^ 
commencement of the jZZZe&t^"^ "'**"^ *^" 
it was mo«, convenient to^o!^ 1 1 .v'^ \''P~'*">' - 
.of«««onsIu.d weeded by orfuH""r''"Ji*''*' ^^'^'^ 
know that the yonrcommoiL? f«l month. The priests 

but like VarihSrrorl^trvl a'^'r i° ''''' '^y'^' 

actual foots, as they saw tLr« 5 ^l •?]«*>«<» "cw to the 

Without atLptin?:jji::;-^^;^^^^^ ^'^ ^^^^ 

by a fortuigl,t. It wos n«.S i 7 ° ' ^^ * •"<"»"'» but 
the bcgicuSg of tlToSrh'CS'alte^^ ''^ 

to the new-moon, and when th!. i • • ^^^ 'uU-moon 
^ «o oltered, «dvante« it *?""""» ^'^ *'«' '"^'-'b 
of the seasons l^y a CStT ^^'"' ^* tho receding 

thonew-moon d vt^^' J^ ^72^; Tl 1,^ 
douo. "" *uo veaanga Jyotifha has 



• See ,Hj,n, Chap, m., p. 3^^ 
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t calendar wheu to »«o.^^4. J „ „, «,ld 

Bl»»i,l.th.-, »d to .«.»• *'J „„ ,„„ b, found 

„edh.P"™,cWte-44- ™;^i.» » rep«»nted » 
i„ .tb.r Pnri^b "'"'" .„ 'l.tW "pbcre. I. .PP""' 
,„6eavo»rinB .0 ^f '."^^^'^S to Kr-,ti*.-...t«™. 

We Uv. *» - •'"" ;;rr "to pr»..t ™ «■» 

heginning. from An °*' ,' ™ • nt '«. nvido.cn it i. nse- 
llUn>ta™ «! I"d.., »* ■" f 3„ti„„ nbnnt to n=t.q»'>y 
le„ to ioinlgn m nncntton »P« j„ j^, <H:c»™n». of 

„,tI».V»i... """'""^Llrmlic ot to «». «!>«» 
«.. ri^W" " T:S to Fb"gnnt.fn.l.n>oon Onr 
,l„ jenr »""««°"'> "* ^Vvo bn.n once prromod 
Bhrl.wi con.n.ony "PP" " ,'°.„a „ it m»tod the begin- 






Grihyii Siitra iii. 5. 2), we cnn here trac* the recesfion of 
the miny Benson from DhiVdrapnda to BhnWnm, and from 
Shr&vana to J\n1iitJliA ( Saiikhy{lyana BrAhnmna i. 3 ) and 
finally from A^^liMlin to Jycnlitha, aa at present, thus fully 
corrobomting the recession of tlte beginning of the year or 
the winter Bolstice from Chaitra to PhtHf^una, from Phnlj^una 
to MSglia, and from Miigha to Patinha. The erideace of 
the recession of the seasons is not, however, bb complete aa 
that of diSerent year-begiunings, ioasmuch as there ars 
various local causes beaidea the precession ot the equiooxen 
that affect the occurrence of the seasons. The seasoua ta 
the Central India and Central Asia cannot, for instance, be 
the same, and if the Aryas came into India from the North* 
West, the very change of locality must have caused a 
corresponding change in the aeasons. The evidence of the 
change of seasons cannot therefore be supposed to be bo 
reliable and conclusive as that of tho successive changes in 
the beginning of the year above mentioned. 

Lastly, thcro remains only oae question to bo considered. 
Is the Yedic period here determined consistent with the 
traditions and opinions entertained about it by tho ancient 
and modem Bcholars F I think it is, I have already 
referred to the remarks of Prof. Weber who, though he 
regards the Krittikd evidence as vagne and uncertain, yel 
on geographical and historical grounds arrives at the con- 
clusion that the beginnings of the Indian literature may 
be traced back to the time when the Indian and the Iranian 
Aryas lived together; and this opinion is confirmed by the 
fact that there are Tashta in tho Zend Avesta which may 
be considered as " reproductions " of the Vedio hymns. 
Dr- Haug considers thai this condition may be satisfied 
if we place the beginning of tbb Yedic literature iu 2i00 
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b. C;* but be waa not cognistint of tbe fact tliat the 
vernal equinox cau bo shown to havo been in Mrigashirus 
at the time ivhen the Parsia and tha Indinua lived together. 
In the light of this new evidenco, theve is therefore no ren- 
Eonable objection for cnrryiog the periods of the Vedio 
literature further back by over n thousand years or to about 
4000 B. C. This period is further consistent with the fact 
that in 470 B. C. Xauthos of Ljdia considered Zoroaster 
to have lived about 600 years before the Trojan War (about 
1800 B. C); t for according to our calculutioa the Parais 
must have separated from the Indian Aryns in the latter 
part of the Orion period, that is to say, belwe^n 3000 to 
2g00B. C; while, if we suppose that the separation occurred 
at n ct^osiderably later date, a Greek writer in the fifth 
century before Christ would certainly have spoken of it aa 
a recent eveut. Aristotle and Eudoxus have gone still 
£urther and placed tlie era of Zoroaster us much os 6000 to 
5000 years bcforo Plato. The number of years here given 
is evideutly traditional, but we can at any rate infer from 
it this much that at the lime of Aristotle iabout 320 fi. C.) 
Zoroaster was considorad to have lived at a very remote 
period of antiquity; and if the era of Zoroaster is to 1 
considered 80 old, a/oWtW, the period of the Vedas must 
be older etilU Then wo have further to consider the fact 
that an epic poem was written in Greek in abont 90 ) or 
1000 B. (J. The language of this epic is so unlike that of 
the Vedic hymns that we must supposo it to hare been 
composed long time after the Greeks left tlicir anciout home 
and travelled westward. It is uot, therefore, at all impro- 
bable that they separated after the formation of the legends 

* Dr. Haug's Inlr. lo Ait. Dr., p. 48. 

t See Dr. Bsug'i Euayi on ^artU. p. 208, 
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worldi or ratlier tlie beginning of all known tbings. We 
can thus satisfactorily accoant for all the opinions and 
traditions current about the age of the Vedos amongst 
ancient and modem scholnrs in India and in Europe^ if we 
place the Vedic period at about 4000 B. C.^ in strict accord- 
ance with the astronomical references and facts recorded in 
the ancient literature of India. When everything can thus 
be consistently explained, I leave it to scholars to decide 
whether the above period should or should not be accepted 
as determiningi as correctly as it is possible to do under the 
circomstancesi the oldest period of Aryan civilization. It 
is the unerring clock of the heavens that has helped us in 
determining it, and it is, in my opinion, hardly probable to 
discover better means for the purposes, llie evidence was 
in danger of being obliterated out of the surface of the 
heavens, when the Greeks borrowed their astronomical 
terminology from the Egyptians. But it has fortunately 
escaped and outlived, not only thi8» but also another threat* 
ened attack when it was proposed in England and Germany 
to name the constellation of Orion after Nelson or Napoleon 
as a mark of respect for these heroes. The bold and 
brilliant Orion, with his attendant Canis, preserves for us 
the memory of far more important and sacred times in 
the history of the Aryan raoe. 
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Agt^ai/jima atyl Orion. 

I have already stated in brief my reasons for provisionally 
identifying Sk. Agraya^ia with Gk. Orion ; and hero I wish 
to examine the point more fully, not because my case rests 
upon it, but simply with a view to indicate the real nature 
of the objections that may be urged against the proposed 
idontifioation. If philologists are still inclined to hold 
that the identifioation is not even probable, we shall have 
to look for some other Aryan dorivatiou, as the similarity 
of the Eastern and Western traditions of Orion is, in my 

opinion, too strong to be accidental. 

« 

A'jrayanfh is evidently derived from agra and ayano. Of 
these ayomi, which is derived from t, to go, may be represented 
by ion in Greek : of. Sk. ay us, Gk. axon ; Sk. comparative 
termination (nom. sin.) iydn^ Gk. ion ; Sk. termination 
aijana, as in Oargydyana, Gk. ion, as in Kronion, 'the descen- 
dant of Kronos'. The initial d in Sk. Agrayana may also 
become oin Greek ; as in Sk. Qshayana, Gk. okeanoa; Sk.^- 
«/itt, Gk.^oA'U#. Sanskrit ^'l^rayaua may therefore be represent- 
ed by Ogrion in Greek, and we have now to see iig may bo 
dropped before r and Ogrion can be changed into Orion. 
It is a general phonotio rule in Teutonic languages that a 
gutteral may disappear before a liquid, whether inUially or 
m&dicUlj^ ; cf. Ger, nagel, Eug. naii ; hagel and hail ; rogen 
and rain; Sk. kravis, 0. H. G. ro. Prof. Max Miiller has 
extended the applioatiou of this rule to Latin and Greekt 
and Latin and Fronch in his Lectures on the Science of 
Language, Vol.JUL., p. 309. He comparos Latin pagantu 
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with French paten, Ok. liehni with Lat. Idna; and points 
oat that on the same principle lumen stands for luetnen, 
examen for exagmen, fiamma for flagma. K. Bragocann 
(Coin. Gr. L| § 52').) would derive 0. Ir. dr^ Cymr. aer 
from *agro on the same principle. This shews that Sk. 
tLgra may be easily represented by dr in Teutonic languages. 
We may account for the change in two ways. We may 
either suppose that the 6nal gntteral of a root is sometimes 
dropped before terminations beginning with a liquid and 
thus put Z(u;-m0)i=:{tt-m«fi, fx^g^men^fuUmen, fiag^men^ 
fia^men, ag*mon^^d'nicn, ag^rassd'ra (with compensation 
vowel lengthening ; Bopp derives 8k. roman, a hair from 
ruh'tnan growing, ou the same principle); or we may suppose 
that the change is in accordance with the general phonetic 
rule which sanctions the omission of a gntteral before a 
liquid in such cases. But whichsoever explanation wo 
adopt, there is no question as to the change itself. It nrust 
not, however, be supposed that the rule is an uninfiecibleono, 
and th.-ita gntteral mu$i always be dropped before a liquid ; 
for wo find that a guttoral in such cases is often either 
retained or labialised, cf. Sk. grdoan^ 0. Ir. broo, brOf 
(gen. bvoon), Cymr« breuan ; Sk. grindmh 0. Ir. gair. 
The proper rulo to deduce from those instances would 
therefore be, that gr in Sanskrit may bo represented by gr, 
br or r in Teutonic languages, and that all the throe changes 
are possible. 

Can we not extond the rulo to Orock and Sanskrit T— 
is the next question we havo to consider. I do not moan to 
deny that there are phonetic rules whibh are not univer- 
sally applicable to all languages. But the present rule can 
bo easily shown not to belong to this class. Prof. Max 
Miiller has alreoiiy extended it to Qrook and Latin ; and 
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Vamruchi, in his Ptilkrita PnOdUha 11. 2, lays down tbat 
^n ga may be mediaUi, dropped as between Sanskrit and 
Fnkrxt,e.g., Slc^gara, Pk. .d-ara; Sk. nagara. Pk. na-ar 
eventnallj oorropted into nara, as in /utwwra and other 
names of cities. This is in fact the same rule which, when 
applied to Teutonic langmiges accounts for the ohanire of 
tegel into tail, nagel into im.7 and soon. Comparison of 
Avestic tigra with Mod. Per. ftV shews that a simiUr change 
may also take place between those languages. We may 
therefore, fairly say that the rule about the omission of a 
gutteral before a liquid obtains not only in Teutonic Ungn. 
ages, but also between Greek and Latin, Latin and French 
Sanskrit and Old Irish, Sanskrit and Prakrit, and Avestic 
and Modern Pewian. In the face of those facts it would I 
think, be unduly restricting the spplicabiiity of the phonetic 
role if wo refuse to apply it to Sanskrit and Greek. There 
» at any rate no a priori improbability in expecting that a 
simibr change may tako place as between Greek and 
Sanskrit. Let us now see if there are any instancos as 
between Greek and Sanskrit to support such a conclusion. 
Prof. Bonfoy compares Sk. grdoan with Gk. loot (Lat 
tapu); and Sk. ghrdna with Gk. rU, imkm. If this compari^ 
•on IS correct, here at least wo havo two instauocs whore a 
gutteral before r in Sanskrit is lost in Gi-eok. It is sonio. 
fames hbialised, as in Sk. JfeWuami, Gk. priamii Sk. giwu 
Gk. baru,; and sometimes retained as it is, as in Sk. kr,itu', 
Ok. kraliu ; Sk. gnu, Gk. graS, to swallow. Prom those 
instances we may theroforo infer that as betwoou Greek 
•nd Sanskrit, the initiul gntteral in kr or gr in Sanskrit 
may bo either retained as it is, or labialised or dropped in 
Oroek,— the same rulo whioh holds good, as shown aboro, 
lu Teatonio Ungnagos. It may bo noticod hero that while 
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gnlvan becomes Jaos in Groeki it is broon iu Old Trislii that 
isy wbilo tlio iuitial g o( a SAnskrit word is labialised in Old 
Irish it is drofipcd in Grook. This shows tlint tho initial At 
orj^rin Sanskrit may bo diflbrcntly ropresoutod in diflbront 
Unguagos. Sanskrit krimi$, Lot virmU, Gk. clmUi and 
Sk. kiipta, Avcstio kercpta, Gk. rapton, may, I think, olso 
bo regarded as further iUtistmtions of the sumo rulo. I 
know that tho connection between the words hist quoted is 
still considered doubtfuli but that is beamso tho rule about 
tho omission of a gutteral before a liquid, as betweou Gi^'ok 
and Sanskrit, is not yet rocoguisod by soliolars. If tho 
osamplos I Iiave given at tho beginning of this paragraph 
are, however, «u(Keiont to justify us in applying tho rule to 
Greek and Sanskrit, tho instances last cited may bo takon 
as further supporting the samo view. 

With theso instances before ns, it would be uuroiisonablo 
to deny that the three possible changes of Lr and gr, which 
obtain in Teutonic hiuguagcs, do not take ])laeo as between 
Greek and Sanskrit, at loast iiit/i(fl/y; and if theso changns 
take place initially, analogy at onoo suggests that they 
would also take place motliallif. At any rate thci*o is no 
i\>ason why they should not. It may bo urged that a 
comparison of 8k. eliakra with Gk. knklon shows that a 
medial kr is retained as it is. But as pointed out above 
the argumont is not oDncIusivo. Thero may bo cases whcra 
kr is rotainod as it is. fiat we have soon that by tho side 
of such cases, instances can be quoted whore it is changed 
to pr or r initially ; and we may expect the same threefold 
possible change modioli^* It is admitted that labialisation 
takes phico fncdially; and we have therefore to sec if thoro 
are any instances whero a gntteral is dropped before a 
liquid in the body of a word. K, Bmgmann tolU us that 
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at one pc»riod gn and gm came to be represented by u and 
m in Greek ; of. i/ijraemai and^iaemat, $tugnat and niunon. 
Now this change %h tho body of a word is exactly sinn'lar to 
that of agmm into atm^n, and is evidently due to tho samo 
rule, which acqounts for tho latter cliango. Similarly Gk. 
unoof may be compared with Sk. nJiM, and Gk. ariNOB to 
Sk.aghrdfia. But I do not lay much stress on those inas* 
nnich as those words may Ih) supposed to have been derived 
by the addition of the prefix alpha to the already existing 
Greek forms, and not directly obtained from Sanskrit ajna 
and aghnh^a. Tho ohange otgij^mai into giaomai, or of 
gignoako into giiionko cannot, however, bo so accounted 
for, and if y before n is dropped in the body of a word, thero 
is no reason why it should not bo droppoil before r on tlio 
analogy of tho phonetio rule given above, Works on 
philology do not give any more instances of such changes, 
but as observed above, the attention of scholars does not 
ai>penr to have been directed to this point Otherwise I 
do not think i( was difUoult to discover tho siniikirity 
between Gk. turoi and Sk. takra. Tukra is derived from 
<aac/i (•/d/*j ) to contract, to coagulate or curdle, and 
according to Fick the i-oot is Indo-Germanio. It is an 
old Vedie root, and wo have sueh expressions as dodhnd 
diaiiakti 'coagulates ( milk ) with curds' in the Taittiriya 
8anhit& II. fi. 8. 5. Tahni therefore literally means 
' curdled milk' and not ' curds mixed with water' as the 
word is understood in modern Sanskrit. Now, if we 
suppose that the rule, which sanctions the omission of g or 
k before r or ih in other knguages, also holds good as 
between Greek and Sanskrit, not only initially ( os iu 
grdpan and lao$ ) but also mcdiaUg, as in gignomai and 
ginomai, Sk. takra may be easily identified with Ok, 
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fiirof meaDing 'dioeso'. Takra may thus bo said to 
have retained its root meaning iu Greek. Turog in an 
old Greek word used in the Odynsoj, and it has not yet 
been explained by anything in Indo-Qormanio. Dp 
Schrador thoroforo rocordft a suggOHtion that it should be 
derived from lurko Tataric ^iroA. But if Sanskrit adra 
and $arpui are found iu Greek oroi (whoy) and elphoi 
(butter,) it is not reasonable to suppose that Utrot alone was 
borrowed from a non- Aryan souree. Takra in modern 
Sanskrit means ' ourds mixed with water and churned' and 
perhaps it may bo contooded that wo oannot identify it 
with /iirot, which means 'cheese*. I have, howevori shewn 
that taikraetymologioally means *ourdIod milk' and not ^ourds 
dissolved in water' which is evidently itssedondary moaning. 
Besides when we see that 9(ita which iu Sanskrit denotes 
'curdled milk'i has become oroisswhey in Qreeki and 9€rum 
in Latin, there is nothing unusual if we find takra and 
turoi used in slightly diflforent senses in the two languages. 
I have already suggested in the body of the essay that we 
may identify Sk. Shnkra with Gk. Rupri^i. Cliaki\i^kiitlaS9 
8hukra^Kupr%$,andtakra^tur0i,may thus be taken to 
illustrate the application of the rule above discussed, 
regarding the three*fold change of kr or gr, to Greek and 
Sanskrit metUally ; and instances have been already quoted to 
show that the rule holds good iniiiaUijf as' between Greek 
and Sanskrit. We may therefore conclude that the change of 
gignomai into ginomai is not a solitary instanoct and that as 
a general rnle g may be droppedi labialised or retained bo- 
fore a liquid as between Greek and Sanskrit whether at the 
beginning or in the body of a word. We might even dis- 
cover further instances of the applioability of this rnle ; for^ 
if takra if thos correct^ identiBed with (uros, w» mayi on 
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the same principle identify Sk. agra with Gk. oros, meaning 
topi summit. It was impossible to represent Sanskrit agra 
by a separate Greek word oiherwiso. It could not be re- 
presented by agro$ in Greek as the latter word corresponded 
to Sk. ajra, a field ; nor can agra be changed to akru which 
represented Sk. ashri. Sanskrit agra, thoroforci naturally 
€ame to be represented by <n^)i. Orat, meaning top or sum- 
mit, has not yet been satisfactorily derived in any other 
way. 

It will be seen from the above that we have sufficient 
grounds to hold that the rnle about the omission of a gut- 
terul before a liquidi whether initially or medially, applies 
to Greek and Sanskrit in the same way as it does to other 
languages ; and if so, Sk. Agraya»}a can be roprosouted 
hy Orion iu Greek. 

I have already quoted Brugmann to show that *agra be- 
<^omes df or a«r in Teutonic languages. Now further com* 
paring hat.integru^ iiUegrr with Fr. cntier; Gk. dakru^ Goth. 
ingr with Eng. tear ; pagan with paien and rcgcn with rain, 
wo are led to infer that where k or g is dropped before r or 
a liquid wo may expect two contiguous vowolsi probably 
because this gr is at first optionally altered into g&r or gar. 
We can now understand why Oi*ion was sometimes spelt as 
Oariofi ; and the existenoo of this donble form confirmsi in 
my opiuioni the derivation above suggested. As for Orion 
Alone we might derive it from oro$, limit, or Sra, spring, and 
«oi»i going, thus giving the same meaning, vu., the limit ei* 
the beginning of the year or springi as^^rayatta in Sanskrit* 
But this does not aooount for the double form— Orioii and 
Onrion— unless the latter be taken for a poetio or a dialectic 
variation of Orion. I therefore prefer to derive the word 
Irom Sanskrit Agrayaif^a. 
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